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PREFACE. 


The  memory  of  a  great  man  is  not  public  property 
in  the  sense  which  would  justify  any  one  in  assuming 
uninvited  the  office  of  his  biographer.  I  certainly  should 
not  have  ventured  to  have  compiled  the  present  book  had 
I  not  been  requested  to  do  so  by  those  who  were  nearest 
to  the  great  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  who  loved  him  best 
and  to  whom  his  memory  is  most  dear.  To  have  been, 
however  unworthy,  the  chronicler  of  an  Episcopate  so 
noble,  and  of  a  life  so  saintly,  has  been  to  me  a  precious 
privilege,  a  labour  of  love  and  of  solemn  interest. 

I  desired  to  add  to  my  own  record  of  his  manifold 
labours  some  independent  testimony  to  the  value  of  such 
a  faithful,  chivalrous  life  to  the  Church,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  I  sought  for  it  from  that  eminent  states- 
man, who,  amid  the  manifold  cares  of  his  high  posi- 
tion, has  always  found  time  in  which  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  religion,  and  by  his  office  of  Treasurer  to 
the  Colonial  Bishopricaf  JFund  since  its  establishment  in 
1841  to  the  present  time,  has  shown  continued  sympathy 
with  the  extension  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  devout 
and  faithful  son.    By  the   kindness  of  Mr.  Gladstone  I 
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am  permitted  to  publish  the  following  letter,  written  in 
answer  to  ray  request,  and  the  opinion  of  such  a  man, 
"  simply  as  one  of  the  public,"  is  the  veiy  testimony  which 
I  desired. 

"  Hawardek,  September  18,  1876. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with 
Bishop  Feild,  and  I  am,  in  regard  to  him,  simply  one 
of  the  public:  any  sketch,  therefore,  drawn  by  me 
would  be  wholly  wanting  in  the  vital  condition  of 
individuality,  nor  would  this  defect  be  compensated 
by  my  cordial  admiration  for  his  character. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  I  fear,  true  that  not  the  whole, 
but  a  part,  of  our  Colonial  Episcopate  has  sunk 
below  the  level  established  for  it  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  years  ago  by  the  Bishops  of  those  days.  But 
how  high  a  level  it  was!  And  how  it  hfted  the 
entire  heart  of  the  Church  of  England !  so  that  he 
who  with  content  and  a  noble  thankfulness  buried 
himself  for  life  in  the  frost  and  fog  of  Newfoundland 
was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  effective  labourers  im 
as  well  as  for,  the  Church  at  home. 

"  Many  and  many  a  Bishop  at  home  has  set,  and  sets, 
us  a  high  example;  but  so  high  as  Bishop  Feild  in 
labour  and  sacrifice  for  Christ  it  is  hardly,  from  their 
position,  given  them  to  rise.  May  his  memory  long 
be  as  bright  as  his  rest  is  blessed !  ' 

"  Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

«W.  E.  Gladstone." 
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Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  name  of  Bishop  Feild 
was  suggestive  of  hope  and  comfort  to  many*  who,  amid 
the  controversies  of  the  Mother  Church,  looked  abroad 
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and  found  in  Newfoundland  the  pledge  and  token  of  a 
living  Church  and  a  yigorous  Apostolate.  I  cannot  but 
fear  that  while  recent  biographies  have  been  written  to 
keep  before  the  Church  the  memories  of  Armstrong,  of 
Mackenzie,  of  Patteson,  of  Gray,  and  of  Cotton,  these 
pages  may,  for  the  first  time,  bring  before  the  present 
generation  the  labours  of  one  who  was  still  earlier  in  the 
field,  but  inferior  to  none  of  these  great  men  in  the  works 
of  his  vocation.  It  ought  to  be  to  us  a  source  of  thank- 
fulness that  an  Episcopate  once  so  widely  known  and 
esteemed  should,  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  have  been 
to  some  extent  crowded  out  of  men's  thoughts  by  instances 
of  like  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in 
Melanesia.  While  the  revival  of  the  life  of  the  Mother 
Church  has  been  mercifully  vouchsafed  by  God  to  the 
labours  of  a  faithful  Priesthood,  the  extended  frontiers  of 
the  Churches  of  our  communion  in  either  hemisphere, 
their  happy  organization  into  Dioceses  and  Provinces 
consolidated  and  ruled  by  Synodical  action,  their  inde- 
pendence of  secular  interference  and  patronage,  their 
self-contained,  self-supporting,  and  self-controlled  condi- 
tion, seem  with  equal  plainness  to  have  been  vouchs^ifed 
to  the  labours  of  a  faithful  Episcopate. 
'  There  is  nothing  in  the  career  of  Bishop  Eeild  of  th^ 
sensational  element  which  wins  sympathy  for  those  who 
labour  among  Hindoos  or  Kafirs  or  Chinese.  His  work 
was  what  the  world  would  call  eminently  "  commonplace." 
He  braved  no  perils  among  the  heathen ;  he  had  not  to 
contend  with  systems  of  unbelief,  whose  very  antiquity 
makes  them  venerable;  he  met  with  no  ethnological  or 
linguistic  problems  on  which  to  exercise  his  mind  as  he 
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went  among  liis  people ;  he  lighted  on  no  rained  temples 
or  shrines  which  in  certain  lands  set  men  speculating  on 
their  origin,  their  antiquity,  their  uses :  while  labourers  in 
other  parts  of  the  mission  field  are  led  to  see  the  utmost 
height  to  which  civilisation,  unaided  by  Christianity,  can 
raise  mankind,  as  well  as  the  depths  to  which  heathenism 
and  barbarism  can  degrade — a  bishop  of  Newfoundland 
has  only  to  minister  to  thoae  who  by  baptism  are  of  the 
household  of  faith,  but  who,  if  neglected  by  their  spiritual 
mother,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  as  the  heathen. 
While  the  missionary  in  India  discovers  with  keen  delight 
the  trace  of  a  long  defunct  language  in  the  speech 
of  some  native  with  whom  he  converses  or  argues,  and 
on  such  a  foundation  weaves  for  himself  many  an  airy 
theory  on  the  origin  of  his  race,  and  its  migrations  and 
vicissitudes,  a  bishop  of  Newfoundland  has  sometimes  to 
pause  and  translate  for  himself  the  provincialisms  of  his 
poor  fisher  flock ;  while,  instead  of  trying  to  discover  in 
an  antique  superstition  some  semblance  of  common  ground 
on  which  to  rest  his  argument  for  the  truth,  his  labour 
must  often  be  to  discover  words  sufficientl7  simple  in 
which  to  convey  the  rudiments  of  Christian  teaching  to 
unlettered  but  not  unwilliiig  hearers. . 

All  the  more  honour  to  those  who  for  the  love 
of  God  and  of  souls  undertake  work  which  in  itself 
is  so  humble,  and  which  must  be  carried  on  under  con- 
ditions so  arduous  and  adverse.  In  this  respect  Bishop 
Feild  differs  from  those  mentioned  above :  he  shows  us 
that  among  our  colonists,  quite  as  -much  as  among  the 
heathen,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
courage,  the  practice  of  the  greatest  endurance,  the  devo- 
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tion  of  all  gifts  and  talents,  although  there  may  be  wanting 
the  applause  of  those  who  have  ear  and  heart  and  purse 
ever  open  for  the  heathen,  but  little  care  for  the  English- 
q)eaking  and  Christian  Colonist.  It  is  on  this  among 
other  grounds  that  the  great  Bishop  of  Newfoundland 
challenges  our  respectful  admiration — that  while  by  his 
manifold  gifts  he  was  qualified  for  the  highest  places  in 
the  world  and  in  the  Church,  he  without  murmur  devoted 
all  his  powers  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  poor  neglected 
fishermen  who  were  given  to  him  as  his  charge. 

It  happens  that  I  send  my  book  to  press  on  this  day 
when  the  Church  commemorates  all  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  the  true  faith,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great, 
the  unknown  as  well  as  the  known,  the,  martyr  and 
confessor  as  well  as  the  hidden  saint;  and  as>  ere  I 
finally  lay  down  my  pen,  I  once  more  think  of  him, 
whom  for  many  years  I  have  held  in  reverent  honour, 
and  whose  works  and  words  and  writings  have  latterly 
occupied  much  of  my  thoughts>  I  cannot  but  quote,  and 
apply  to  him,  the  words  of  a  living  writer  on  one  who  was 
a  conspicuous  character  in  the  Mediaeval  Church,  and 
which  seem  to  describe  his  present  place  "in  the  noble 
company  of  the  strong  and  meek,  who  have  not  been 
afraid  of  the  mightiest  and  have  not  disdained  to  work 
for  and  with  the  lowliest;  capable  of  the  highest  things, 
content  as  living  before  Him,  with  whom  there  is  neither 
high  nor  low,  to  minister  in  the  humblest."  ^ 


It  remains  only  for  me  to  thank  those  (too  numerous 
in  all  cases  to  be  specified)  who,  by  contributing  their 

1  Dean  Churcli  on  S.  Anselm* 
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personal  reminiscences,  or  by  the  loan  of  letters  and 
documents,  have  rendered  my  task  comparatively  easy, 
and  have  given  to  this  biography  whatever  of  interest  or 
merit  may  be  found  in  its  compilation ;  especially  I  desire 
to  record  my  obligations  to  the  Most  Bev.  the  Primus  of 
Scotland,  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Salisbury,  the  Dean 
of  Wells,  the  Eev.  G.  D.  Adams,  Vicar  of  East  Budleigh*; 
the  Eev.  E.  J.  Beck,  Eector  of  Eotherhithe;  the  Eev. 
Edward  Coleridge,  Fellow  of  Eton  College ;  the  Eev.  J. 
0.  Clutterbuck,  Vicar  of  Long  Wittenham ;  the  Eev.  W, 
Falconer,  Eector  of  Bushey;  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Harvey,  of 
Port  de  Grave ;  the  Eev.  G.  M.  Johnson,  Eector  of  Bar- 
ningham  Parva;  the  Eev.  L.  Lough,  Eector  of  Paget, 
Bermuda ;  the  Eev.  E.  Machen,  of  Eastbach  Court ;  the 
Eev.  A.  W.  Mountain,  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  Stony  Strat- 
ford J  the  Eev.  J.  Eigaud,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  ;  the  Eev.  U.  Z.  Eule,  formerly  Missionaiy  at 
the  Bay  of  Inlands ;  the  Eev.  Canon  Seymour,  of  Wor- 
cester ;  the  Eev.  R  H.  Taylor,  of  Brigus ;  and  the  Eev. 
Cecil  Wray,  formerly  Vicar  of  S.  Martin's,  LivejcpooL 


London,  All  Saints*  Day,  1876. 
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LIFE  OF  EDWAKD  FEILD, 


BISHOP  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


CHAPTER    I. 


[1801—1643.] 

**  Mark'st  thou  in  him  no  token  true 
"  Of  Heaven's  own  Priests,  both  old  and  new, 

In  penitential  ^rb  austere 
Fix'd  in  the  wild,  from  year  to  year, 
The  lessons  of  stem  love  to  teach, 
To  penitents,  and  to  children  preach, 
Bold  words  and  eager  glances  stay. 
And  gently  level  Jesu's  way  ? " 

Lyra  InnocetUium. 

Edward  Feild,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  at 
Worcester,  on  June  7,  1801,  the  third  son  of  James 
Feild,  Esq.,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  family  long 
settled  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  Nothing  specially 
worthy  of  notice  h^  been  chronicled  concerning  his  boy- 
hood ;  the  performances  of  maturer  years  are  generally  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  promises  of  a  precocious  child- 
hood, and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  case  of  one 
whose  subsequent  life  was  so  exceptionally  noble,  his 
nearest  surviving  relative  should  say  that  in  his  early  years 
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there  was  nothing  remarkable  abolt  him.  Having  spent 
some  years  at  a  school  at  Bewdley,  he  went  in  1814  to  Bugby, 
and  in  1820  carried  off  the  first  prize  out  of  four  awarded 
for  Latin  composition,  the  subject  being,  "  Mulierum 
legatio  ad  M.  Coriolanum  patrioB  suae  arma  ir^ermtem" 
From  Bugby  he  took  an  Exhibition  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  gained  a  Michel  Scholarship.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  Easter  Term,  1823,  obtaining  a  second 
class  in  the  classical  school,  and  his  name  stands  alone  in 
the  first  class  of  the  mathematical  school.  He  became  a 
Fellow  on  the  Michel  Foundation  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  in  due  time  was  appointed  Lecturer  of  the  college. 
The  present  Dean  of  Wells,'  who  shared  his  labours  in 
that  capacity,  says,  "  I  recollect  very  well  that  he  worked 
very  hard,  and  threw  a  deal  of  vigour  into  the  system  as 
far  as  was  possible  in  the  then  state  of  things.  There  was 
one  tutor  and  three  lecturers,  and  the  system  was  as  bad 
as  could  be."  For  the  system  it  is  obvious  that  the  lecturers 
were  not  responsible. 

In  the  spring  of  1826  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
a  Fellowship  at  Oriel ;  there  were  two  vacancies  and  twelve 
competitors,  the  fortunate  ones  being  Bichard  Hurrell 
Froude,  and  Bobert  Isaac  Wilberforce.'  But  it  is  with  his 
lii'e  and  work  as  priest  and  bishop  that  these  pages  are 

*  Very  Rev.  G.  H.  S.  Johnson. 

*  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  himself  an  nnsnccessM  competitor  on  this 
occasion,  has  kindly  given  me  some  interesting  particulars  of  this  contest. 
His  lordship  writes  :-^The  candidates  were  **  versified  "  by  Mr.  James,  of 
Oriel,  as  follows  : — 

*Aytpts  otSe  SvcSSck'  iir  *Qpil\  ^K0op  iytSvei, 
I  ^povSos,*  To^dypopos,  M*  *AX4KTop*Sf^  *lx9ios  ia,* 
KtiK6y  Spos,^  AuTffoi  "Kirptu,*  Apvo^UuKos^  "Aypos,^ 
KpTafidwv,^  Bi6tov  t'  6  y*  iirciyv/tos  i}/tcr^jpoio,^° 
'Upas  r*  oCtfOfi*  ix^^t^^  "al  iw^y  d^Koyn  8^  $vfi^?* 


»  Froude. 

*  Bowe. 

»  Oakeley. 

*  BowmaiL 

■  Beaximont. 

■  FeUd. 

»  Cox. 

*  Copleston. 

•  Hoberljr. 

Ur.  James,  th«  yrrlter,  was  vicar  of  Cobham,  vhioh  explains  No.  10. 


10  Cobham. 

»»  Caroy. 

i>  Wilberforca. 
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chiefly  concerned ;  on  May  21, 1826,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Diaconate  by  Bishop  Legge,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  his 
fellowship  being  his  title;  at  Christmas,  1827,  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  having  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously been  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  Kidlington;  and 
here  commenced  that  course  of  ministerial  activity,  guided 
by  profound  learning  and  simple  devotion  to  duty  so 
undeviating  and  unhesitating  as  to  seem  to  have  been 
rendered  without  effort,  which  marked  his  whole  career 
of  service  for  nearly  fifty  years. , 

These  pages  will  have  been  written  to  little  purpose 
if  they  do  not  show  how,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  respects, 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  estimate  of 
duty  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  many  problems,  social  and 
political,  as  well  as  moral  and  ecclesiastical,  which  must 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  every  intelligent  clergyman,  however 
humble  may  be  his  sphere.  The  standard  of  ministerial 
obligations  in  1827  was  very  different  from  that  which  is 
demanded  now;  fifty  years  ago  even  those  saintly  men, 
with  whose  memories  we  connect  the  origin  of  that  glorious 
movement  which,  under  God,  has  made  the  Church  what 
now  we  see  it,  were  content  to  reside  in  Oxford,  going 
out  to  their  parishes,  in  some  instances  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  away,  for  their  Sunday  duties,  and  when  other- 
wise required  by  their  parishioners.  But  Mr.  Feild  set 
a  better  example;  although  his  parish  was  only  five 
miles  distant  he  made  it  his  chief  work  and  lived  on  the 
spot,  coming  to  Oxford  for  his  lectures,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  parergon.  A  friend  writes  to  me,  "  When  I  went  into 
residence  at  Wadham  in  1829  Mr.  Feild  was  soon  pointed 
out  to  me  riding  past  the  college  every  morning  from  one 
of  the  northern  parishes,  of  which  he  was  curate,  reversing 
the  practice  of  clerical  fellows,  for  instead  of  living  in 
college  he  lodged  in  his  curacy." 

The  result  of  his  residence    and   his   teaching    was 
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remarkable.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  may  be  statf^d, 
without  offence  it  is  hoped  to  any,  that  Kidlington  was 
reputed  to  be  a  bad  parish ;  its  village  green  was  noted  for 
fights,  and  these  the  courageous  curate  made  a  point  of 
attending ;  and  at  length,  by  suasion,  by  force  of  personal 
influence,  by  loving  interference,  and  where  all  other 
means  failed,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  he  wrought  a  real 
change-  in  this  and  other  respects  among  his  parishioners. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  education,  and  built 
schools  at  Kidlington  which  were  regarded  as  models  for 
the  neighbourhood.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Feild's^  for  the  following  account 
of  his  work  in  this  his  first  charge : — 

"The  energy  with  which  Feild  commenced  his  work 
rather  grated  on  the  good,  though  high  and  dry  feelings  of 
his  rector ;  nevertheless  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
want  of  support  and  assistance  either  from  him  or  the  college. 
When  I  accepted  this  small  college  living  (and  before  that), 
I  was  anxious  to  learn  lessons  in  school  keeping,  of  which 
I  had  ali'eady  seen  something  elsewhere,  but  which  was 
then  completely  in  its  infancy.  I  paid  many  visits  to 
Kidlington.  Feild  did  not  rest  till  he  had  seen  efficient 
schools  built.  He  was  the  master,  and,  so  to  speak,. the 
mistress  of  the  schools.  His  influence  over  the  children  was 
surprising.  Infant  schools  were  then  few  and  far  between. 
From  what  I  saw  at  Kidlington  I  at  once  organized 
one  when  I  became  vicar  here.  Whenever  I  think  of 
infant  schools,  which  I  have  always  made  an  indispenr 
sable  part  of  the  school  system  here,  I  think  of  Feild  and 
his,  so  to  speak,  magical  power  over  the  infants ;  his  whole 
soul  seemed  to  be  cast  into  the  work.  I  feel  sure  that  I 
never  should  have  done  what  I  have  done  in  that  direction 
but  for  him  at  starting.  A  visit  to  Kidlington  was  always 
one  of  the  bright  days  of  his  visit  to  England,  as,  no  doubt 
^  Bev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  vicar  of  Long  Wittenham. 
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the  well-being  of  the  parish  was  the  object  of  his  prayeis.  J 
fancy  that  I  can  now  see  the  infant  children  in  the  school 
contending  for  his  caresses  whilst  he  held  one  in  his  arms/' 

Another  friend^  writes-^ 

*'  I  visited  his  schools  at  Kidlington,  and  at  times  met 
him  at  the  house  of  the  late  Bector  of  Exeter  College.  I 
used  also  to  see  him  often,  but  as  we  both  had  our  own 
worlpto  do,  and  he  never  lost  time,  little  then  passed  be- 
tween us.  He  readily  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  firm  in 
execution;  he  was  no  talker,  made  no  display,  and  all 
proceeded  from  him  earnestly  indeed,  but  naturally  from 
the  sober  temperament  and  habit  of  his  mind.  He  was 
what  the  French  would  call  *  entier  * ;  but  in  the  best  sense. 

"  I  was  remarking  upon  the  difficulty  I  found  in  compo- 
sition, making  frequent  corrections,  &c.  *  I  never,*  said  he, 
'  change  what  I  write,  and  could  not  do  so.'  At  the  time 
I  was  much  surprised  at  his  answer,  but  I  afterwards 
thought  it  characteristic  of  himself." 

Those  were  stirring  times,  and  Mr.  Feild's  active  mind 
was  keen  to  take  in  all  that  was  going  on  around  him  and 
to  direct  the  minds  of  his  parishioners.  The  "  Swing  Eiots" 
were  in  full  vigour,  and  burnings,  and  other  acts  of  violence 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  None  occurred  in  Kidlington, 
but  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  not  so  exempt.  Cavalry 
were  stationed  at  Otmoor  and  elsewhere,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rural  population  was  in  a  state  of  ferment.  In  the 
schools  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  building,  he 
was  wont  to  assemble  his  people  and  to  deliver  to  them 
addresses  on  subjects  in  which  they  were  concerned,  but 
which  were  not  so  suitable  for  being  dealt  with  in  the  pulpit. 
On  November  28,  ,1830,  he  delivered  an  address  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  in  which  the  prevalent  delusions  con- 
cerning the  mischievous  effects  of  the  use  of  agricultural 
machinery  were'  Exposed  with  manly  courage  and  cool 
*  Rev,  W.  Falconer,  rector  of  Busbey. 
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common  sense.  The  address  was  printed,  and  found  renders 
far  beyond  the  circle  for  which  it  was  written,  running 
through  six  editions. 

The  whole  pamphlet  is  full  of  the  soundest  political 
economy,  and  shows  how  in  all  matters  the  future  bishop 
was  in  advance  of  the  position  which  the  clergy  of  those 
days  assumed.    The  address  was  given  at  a  period  of 
unusual  panic,  and  in  their  fear  passion  usurped  the  ^no- 
tion of  argument  among  all  classes ;   but  the  curate  of 
Kidlington  was  quite  calm,  and  was  able  to  appeal  to 
principles.    In  the  first  place  he  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  villagers.    **  It  used  to  be  our  boast  and  our  bless- 
ing that  every  one  in  this  free  land  could  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  act  as  he  pleased,  without  fear  of  danger  or 
interruption.    Every  one  could  lie  down  at  night  and  rise 
in  the  morning  secure  both  of  his  life  and  his  property. 
But  now  matters  seem  for  a  moment  to  be  very  much 
changed ;  every  day  brings  us  some  fresh  account  of  pro- 
perty destroyed  and  of  lives  threatened:  the  soldiers  are 
called  out  to  protect  us,  and  almost  every  second  man,  who 
can  be  trusted,  is  sworn  to  act  as  a  constable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  king's  peace  and  the  general  safety  of  us 
all"    He  then  showed  that  whatever  the  distress  of  indi- 
viduals might  be,  the  destruction  of  the  food  of  the  people 
must  increase  that  distress,  and  that,  as  the  immediate 
consequence  of  these  disturbances,  labour  was  at  a  stand- 
still, the  farmer  was  driven  from  his  property,  labourers  were 
without  employment,  the  well-to-do  people  quitted  the 
coiutry  for  the  towns,  and  only  desolation  and  nakedness 
were  to  be  seen.    "  For  myself,"  he  said,  "  nothing,  I  hope 
and  believe,  would  diive  me  from  my  post ;  and  as  long  as 
I  can  serve  any  of  you  I  am  bound  to  do  it,  and,  by  God's 
help,  so  I  will ;  but  if  such  disturbances  should  happen 
here  as  have  happened  in  some  places,  could  I,  with  any 
propriety,  keep  the  rest  of  my  family  here  ?    Could  any 
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rers  were 


ladies  remain  here  ?  and  if  all  these  should  remove  to  tlie 
neighbouring  town,  would  not  the  poor  man  lose  many  a 
kind  and  valuable  friend  7 "  Some  people  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  destroying  com  and  burning  or  breaking 
machines  ;  Mr.  Feild  could  see  none.  "  A  man's  machine/' 
said  he,  "is  his  property,  and  what  right  can  I  or  any 
person  have  to  destroy  another  man's  property  ?  .  .  . 
What  country  is  this  to  live  in,  if  a  man's  property  is  to 
be  destroyed  at  the  whim  of  every  ignorant  and  selfish 
person  who  would  bring  all  men  to  a  level,  not  by  raising 
himself  but  by  keeping  every  one  else  down  ?  It  would  be 
quite  as  wise  and  quite  as  just  to  say  to  some  man  of  great 
talents  and  great  education,  *  Sir,  I  find  your  head  is  a  much 
better  head  than  mine,  for  I  find  that  you  are  getting  rich 
by  it,  while  I  remain  poor ;  and  therefore  I  desire  you  will 
use  your  headpiece  no  more,  for  if  you  do  I  shall  certainly 
come  and  break  it' .  .  .  You  say  lil.-rty  I  liberty !  and 
I  say  liberty !  liberty  I  but  what  liberty  is  that  when  a 
man  may  not  keep  his  own  property,  or  use  his  own 
machines,  or  enrich  himself  by  his  own  inventions  ?" 

He  then  proceeded  to  prove  that  machines  were  a  bless- 
ing to  the  country,  and  that  if  they  injured  the  poor, 
although  that  circumstance  would  not  lead  him  to  assist 
in  their  destruction,  yet  it  would  certainly  make  him 
regret  their  introduction ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  so  far 
from  injuring  they  greatly  benefited  the  poor,  and  this  he 
proved  by  the  history  of  printing,  by  which  where  1,000 
persons  were  formerly  engaged  in  writing  books,  10,000 
were  now  engaged  in  printing  them.  So  with  spinning, 
paper-making  and  the  like,  the  increased  facility  of 
production  caused  increased  expenditure,  so  that  before  the 
introduction  of  printing-presses  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  four  Bibles  in  Kidlington,  and  any  one  who 
could  read  was  regarded  as  a  wonder.  Now  there  were  at  least 
400  Bibles  and  everybody  could  learn  to  read,  and  almost 
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all  were  able  to  do  so.  So  with  clothing :  the  poorest  now 
had  articles  which  but  a  few  years  before  were  to  be 
obtained  only  by  people  of  property.  "Last  winter,"  he  said, 
"I  sold  a  blanket  to  a  poor  person  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  told  me  she  never  before  had  possessed 
one  in  her  life.  And  how  is  it  that  you  can  possess  these 
comforts  which  your  fathers  could  not  ?  Why,  they  are 
cheap  I  And  what  has  made  them  cheap  ?  Why,  machines." 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  prove  that  if  machines  were 
destroyed  the  manufactures  would  go  to  France  and  Ger- 
many and  other  foreign  countries.  ''  You  have  heard,  and 
heard  truly,''  he  said,  "  that  England  is  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  But  what  has  made  her  so  ?  Why,  chiefly 
her  machinery.  I  have  travelled  myself  in  other  countries 
where  machines  are  not  so  much  used,  and  the  poor  there 
are  beyond  comparison  worse  fed  and  worse  clothed  than 
in  our  own  country.  In  some  parts  of  France  all  the  poor 
wear  wooden  shoes.  Would  you  like  to  wear  wooden 
shoes  ?  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  Yet  these  people  have 
few  machines ;  if  they  had  more  machines  they  would  buy 
the  other  necessaries  of  life  cheaper  and  would  have  more 
money  to  spare  for  shoes ;  so  you  see  how  much  better  we 
are  off  with  machines  than  they  without."  These  were 
easy  lessons  in  the  first  principles  of  political  economy,  but 
they  were  such  as  only  an  able  man  would  have  dared  to 
give.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  arguments  used  were 
such  as  would  fall  within  the  experience  of  the  audience, 
who  literally  would  know  where  the  shoe  pinched.  The 
lecturer  next  tried  to  show  that  the  obnoxious  thrasli- 
ing-machines  themselves  were  a  direct  benefit  to  the  poor, 
and  to  enforce  his  argument  he  quoted  facts  within  the 
cognizance  of  alL    He  said — 

"  You  all  know  very  well  that  soon  after  harvest  yod 
generally  find  your  bread  rise  somewhat  in  price ;  some- 
tinwa  a  penny,  sometimes  three-halfpence,  sometimes  two-  • 
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pence  the  loaf.  You  don't  like  this  advance  in  price.  I 
have  often  heard  you  complain  of  it  But  what  is  the 
.  occasion  of  such  a  rise  in  price  just  at  i\w  t  ime  when  we 
should  suppose  corn  was  most  plentiful  ?  The  occasion 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  grain  to  market  so  fast 
as  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and  so  the  price  rises  of  course.  La- 
bourers are  employed^  some  getting  in  the  late  harvest, 
some  ploughing,  some  in  other  field  work ;  and  they  don't 
like  to  be  shut  up  in  the  bam  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Some  labourers,  I  know,  refuse  to  thrash  during  the  season 
of  harvest.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  The  corn  rises  in 
price,  and  this,  of  course,  is  very  unpleasant,  but  especially 
to  the  poor  man.  To  remedy  this  evil  thrashing-machines 
were  invented,  which  can  bring  a  large  quantity  of  com 
into  thd  market  in  a  shoit  time^  aiid  so  help  to  lower 
the  price  and  save  us  from  want,  and  I  believe  if  they 
were  laid  aside  we  should  all  suffer  more  or  less  in 
consequence." 

But  having  exhausted  all  the  Arguments  which  political 
economy  supplied,  Mr.  Feild  took  higher  ground,  and 
appealed  to  the  Christian  fellowship  which  they  were 
bound  t<}  recognize  as  binding  all  classes  together  in  the 
only  sure  botids,  and  so  his  well-meant  lecture  in  politics 
developed,  as  was  right  and  pto^er,  into  a  terse  and  prac- 
tical sermon  on  the  duties  of  Christian  citizenship.  Mr. 
Feild's  arguments  are  not  yet  obsolete,  and  his  lecture 
might  in  the  present  day  be  circulated  with  advantage 
among  the  thoughtful  but  discontented  atid  illogical  people 
who  drgauize  strikes  and  trade  unions.  While  wholly  on 
the  side  of  order  and  law,  his  sympathies  were  ever  with 
the  poor;  no  pseudo-aristocratic  prejudices  warped  his 
judgment  or  influenced  his  mind  as  he  studied  the  social 
problems  of  the  day. 

He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  then  new  Poor  Laws,  which 
were  the  outcome  of  theSwing  Eiots,  and  his  answers  to 
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questions  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Poor  Laws  appear 
in  the  First  lieport  of  that  body.  The  questions  were  forty- 
six  in  number,  the  last  in  the  series  boing,  "  Can  you  give 
the  Commissioners  any  information  respecting  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  agricultural  riots  and  burnings  of 
1830  and  1831  ?"  The  answers  given  to  so  very  wide  a 
question  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  extremely  varied  in  terms 
and  character,  but  having  looked  through  some  hundreds 
1  have  not  found  one  which  for  boldness  and  acuteness 
approaches  Mr.  Feild's.  It  was  as  follows :  "  The  causes 
appear  to  have  been  the  mal-administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy :  the  consequences, 
however  "injurious  to  individuals,  have  beyond  question 
been  greatly  beneficial  to  the  community." 

In  June  1831  he  delivered  another  address  in  the  school- 
room, which  was  also  printed  and  largely  circulated.  A 
labouring  man  in  an  adjoining  parish,  stung  by  the  re- 
proaches of  his  wife  and  of  his  own  conscience,  but  unable 
to  conquer  his  intemperate  habits,  which  had  brought  his 
family  to  beggary,  had  committed  suicide,  calmly  and  de- 
liberately. The  sad  event  made  a  great  impression  and 
the  zealous  curate  seized  the  occasion,  "to  say  things 
which  could  not  so  properly  have  been  said  in  church,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your 
best  and  everlasting  interests."  And  as  in  his  previous 
address  he  had  advanced  principles  which  subsequent; 
events  have  proved  to  have  been  sound,  so  now  he  pleads 
for  wholesome  liberty,  and  looks  to  moral  improvement 
rather  than  jbo  Acts  of  Parliament  to  lessen  the  crime  of 
drunkenness. 

* 

"  Many  persons  ask.  What  shall  we  do  to  check  the  evil  ? 
Shall  we  ask  Parliament  to  make  beer  dear  again,  and  to 
put  down  the  beer-houses  ?  Shall  we  put  our  hands  to  a 
pd\)er  saying  we  think  cheap  beer  a  nuisance  and  the  beer- 
houses a  nuisance  ?    I  know  many  good  and  worthy  persons 
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have  done  so,  and  already  many  petitions  have  been 
forwarded  to  Parliament ;  but  I  have  never  signed  any  such 
petition  and  I  never  will.  I  always  rejoice  and  always 
shall  rejoice,  when  any  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life 
are  brought  within  reach  of  the  poor,  and  therefore  instead 
of  wishing  to  make  beer  dearer,  I  heartily  hope  it  may  be 
cheaper  still.  ...  I  don't,  however,  mean  to  deny  that 
the  cheapness  of  beer  may  for  a  time  encourage  and 
increase  the  mischief. 

If  you  have  curbed  in  a  horse  too  tight,  when  you 
loosen  the  rein  it  is  likely  he  will  at  first  go  a  little  too  free ; 
but  this  is  soon  over,  and  when  we  see  his  powerful  action 
and  free  paces,  who  will  not  confess  that  he  goes  better  and 
safer  now  than  when  curbed  and  cramped  and  deprived'Of 
his  liberty  ?  It  is  just  so  when  an  indulgence  has  been 
newly  granted  to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  it  too 
long ;  but  let  them  have  time  to  recover  themselves  and 
to  understand  their  privileges,  and  the  mischief  will  cease. 
The  good  will  overcome  the  evil" 

The  sanguine  hopes  of  the  curate  of  Kidlington  in  1831 
have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  realized,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  a  famous  dictum  of  I'  e  present  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  when  speaking  on  this  subject  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  but  an  echo  (unconscious  n<^  doubt) 
of  the  words  of  Mr.  Feild  spoken  more  than  forty  years 
previously.  His  great  antipathy  to  what  he  called  "  the 
self-righteous  absurdities  of  teetotalism,"  appears  on  several 
occasions  in  his  letters  and  reports :  intemperance  caused 
him  great  anxiety  both  in  England  and  in  Newfoundland, 
and  he  was  himself  almost  a  total  abs|;ainer,  but  he 
objected  to  the  pledge  as  superfluous  and  immoral 

In  1834  he  became  rector  of  English  Bicknor,  a  college 
living  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Gloucestershire.  It 
seemed  as  though  this  were  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  his  life's 
labours ;  unselfish  to  the  last  degree,  without  any  thought 
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of  worldly  advancement,  and  happy  in  the  sphere  in  which 

he  found  himself^  it  may  truly  be  said  of  him 

**  The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose, 
And  learning's  solid  dignity." 

Within  the  limits  of  this  parish  and  in  the  performance  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  he  found  occupation  that  amply  satisfied 
his  highest  ambition,  and  here  the  next  ten  years  of  his 
life  were  spent.  They  were  not  uneventful  years,  and  his 
peculiar  gifts  were  called  forth  for  the  benefit  of  an  area 
much  wider  than  that  of  his  small  parish ;  he  pursued  as 
rector  the  same  policy  which  had  marked  his  residence 
at  Kidlington.  His  successor,  the  Eev.  J.  Burdon,  who  is 
still  rector  of  English  Bicknor,  has  been  so  good  as  to  send 
me  the  following  description  of  the  results  and  traditions 
of  Mr.  Feild's  incumbency  i — 

"  The  bishop  is  remembered  with  affectionate  regard  to 
this  day  by  a  great  many  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 
His  great  influence  was  through  schools,  which  he  built 
at  a  time  when  nobody  troubled  themselves  about  such 
things,  and  he  exercised  wonderful  influence  over  the 
children,  though  strict  even  to  severity  in  his  management 
of  the  school.  They  were  afraid  of  him,  and  yet  they 
liked  him  very  much.  The  last  time  hQ  was  over,  several 
of  the  rather  elderly  people  had  stories  about  their  school 
days,  and  how  the  bishop  had  thrashed  them,  and  such  like 
agreeable  reminiscences,  which  I  retailed  to  the  bishop, 
greatly  to  his  amusement*  Some  of  them  he  remembered. 
He  listened  to  the  stories  with  a  quiet  smile,  half  grim  and 
half  jocose,  which  one  often  noticed  in  him.  He  had  a 
very  strong  sense  of  humour^ 

"  One  fact  I  remember  regarding  his  management  of  the 
school,  which  has  always  struck  me  as  very  singular  He 
had  not  the  slightest  ear  for  music,  and  yet  he  contrived  to 
teacb  the  children  music  by  note^    Tliey  sang  in  parts>  and 
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formed  the  choir.  None  but  the  children  sang  in  church, 
and  really  the  singing  was  very  fair.  The  schoolmaster 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  singing,  the  bishop 
did  it  all  or  nearly  all  himself,  and  yet  he  was  utterly 
deficient  both  in  voice  and  ear.  He  had  printed  a  little 
book  for  teaching  singing,  of  which  I  think  I  still  have 
copies  by  me.  This  was  quite  of  a  piece  with  his  character, 
which  took  delight  in  grappling  with  difficulties. 

*•  I  should  think  there  were  no  such  schools  in  Glouces- 
tershire as  these  at  Bicknor  while  under  the  bishop's 
superintendence,  and  yet  if  any  clergyman  attempted  to 
carry  out  so  strict  a  discipline  in  these  days  he  would  be 
had  up  before  a  magistrate  before  three  months  were  over. 
Nevertheless  his  pupils  remember  him  with  the  utmost 
respect."  ' 

From  another  correspondent,  a  lady  well  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion,  I  have  received  testimony  to  his  labours 
as  a  parish  priest,  which  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  gives 
the  impression  made  by  them  on  the  mind  of  a  young 
child : — 

"  My  recollections  of  Bishop  Feild,  as  rector  of  English 
Bicknor,  are  those  of  a  little  child,  who  delighted  in  him 
as  the  most  genial  and  pleasant  of  playfellows— and  who 
was  more  proud  of  than  frightened  at  being  catechized  by 
him  with  the  village  children,  *  after  the  second  Lesson  at 
Evening  Prayer '  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent.  This  catechizing 
was  of  the  simplest  and  most  literal  kind,  'saying  the 
Catechism '  in  fact— yet  it  was  the  revival  of  that  strict 
and  accurate  attention  to  the  rubrics  q#  the  Prayer-book, 
love  for  and  obedience  to  which  he  was  the  first  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  many  children  of  the  Church.  This  descrip- 
tion of  his  catechizing  in  church  would  give  little  notion  of 
his  power  of  teaching,  which  of  course  was  one  of  his 
special  gifts  in  those  days,  and  which  I  even  can  recoUect 
in  Sunday  school  lessons  when  I  was  often  present.    He 
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not  only  organized,  but  created  schools — day  and  Sunday 
schools,  unknown  in  this  district  till  he  came  into  it.  His 
love  for  children  was  intense,  he  never  passed  one  without 
a  smile  or  a  pat ;  at  the  same  time  even  with  little  children 
he  could  be  severe,  when  occasion  required.  His  own 
energy  and  power  of  work  was  so  great  that  he  was  apt  to 
be  exacting,  perhaps,  from  others  of  feebler  powers  both  as 
pupils  and df  workers  in  the  parish;  he  could  not  tolerate 
work  of  any  sort  imperfectly  or  half  done,  if  it  was  possible 
for  the  doer  to  do  it  better.  He  never  spared  himself,  and 
the  stem  self-denial  so  conspicuous  in  his  long  and  noble 
episcopate  was  equally  remarkable  in  the  softer,  easier  life 
of  his  much-loved  parish." 

The  Bev.  E.  Machen,  of  Eastbach  Court,  has  enabled  me 

to  add  his  reminiscences  of  the  bishop  as  a  parish  priest, 

and  the  testimony  thus  collected  from  three  distinct  sources 

#  will,  it  is  supposed,  clearly  show  what  proof  he  made  of 

his  ministry  as  an  English  vicar : — 

"  My  earliest  remembrances  of  Bishop  Feild  date  from  the 
year  1834,  when  he  came  to  take  possession  of  the  "-ectory 
of  English  Bicknor.  It  was  very  soon  seen  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  He  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  the 
parish  before  all  felt  that  they  had  a  real  man  among  them, 
to  whom  they  could  look  up  with  respect  and  reverence ; 
but  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  gentle  tender  nature 
made  itself  felt  through  a  certain  sternness  and  ruggedness  of 
exterior,  and  we  found  that  we  could  not  only  esteem  him 
highly  but  love  him  heartily.  I  was  a  boy  at  Rugby  at  the 
time,  and  he  delighted  me  by  his  ready  sympathy  with 
all  Bugby  doings  and  pursuits.  He  would  look  over  the 
Oxford  class-lists  with  great  interest,  and  take  delight 
in  finding  the  names  of  any  Bugbeians  who  had  been 
doing  honour  to  the  old  school  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  I 
remember,  he  was  invited  to  preach  a  school  anniversary 
sermon  at  a  neighbouring  church.    I  have  no  recollection 
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of  the  sennon,  except  that  he  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  waste  uncultured  forest  land  around  and  the  barren 
untaught  minds  of  children  who  were  receiving  no  religious 
instruction.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy  and  gentry,  and  all  were  invited,  the 
preacher  of  course  amongst  the  rest,  by  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  to  luncheon.  But  Feild  declined.  He  had  heard 
of  a  sick  person  in  a  distant  part  of  his  own  parish,  which 
he  had  not  yet  explored,  and  I  well  remember  his  asking 
me  to  poitit  out  the  road  to  it.  This  may  seem  a  trifle ' 
to  put  on  record.  But  it  exactly  shows  the  manner  of  the 
man — always  duty  put  before  pleasure  in  small  things 
as  well  as  great.  He  built  schools  in  Eiigl&h  Bicknor,  at 
considerable  cost  to  himself  (there  had  been  no  day-school 
before  his  time),  rebuilt  the  church,  and  left  many  external 
marks  of  his  ten  years'  residence  in  the  parish.  But  he  left 
far  deeper,  more  endaring  marks  in  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  those  committed  to  his  charge,  many  of  whom  to  this  day, 
after  an  interval  of  thirty-five  years  love  to  dwell  upon  his 
sayings  and  doings.  He  had  a  very  special  love  for  children. 
I  often  now  meet  with  rugged  men  and  toilwom  women 
who  speak  of  lessons  learned  from  Mr.  Feild  at  Bicknor 
SchooL  He  could  be  severe  at  times,  he  may  occasionally 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  severity — ^for  his  righteous  soul 
was  specially  vexed  at  anything  like  deceit  or  falsehood 
or  irreverence  in  a  child. 

"  Mr.  Feild  was  a  man  of  very  strong  constitutUn  and 
active  habits,  but  the  parish  of  English  Bicknor  is  a  widely 
scattered  one,  and  many  of  the  hamlet3  and  outlying 
cottages  can  only  be  reached  by  very  rough  and  steep 
roads,  so  that  he  employed  a  curate  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  incumbency,  and  two  or  three  young  men  to 
whom  he  gave  a  title  have  ever  had  reason  to  bless  the 
day  in  which  they  became  associated  with  Feild  in  the 
charge  of  a  parish.    He  taught  them  their^work — saw  that 
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they  were  diligent  and  regular  in  their  visits  to  the  sickiLl 
bed  and  the  school,  and  did  not  shrink  from  criticizing 
their  sermons,  and  pointing  out  any  deficiencies  in  state- 
ments of  doctrine,  and  any  errors  in  matters  of  taste.  Nor 
did  he  take  it  too  much  to  heart  if  they  sometimes  winced 
a  little  under  his  treatment 

"  I  caiL  well  remember  the  universal  and  genuine  regret 
that  was  felt  and  expressed  throughout  the  parish,  when 
it  became  known  that  he  had  decided  to  accept  the 
i3ishopric  of  Nenpfoundland.  Bich  and  poor  alike  felt  that 
they  were  losing  a  true  pastor  and  a  friend  indeed.  The 
state  of  society  at  English  Bicknor,  when  Feild  came  to* 
the  parish,  w^  at  a  very  low  ebb.  There  were  two  or  three 
disreputable  public-houses,  and  the  noisy  contention  of 
drunken  men  in  the  streets  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  farmers  did  not  generally  set  a  good  example — ^the 
ringers  and  singers  were  a  troublesome  lot.  He  had  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  rough  work,  and  his  unflinching  courage — 
his  utter  contempt  for  what  is  commonly  called  popularity, 
his  steady  purpose  in  all  that  he  did  and  said  to  please 
God  rather  than  man,  exactly  fitted  him  for  it.  It  had 
long  been  the  wish  of  his  heart  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
*  Old  Bear,*  a  public-house  close  to  the  church  and  the 
rectory  (and  which  was  the  scene  of  frequent  drunken 
brawls)  for  the  purpose  of  building  almshouses  on  the  site. 
This  wish  was  never  accomplished  during  his  stay  at 
Bickntr,  but  when  he  paid  one  of  his  rare  and  hasty  visits 
to  England,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  suitable  and 
commodious  building,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  *  Old  Bear,' 
tenanted  by  six  aged  parishioners,  who  were  spending  a 
peaceful  old  age,  *  fast  by  the  church,  whose  aisles  in  youth 
they  trod.*  This  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him,  and  he 
often  used  to  say  playfully,  'that  when  he  was  worn  ore 
and  past  work  he  should  ask  for  a  room  ia  the  Bicknor 
almshouses  in  which  to  end  his  days, 
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The  fame  of  his  powers  in  school  matters  was  now  widely 
spread.  Education  was  becoming,  what  it  has  since  con> 
tinued  to  be,  a  foremost  and  pressing  question.  Existing 
schools  were  known  to  be  as'^bad  as  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive ;  the  teeu^hers  were  ignorant,  and  aimed  at  nothing 
beyond  teaching  by  rote ;  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education 
had  begun  to  be  established  in  several  places,  and  the 
National  Society  determined  to  appoint  a  number  of 
inspectors  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  all  the  schools 
in  a  particular  diocese  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop.  The 
first  person  selected  for  this  tentative  position  was  Mr.  Feild. 
From  May  10  to  August  19, 1840,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  on  October  9  in  the  same  year 
until  May  31,  1841,  he  was  engaged  in  similar  work  in 
the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Thus  he  gained  experience 
both  in  a  rural  and  in  a  manufacturing  diocese.  He  con- 
sidered his  duties  to  be, "  (1)  to  ascertain  the^actual  state  of 
each  school ;  (2)  by  encouragement  and  counsel  to  suggest 
remedies  for  apparent  defects  or  deficiencies  as  experience 
might  enable  him,  remembering  always  that  an  irbspedor 
shovld  know  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  of  parochial 
education  as  only  a  parish  minister  can."  How  true  is  the 
foregoing  passage  many  a  school  manager  will  feel  who 
has  smarted  under  the  unsympathetic  demand  of  a  Govern- 
ment Inspector  to  whom,  although  perhaps  in  Holy  Orders, 
none  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  parochial  life  are 
known.  How  sore  was  the  need  of  some  inspection  may 
be  gathered  from  Mr.  Feild's  report,  that  in  many  places 
no  registers  of  attendances  were  kept,  and  no  explanation 
was  given  of  what  was  read.  "  Often  master  and  children 
stand  aghast  together  when  I  propound  any  question; 
the  very  easiest,  being  new  and  strange,  are  difficult 
to  them." 

The  inspection  was  thorough  and  minute,  extending  to 
questions  of  drainage,  ventilation  (little  thought  of  in  thote 
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days),  even  to  the  supply  of  hat-pegs,  and  the  like :  in  every 
school  he  inquired  about  the  private  prayers  of  each  child, 
and  found  that  in  Dorsetshire  they  generally  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed  (which  was  regarded  as  a  prayer, 
the  children  kneeling  and  holding  up  their  hands  while 
repeating  it),  and  one  of  the  many  versions  of  "  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John :"  these  versions  were  so  many  and 
different  that  he  made  a  collection  of  them,  which  finds  a 
place  in  the  Appendix  of  his  report.  In  Warwickshire  he 
was  "  pained  to  hear  of  the  spread  of  Teetotalism  among  the 
schoolmasters ; "  one  refused  to  continue  to  communicate 
because  he  was  pledged  to  total  abstinence,  and  another 
"suspended  in  his  schoolroom  a  sheet  almanac  headed 
(with  a  kind  of  parody  on  the  sacred  title  of  all  Christian 
almanacs)  *  The  Temperance  Almanac,  in  the  Year  of  Total 
Abstinence,  8.'  Surely  persons  of  such  unstable  minds 
(he  adds)  are  most  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  education 
of  children  in  the  obligations  of  the  Christian  covenant." 

His  two  reports  (which  were  in  addition  to  the  confiden- 
tial reports  sent  to  the  bishop  on  each  parish)  occupy  27 
and  76  pages  of  closely-printed  matter  in  the  Eeports  of 
the  National  Society  for  1840  and  1841  respectively,  and 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  Privy  Council  Office 
contains  more  statesmanlike  documents  on  the  great  ques- 
tion with  which  they  deal;  certainly  the  armed  host  of 
Inspectors  who  are  sent  out  from  Whitehall  with  all  the 
authority  which  the  State  can  give  them,  might  study 
with  advantage  both  to  their  own  work  and  to  the  schools 
which  they  visit,  these  two  reports  of  Mr.  Feild.  The  docu- 
ments, it  is  fair  to  add,  brought  to  the  writer  an  oflfer  of  a 
Government  Inspectorship,  which  he  declined,  stating  as  his 
reason  that  he  had  resolved  to  give  himself  up  wholly  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  proper  work.  There  is  a  tradition 
among  his  friends  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  was  so  struck  by  the 
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reports,  and  his  conduct  in  refusing  the  Government  ap- 
pointment, that  he  said,  "  this  man  ought  to  be  a  bishop." 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  where  education  was 
attracting  the  thoughts  of  the  clergy,  men  looked  to  Mr. 
Feild  and  his  experience  before  venturing  on  plans  of  their 
own.  Among  those  who  thus  sat  at  his  feet  was  the  writer 
of  the  following  letter,  now  the  honoured  Primus  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  friendship  thus  commenced  secured,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  the  most  valuable  sympathy  and  material 
assistance  when  the  famous  Inspector  became  Bishop  of 
Newfoundland.     Bishop  Eden  writes  to  me  thus  : — 

"  I  had  been  for  some  time  joint  secretary  with  the  pre- 
sent Dean  of  Winchester  of  the  Essex  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, when  the  late  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield)  asked  me 
to  inspect  the  schools  in  Essex.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  Government  Inspection  of  schools.  Mr.  Feild,  the  first 
inspector  of  schools,  was  just  then  engaged  in  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  I  had 
heard  of  the  admirable  w&y  in  which  he  had  accomplished 
his  work  the  year  before,  and  I  asked  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  allow  me  to  go  down  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
and,  with  Mr.  Feild's  permission,  to  accompany  him  for  a 
short  time,  that  I  might  learn  the  then  novel  lesson  of 
school  inspection  before  venturing  to  undertake  the  task 
to  which  he  had  invited  me.  The  bishop  most  readily 
entered  into  the  proposal,  and  having  obtained  Mr.  Feild's 
permission,  I  went  down  and  accompanied  him  in  his  in- 
spection of  several  schools.  He  was  a  most  kind  instructor, 
and  as  able  as  he  was  kind.  His  system  of  inspection  was 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  thorough,  that  he  soon  made  me 
master  of  it ;  and  thus  armed,  I  was  emboldened  to  accede 
to  my  bishop's  request,  and  conducted  my  inspection 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  *  Feild  Organization.*  So 
thorough  was  his  system  that  he  examined,  I  may  say, 
every  child  in  each  class,  beginning  from  the  lowest  to  the 
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highest,  dismissing  from  the  school  each  class  as  he  exa- 
miued  it,  and  having  given  occupation  to  the  other  children 
who  were  not  under  examination.  He  entered  the  result 
of  his  examination  of  each  class  when  he  had  completed 
it,  in  a  little  paper  book  which  he  had  prepared  under 
different  headings,  and  from  these  books  he  framed  the 
daily  report  of  each  school." 

The  diocese  of  Worcester  having  been  thus  inspected, 
Mr.  Feild  returned  to  his  parish  in  184!),  and  there  con- 
tinued until,  in  1844,  he  was  summoned  to  Newfoundland, 
where  for  thirty-two  years  he  was  abundant  in  labours 
which  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  been 
uninterrupted  and  unparalleled. 

On  the  fact  of  his  nomination  being  known,  offers  of 
material  help  came  to  him  from  all  sides.  The  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  his  college  immediately  commenced  the 
formation  of  a  fund  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  to  be  placed 
at  his  disposal,  "feeling  confident  that  the  well-known 
character  of  Mr.  Feild,  his  sound  judgment  and  discretion, 
his  past  labours  in  the  Church,  and  his  zealous  performance 
of  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  for  many  years,  afford  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  his  office  as  chief  pastor  will  be 
efficiently  discharged  whilst  health  and  strength  are  afforded 
him,  and  that  the  sum  placed  in  his  hands  will  be  employed 
in  the  best  way  calculated  to  advance  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  those  committed  to  his  charge."  This  was  testimony  as 
creditable  to  those  who  offered  it  as  to  him  who  was  the 
subject  of  it;  and  certainly,  if  faithful  and  long-continued 
labours  for  God  and  the  Church,  if  simple  piety  and  hard- 
ness endured  not  only  voluntarily  but  without  complaint, 
if  statesmanlike  forethought,  and  practical  wisdom  in  tlie 
founding  and  subsequent  government  of  a  church,  and  a 
life  lived  as  in  the  very  presence  of  God  and  guided  always 
by  the  Spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  be  subjects  of 
legitimate  admiration  to  those  who  witness  tliem.  Queen's 
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College,  Oxford,  has  had  no  nobler  or  more  distinguished 
member  in  this  generation  than  he  to  whom  his  contem- 
poraries united  in  doing  honour  before  he  left  his  native 
country  for  the  sterile  shores  of  Newfoundland. 

To  the  fund  thus  raised  his  parishioners  contributed 
largely;  but  his  letter  of  thanks  and  acknowledgement 
shows  that,  pressed  for  money  as  all  colonial  bishops  are, 
specially  at  the  commencement  of  their  work,  he  valued 
the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  his  poor  village  flock  far 
above  silver  and  gold.    Thus  he  wrote : — 

"  English  Bicknor, 

April  2,  1844. 

"  My  dear  Friends  and  Parishioners, 

"  I  desire  to  thank  you  most  heartily  and  sincerely  for 
your  very  liberal  contribution  to  the  fund  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  in  my  future  charge,  and  for  the  affectionate 
declaration  of  your  regard  and  good  wishes  which  accom- 
panies it  This  is  not  an  occasion  for  many  words ;  if  you 
do  not  give  me  credit  for  feeling,  deeply  and  gratefully, 
you  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  better  convinced  and  satisfied 
by  set  forms  and  phrases.  I  can  but  thank  you,  and  you 
will  believe  I  do  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  in  all 
simplicity  and  sincerity. 

I  must  be  allowed,  however,  to  assure  you,  that  the 
amount  of  your  donation,  and  the  manner  of  collecting  and 
presenting  it,  are  very  gratifying  to  me.  While  so  consi- 
derable a  sum  of  money  (78/.)  will  materially  assist  the 
good  works  which  our  brethren  in  Newfoundland,  my 
appointed  future  charge,  have  in  hand  (and  such  assistance 
is  greatly  needed),  the  long  list  of  contributors,  names  so 
familiar  and  dear  to  me,  will  remain  in  my  possession  a 
pleasing  memorial  of  your  dutiful  regard  and  goodwill.  I 
can  honestly  assure  you  no  piece  of  silver  or  gold  plate, 
however  costly  or  beautiful,  could  be  regarded  by  me  with 
more  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  or  preserved  with  greater 
care,  than  this  simple  record  of  so  many  dear  friends  and 
parishioners,  of  every  rank  and  degree,  associated  in  a 
common  design  of  acknowledging  my  past  poor  services 
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among  them,  and  of  strengthening  my  hands  and  comfort- 
ing my  heart  in  my  distant  and  more  arduous  sphere  of 
labour.  If  I  might  venture  so  to  apply  the  holy  Apostle's 
words,  '  I  seek  not  yours  but  you ; '  1  value  far  more  than 
any  silver  or  gold  your  list  of  many  names,  hoping  and  be- 
lieving that  they  are  the  token  and  assurance  of  many  good 
wishes  for  my  success  and  welfare,  and  of  many  prayers. 
And  what  is  the  power  of  silver  and  gold  in  comparison  of 
effectual  fervent  prayer?  I  will  then  hope  and  believe, 
whenever  I  look  at  your  list  of  names,  that  you  remember 
me  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  that  as  you  have  lielped  together 
in  your  contributions,  so  you  do  and  will  help  together 
in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me. 

There  is  not  at  present  time,  neither,  I  would  hope, 
necessity,  to  declare  my  earnest  good  wishes  and  sincere 
love  for  you.  Words  are  at  best  but  poor  evidence  in  such 
a  matter,  and  with  respect  to  my  actions  and  labours  among 
you,  it  little  becomes  me  to  speak,  and  God  knows,  and  I 
know,  there  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  Yet,  however  feeble 
or  imperfect  they  were,  and  however  small  the  measure  of 
success  attending  them,  they  were  done  (if  it  be  not  too 
bold  to  say  so)  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  love  of  you. 
And  I  shall  ever  rejoice  and  praise  God  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  assist  in  several  good  works  in  the  parish, 
which,  if  you  retain  and  use  them  in  a  spirit  of  Christian 
faith  and  patience,  may,  under  the  divine  blessing,  help 
you  forward,  and  your  children  after  you,  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

I  conclude  with  my  most  earnest  desire  and  prayer  that 
all  your  works  may  be  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in 
God,  that  so  you  may  glorify  His  holy  name,  and  by  His 
mercy  obtain  everlasting  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.        Your  most  affectionate  and  grateful 

Friend  and  Servant  in  Christ, 

EDWARD  FEILD. 

"  To  (lie  Parishioners  of  English  Bicknor" 


\ 


To  one,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose  acquaintance  accidentally 
made  while  Mr.  Eeild  was  inspector  of  schools,  ripened 


rnosrECTs  and  plans.  » 

into  friendship  wliich  ended  only  with  life,  the   bishop 

designate  wrote    the    following    grave  and    thoughtful 
letter : — 


« 


Feb.  28,  1844. 


*'  It  is  a  source  ol  great  encouragement  and  comfort  to 
me,  on  undertaking  an  arduous  and  responsible  oftice,  to  bo 
assured  of  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  and  effectual 
fervent  prayers  of  many  kind  and  highly  esteemed  friends, 
and  more  especially  of  those  who  are  called  to  and  engaged 
in  the  same  ministry.  For  such  assurances  on  your  part 
accept  my  warmest  thanks.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  in- 
terest you  have  felt  and  showi  in  the  Colonial  Church ; 
and  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  p.  easing  to  me  that  you  can 
speak  of  my  appointment  with  so  much  satisfaction,  well 
knowing  that  you  would  not  express  satisfaction,  whei-o 

you  did  not  really  feel  it.     My  visit  to  K is,  and 

always  will  be,  one  of  the  green  spots  in  my  bygone  journey. 
Of  the  many  acquaintances  it  was  my  privilege  to  make 
in  my  tour  of  inspection,  I  can  truly  say  there  was  not  one 
it  would  have  given  me  more  pleasure  to  cultivate,  or  from 
which  I  should  have  expected  more  profit  as  well  as  plea- 
sure, than  yours,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  allow  it.  I 
remember  well  your  giving  me  some  little  papers  containing 
among  other  things,  an  extract  from  one  of  your  sermons 
which  pleased  me  much ;  but  I  little  thought  that  I  should 
be  personally  and  peculiarly  interested  in  your  pleadings 
for  the  Colonial  Church  as  a  minister  of  that  Church,  and 
much  less  as  chief  pastor  of  an  important,  and  (till  lately) 
much  neglected  branch  of  it.  I  should  rejoice  very  much 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  you  of  my  plan.** 
and  projects,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  and 
advice.  The  late  bishop  made  some  great  and  good  be- 
ginnings, but  was  removed  before  any  of  his  works  received 
their  completion.  I  shall  earnestly  desire  to  carry  them 
on  and,  if  it  please  God,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them.    I 
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expect  that  my  consecration  will  take  place  at  Lambeth 
the  21st  or  28th  of  April." 

The  bishop  was  jealous  of  the  manner  in  whif  a  his  name  was  spelt, 
and  was  always  ready  to  defend  it.  In  the  'Table  Talk"  of  the 
Guardian  newspaper  for  August  11,  1875,  there  appeui'^d  the  following 
El)itaph,  which  occurs  in  S.  Giles's  Church,  Norwich  ; — 

*'  My  name  speaks  what  I  was,  and  am,  and  have, 
A  Bedding  Field,  a  piece  of  earth,  a  grave,  > 

Where  I  expect,  untill  my  Soul  shall  bring  * 

Unto  the  Field  an  everlasting  Spring, 
For  Eayse,  and  Rayse  out  of  the  earth  and  slime, 
God  did  the  first,  and  will  the  second  Time. 

'•  Obijt  die  10  Maij,  1637. 
*'  Elisabeths  Bedingfield,  Sorori  Francesco  sue. — S.R.Q.P.'* 

The  Editor  of  the  Ouardian  added  the  following  paragraph  : — 
"  The  same  correspondent  notices  that  *  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
present  family  of  Bedingfield  always  drop  the  letter  i  in  the  last  syllable, 
but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  a  novelty  introduced  of  late  years.'  " 

On  September  29  the  Guardian  contained  the  following  rejoinder : — 
**SiB, — Observing  in  the  'Table  Talk'  of  the  Guardian  of  August  11 
an  epitaph  containing  a  play  on  the  name  of  *  A.  Feild,'  the  person  buried, 
I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  like  display  of  wit  (on  the  same  name 
and  about  the  same  date)  on  the  monument  of  a  Bishop  of  Hereford,  by 
name  Theophilus  Feild,  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  It  appears  that  the  see 
of  Hereford  was  the  third  in  succession  the  Bishop  had  occupied,  which 
gave  occasion  for  still  further  exercise  of  that  wit,  which  in  those  days  so 
often  found  expression  in  epitaphs  or  obituary  verses : — 

"  *  The  sun,  that  light  unto  three  Churches  gave, 

Is  set,  the  Fv-ild  is  buried  in  a  grave  ;  • 

This  sun  shall  rise,  his  Feild  resume  its  flowers, 
.    Their  sweetness  breathe  for  ages,  not  for  hours.' 

"  Attached  to  the  epitaph  on  the  monument  is  the  following : — 
*  Anagram  :  He  fail'd  not  any,'  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  explained. 
Your  correspondent  speaks  of  dropping  the  letter  i  in  the  word  usually 
spelt  *  field '  as  a  novelty,  which  in  these  days  it  is  ;  but  such  (feld)  was 
the  original  spelling  :  and  when  the  i  was  introduced  different  parties 
placed  it  diffierently,  some  before,  othera  after  the  e.  I  contend  that 
after  the  e  (feild)  is  the  more  correct.  Not  only  the  occupant  of  three 
sees  in  succession  so  spelt  his  name,  but  the  leai-ned  author  also  of  the 
Book  of  the  Church,  Richard  Feild,  Dean  of  Gloucester.  I  observe  that 
in  the  title-page  of  Professor  Brewer's  edition  of  that  useful  book  the 
author's  name  is  spelt  '  Field ' — an  error  which  the  Professor  might  have 
avoided  (if  not  for  other  and  better  reasons)  out  of  respect  for  his  old 
tutor,  Ed.  Newfoundland.  . 

"/S-.  John's,  Newfoundland,  Sept.  9,  1876." 

The  bishop's  name  provoked  witticisms  at  all  periods  of  his  life :  in  his 
Rugby  days  he  was  the  subject  of  two  lines  still  remembered  by  Rugbeians, 
and  perhaps  intelligible  only  to  those  who  know  the  phrases  in  use  at  the 
School  :— 

'*  Ecce  treniendus  Ager,  pugno  metuendus  ovino, 
Dilectus  Musis,  et  tibi,  Phuebe  Pater." 


CHAPTER  II. 

[1844.] 

**  Go  to  the  harvest-whitened  West, 
Ye  surpliced  Priests  of  God, 
In  all  the  Christian  armour  drest, 

And  with  the  Gospel  shod  : 
Go,  for  the  midnight  wanes  apace, 

The  Sun  himself  is  nigh ! 
Go  to  the  wild  and  lonely  place, 
And  in  the  desert  cry." 

Bishop  Cleveland  Coxe. 


The  Island  of  Newfoundland  in  its  early  days  had  suffered, 
perhaps  irretrievably,  from  the  neglect  of  the  Mother 
Church.  As  long  ago  as  1704  there  were  English  clergy 
settled  in  the  country  and  ministering  to  the  resident 
population,  then  very  limited  in  numbers,  and  to  the 
thousands  of  sea-faring  folk  who  in  the  fishing  season 
crowded  the  harbours  with  their  ships.  These  for  the 
most  part  came  from  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  the 
Channel  Islands;  there  has  always  been  likewise  a  con- 
siderable influx  of  Irish  immigrants.  Ecclesiastically, 
Newfoundland  was  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia, 
but  it  may  be  truly  said  that  its  fruition  of  episcopal  caro 
was  wholly  nominal,  for  although  the  See  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  established  in  1787,  it  was  not  until  forty  years  had 
elapsed  that  a  bishop  of  that  diocese  was  enabled  to  visit 
this  distant  portion  of  his  charge. 
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Whatever  was  done  in  those  days  was  the  result  of 
private  devotion  and  zeaL  In  1823,  a  Newfoundland 
merchant,  Samuel  Codner,  grieved  at  the  lamentable  state  . 
of  ignorance  in  which  the  people  were  living,  and  the  more 
lamentable  prospects  of  the  next  generation,  founded  a 
School  Society  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  This 
society,  commenced  with  such  excellent  intentions,  has  not 
always  been  managed  wisely,  or  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
and  it  often  gave  infinite  trouble  to  the  bishop ;  but  it  was 
at  this  time  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  country  a  body 
of  Christian  teachers,  although  of  humble  attainments,  and 
it  had  an  interest  of  its  own  in  being  the  free-will  offering  of 
a  layman  in  days  of  great  spiritual  apathy.^  In  1830  a 
courageous  clergyman.  Archdeacon  Wix,  whose  honourable 
career  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  worthy  of  a 
more  formal  chronicle  than  this  passing  allusion,  made  a 
tour  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  island,  and  a  considerable 
tract  of  the  Labrador  coast.  In  1835  he  spent  six  months 
in  similar  labours,  and  appears  to  have  made  a  complete 
visitation  of  the  whole  coast-line.  Newfoundland  has 
been  well  described  as  a  "rough  shore  with  no  interior;" 
and  this  is  true,  for  although  in  area  it  is  equal  to  Ireland, 
there  are  no  roads  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital ;  the  queen's  highway  is  to  be  found  only  on  the 
water  and,  in  the  winter,  on  the  ice  ;  a  glance  at  the  map 
shows  a  jagged  coast-line  marking  a  series  of  coves  and 
creeks,  and  lanes  of  water  locally  called  "Tickles,"  and 
these  separated  from  each  other  in  a  way  that  renders  com- 
munication between  the  populations  of  the  several  coves  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty,  while  inland  it  is  an  untraversed 

^  This  organization  has  been  known  under  many  names  which  it  has 
adopted  in  succession.  Beginning  as  the  "'Newfoundland  School  Society," 
it  has  in  turn  passed  under  the  following  titles : — "  School  Society  for 
Newfoundland  and  British  North  America,"  "  The  Church  of  England 
School  Society  for  Newfoundland  and  the  Colonies,"  "  The  Cohmial 
Church  and  School  Society,"  and  "  The  Colonial  and  Continental  Church 
Society." 
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and  almost  unknown  country,  abounding  with  bogs  and 
rocks ;  isolation  is  a  fruitful  source  of  ignorance  and  vice, 
and  Mr.  Wix'  account  of  his  experience  is  in  all  respects 
consistent  with  what  we  should  expect  to  find.  He 
wrote : — 

"  I  was  frequently,  during  my  journey,  struck  with  sur- 
prise at  the  very  marked  difference  which  might  be  observed 
between  the  inhabitants  of  places  only  separated  by  a  few 
leagues  from  each  other.  The  difference  of  extraction  has 
occasioned,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  mark-^d  dissimilarity 
between  the  descendants  of  Jersey-men,  Frenchmen,  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  English  people.  The  people,  too,  with  whom 
the  first  settlers  and  their  immediate  descendants  may 
have  had  contact  or  intercourse  have  contributed  much  to 
the  formation  of  the  dialect,  character,  and  habits  of  the 
present  settlers.  The  inhabitants  of  Conception  Bay, 
although  a  neck  of  land  of  only  a  few  miles  in  extent  sepa- 
rates them  from  Trinity  Bay,  differ  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  as  much  as  if  they  were  a  distant  nation ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  difference  between  those  who  live 
in  Placentia  and  those  who  live  in  Fortune  Bay.  But  a 
single  league  may  often  carry  the  traveller  upon  the  same 
shore,  from  a  people  whose  habits  are  extremely  coarse  and 
revolting,  to  a  population  which  has  suffered  nothing — 
perhaps  has  gained — from  its  being  far  removed  from  the 
seat  of  advanced  civilization  and  refinement.  Much  of  the 
character  of  a  settlement  must,  of  course,  depend,  for  several 
generations,  on  the  character  of  its  original  settlers.  The 
descendants  of  some  profane  run-away  man-of-war's  man, 
or  of  some  other  character  as  regardless  or  ignorant  of 
decorum  and  delicacy,  are  likely  to  show,  to  a  third  and 
fourth  generation,  a  general  licentiousness  of  conversation 
and  conduct  which  betray  the  foul  origin  of  their  stock. 
Between  the  people  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  those  of 
Bay  St.  George,  there  was  a  difference  as  wide  as  between 
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the  untutored  Indian  and  the  more  favoured  child  of 
refinement.  There  were  acts  of  profligacy  practised,  indeed, 
in  this  bay,  at  which  the  Micmac  Indians  expressed  to  me 
their  horror  and  disgust.  I  met  with  more  feminine  deli- 
cacy, I  must  further  own,  in  the  wigwams  of  the  lilicmac 
and  Canokok  Indians  than  in  the  tilts  of  many  of  our  own 
people.  Except  some  sympathy  be  excited  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  people  in  this  and  like  places,  they  must  fast 
merge  into  a  state  similar  to  that  in  which  the  first 
missionaries  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Seas ;  unless,  indeed,  which  seems  not  improbable, 
nature  vindicates  herself,  and  the  vices  and  excesses  by 
which  their  natural  vigour  and  constitutional  energies 
do  seem  already  impaired,  shall,  in  a  generation  or  two, 
exterminate  them  as  completely  as  drunkenness  has  some 
of  the  tribes  of  Indians." 

It  was  to  a  country  whose  inhabitants  could  be  thus 
described  without  exaggeration,  and  whose  physical  features, 
combined  with  a  winter  of  six  months'  duration,  tend  to 
make  it  a  place  of  residence  unattractive  to  the  last  degree 
to  all  save  the  seekers  of  gold  or  of  souls,  that  in  1839  the 
episcopate  was  tardily  given.  Bishop  Spencer,  who  is  better 
known  to  the  present  generation  as  having  for  many  years 
held  the  See  of  Jamaica,  became  first  Bishop  of  Newfound- 
land. To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  first  grappling  with  the 
confusion  and  chaos  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  matters  were 
involved;  he  made  two  long  visitations  by  sea,  for  the 
most  part  in  open  boats ;  he  found  alarming  spiritual 
destitution  everjrwhere ;  the  means  of  education  were 
insuflScient,  but  the  absolute  dearth  of  clergy  induced  him 
to  admit  to  the  Diaconate  some  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
Newfoundland  School  Society,  already  mentioned,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  continue  as  deacons 
their  work  as  schoolmasters ;  he  confirmed  nearly  3,000 
persons ;  he  mapped  out  the  diocese  into  rural  deaneries 
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for  the  better  administration  of  ecclesiastical  matters ;  he 
established  a  seminary  for  Divinity  students,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  Theological  College,  and  raised  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  with  the  hope  of  building  a 
Cathedral,  the  first  stone  of  which  he  laid  before  quitting 
the  diocese.  The  severity  of  the  climate,  however,  com- 
bined with  the  difficulty  of  locomotion  to  one  who  had 
not  a  ship  always  at  his  command,  and  the  thought 
that  even  with  such  a  possession  there  would  be  many 
harbours  and  settlements  utterly  beyond  his  reach,  seem 
to  have  disheartened  him,  and  his  translation  to  the  See 
of  Jamaica,  in  1843,  was  welcomed  as  a  relief  from  a 
burden  under  which  he  was  evidently  sinking. 

He  left  Newfoundland  too  late  in  the  year  to  allow  of  a 
successor  being  sent  out  until  the  following  spring;  the 
authorities  of  the  Mother  Church  had,  therefore,  ample 
time  in  which  to  make  their  selection,  and  for  their 
guidance  Bishop  Spencer  wrote  the  following  memo- 
randum : — "  The  Missionary  in  Newfoundland  has  certainly 
greater  hardships  to  endure  and  more  difficult  obstacles  to 
surmount  than  those  which  await  the  messenger  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  Zealand  or  India,  or  perhaps  any  field  of 
Christian  labour  yet  opened  to  the  known  world.  He 
must  have  strength  of  constitution  to  support  him  under 
a  climate  as  rigorous  as  that  of  Iceland :  a  stomach  in- 
sensible to  the  attacks  of  sea-sickness ;  pedestrian  powers 
beyond  those  of  an  Irish  Gossoon,  and  an  ability  to  rest 
occasionally  on  the  bed  of  a  fisherman  or  the  hard  boards 
in  a  woodman's  tilt.  With  these  physical  capabilities  he 
must  combine  a  patient  temper,  an  energetic  spirit,  a 
facility  to  adapt  his  speech  to  the  lowest  grade  of  intellect, 
a  ready  power  of  illustrating  and  explaining  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  to  the  earnest 
though  dull  and  ill-informed  inquirer,  and  a  thorough 
preparation  for  controversy  with  the  Eomanist,  together 
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■witli  the  discretion  and  charity  which  will  induce  him  to 
live,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  peaceably  with  all  men." 

This  passage  has  been  quoted  at  length.  Those  who 
know  what  manner  of  man  was  the  second  Bishop  of 
Newfoundland,  well  know  that  all  the  qualifications  de- 
scribed above  were  found  in  him ;  nor  were  these  all : 
others  he  possessed,  not  less  valuable,  although  more  un- 
common. With  profound  learning  he  combined  humility 
and  simplicity  of  character  which  made  even  his  admirers 
occasionally  smile.  "  If  there  is  one  man's  character  and 
memory  wiiich  I  revere  more  than  another's,"  writes  the 
Eev.  Edward  Coleridge,  "  it  is  that  of  the  guileless  saint 
who  has  just  ended  his  earthly  labours.  He  spent  his  last 
Sunday  with  us  at  Eton  [in  1847]  and  I  shall  not  forget 
the  impression  of  sincerity,  eCkiKpLveia^  which  he  made  on 
us  all."  Undaunted  in  spirit,  clear  in  hi"  convictions  and 
sense  of  duty,  he  never  hesitated  as  to  his  action,  and  this 
not  from  an  impulsive  temper,  but  from  a  habit  of  instinc- 
tively and  promptly  following  what  his  conscience  told 
him  was  his  duty :  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  Mother  Church 
and  thoroughly  trained  in  her  discipline  and  laws,  he 
simply  followed  this  Divine  leading ;  I  suppose  he  never  for 
a  moment  thought  of  paring  down  and  adjusting  the  faith  or 
practice  of  the  Church  to  conciliate  the  world  or  to  satisfy 
the  unbeliever ;  and  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  any  who 
knew  him  that  he  should  have  changed  his  course  by  a 
hair's-breadth  through  fear  of  what  the  world  or  uniu- 
structed  public  opinion  would  say.  Whether  as  priest  or 
bishop,  he  had  the  grace  to  disregard  and  even  despise  popu- 
larity, and  so  he  escaped  the  snare  which  in  the  present  day 
especially  hinders  ministerial  usefulness  in  the  highest  as 
well  as  in  the  humblest  positions.  "  If  I  were  popular," 
he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "  I  could  do  much — much  to 
exalt  myself,  degrade  the  Church,  and  ruin  souls ;"  but 
having  valued  popularity  at  its  true  worth  he  went  on  his 
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way,  and  in  time,  as  ever  happens,  he  gained,  not  indeed 
the  indiscriminating  applause  of  the  vulgar  and  irreligious, 
but  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  good  men — and  the 
respect  thus  acquired  was  not  merely  for  his  personal 
character,  which  to  a  right-minded  man  is  a  secondary- 
matter  altogether,  but  was  extended  to  the  Church  whose 
servant  he  was.  It  seems  well  here  to  give  the  impartial 
judgment  of  a  military  critic,  who  nearly  thirty  years  later 
formed  his  estimate  of  the  bishop  and  his  episcopate 
during  a  protracted  residence  in  the  island : — 

"  In  truth  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  the  good  bishop 
was  either  loved  or  respected  by  the  whole  community. 
The  secret  simply  lay  in  a  conviction  now  firmly  rooted, 
but  long  time  struggling  for  growth  in  a  rocky  ungenial  soil, 
that  in  striving  after  the  glory  of  his  Master  and  the  good  of 
his  fellows,  the  man  had  forgotten  his  own  self  and  his  own 
pleasure.  He  had,  in  as  much  as  he  could,  obeyed  that  Divine 
yet  hard  command,  to  forsake  his  own  home,  his  own  com- 
forts, his  own  belongings,  to  follow,  amid  much  opportunity 
for  the  dazzling  things  of  earth,  a  self-denying  pathway.  That 
path  men  saw  that  he  kept  straight  towards  his  end,  doing 
the  allotted  work  along  its  narrow  sides,  nobly,  honestly  to 
all ;  without  fear  or  affection  undue  to  any.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  labour  not  willingly ; 
but  that  having  accepted  it,  he  took  up  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  at  once,  calling  on  and  expecting  others  in 
his  vineyard  to  do  likewise."  ^ 

Among  the  minor  gifts  which  he  possessed  was  one  not 
to  be  undervalued  as  a  sustaining  power  under  continual 
discouragements,  a  sense  of  humour  which  was  simply  un- 
failing J  it  appears  in  all  his  letters,  and  sparkled  in  his 
conversation ;  always  playful,  nothing  interrupted  it  j  how- 
ever sore  were  his  discouragements  and  anxieties,  under 

1  Lost  Amid  the  Fogs,  by  Lieut. -CoL  R.  B.  Macriae.    London  :  Sampson 
Low. 
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Stress  of  these  things  it  became  grim,  but  it  was  simply 
proof  against  all  the  conditions  which,  in  ordinary  men, 
would  have  extinguished  it ;  to  this  must  be  added  a  keen 
love  of  nature,  which  discovered  beauties  in  the  most  deso- 
late scenes :  the  other  gifts  and  graces  which  marked  his 
daily  life,  both  public  and  private,  his  voluntary  endurance 
of  hardness,  his  forgetfulness  of  self,  his  indifference  to 
discomfort,  his  munificent  charities — these  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  following  pages.  With  this  not  unne- 
cessary digression  we  go  back  to  the  commencement  of 
his  episcopate. 

He  was  consecrated  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  on 
April  28, 1844,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached 
by  the  Eev.  Eichard  Davies,  Eector  of  Staunton,  from  Hev. 
xiii.  10,  "Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints." 
Mr.  Davies  and  the  bishop  had  been  at  Eugby  together, 
and  they  remained  fast  and  attached  friends  through  life — 
and  the  rector  of  the  quiet  little  English  parish  always 
felt  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  great  work  which  was 
being  c?jried  on  by  his  old  friend  and  neighbour  on  the 
bleak  shores  of  Newfoundland.  This  sympathy  and  in- 
terest were  a  great  support  and  comfort  to  the  bishop,  and 
he  acknowledges  in  most  grateful  terms  the  receipt  of  long 
letters  from  Mr.  Davies,  containing  often  copious  extracts 
from  new  publications,  elaborate  discussions  on  the  various 
questions  of  the  day,  as  well  as  minute  and  various  parti- 
culars of  all  that  was  going  on  among  his  old  friends  and 
parishioners  in  English  Bicknor.  Mr.  Davies  died  in  1857, 
and  the  bishop's  letters  on  that  occasion  show  that  distance 
and  separation  had  by  no  means  chilled  the  warmth  of 
his  regard  and  esteem  for  his  departed  brother. 

On  June  4,  the  bishop  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the 
Acadia.  He  had  the  privilege  of  celebrating  Holy  Comr 
munion  in  S.  Martin's,  Liverpool,  the  church  of  which  his 
Mend  the  Eev.  Cecil  Wray  was  vicar,  and  a  large  body  of 
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churchmen  went  with  him  immediately  after  the  service 
to  the  ship.  A  fortnight  was  spent  at  Halifax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  with  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  his  unfailing  love  of  children  that  amid 
the  many  distractions  of  his  novel  position  the  bishop  should 
have  found  time  to  write  the  following  letter : — 

*•  HALirAX,  July  1,  1844. 

"  Dear  Friends, — ^The  almanac  this  morning  carries  me 
in  thought  and  good  wishes  to  your  happy  home  and 
nursery,  for  I  promised  your  little  girl  that  I  would  re- 
member her  on  her  birthday,  a  promise  easily  kept,  for 
from  the  time  of  making  it  to  this,  the  season  for  its  fulfil- 
ment, scarcely  a  day  has  passed  without  my  thinking  of 
you  and  your  hospitable  house,  and  all  the  kindness  you 
showed  me  for  our  common  Master's  and  His  Church's 
sake.  May  there  be  to  all  of  you  many  happy  returns  of 
this  day." 

On  July  4,  he  landed  at  S.  John's  amid  signs  and  cere- 
monies of  welcome  which  were  eminently  distasteful  to 
him,  but  which  he  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  kindly 
spirit  which  prompted  them. 

"  I  found,"  he  wrote,  "  to  my  surprise,  great  preparations 
had  been  made  to  receive  me.  Two  boats  came  off  to  meet 
the  packet  on  her  entering  the  harbour :  one  containing 
the  clergy  of  S.  John's,  with  their  churchwardens  and 
some  other  respectable  inhabitants,  the  other  from  H.M.S. 
Eurydice,  having  on  board  the  Governor's  son  and  private 
secretary.  I  was  directed  to  enter  the  latter,  into  which 
also  the  two  clergymen  (for,  alas  !  there  are  but  two  in 
the  district  of  S.  John's,  containing  nearly  20,000  souls 
widely  scattered,)  entered,  having  first  ascended  the  packet 
to  salute  me.  lu  three  or  four  minutes  we  were  at  the 
wharf,  and  there  I  found  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Com- 
panies, with  their  officers,  drawn  up  to  receive  me,  who 
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presented  arms  on  my  landing,  and  the  officers  most  kindly 
and  courteously  welcomed  me  to  Newfoundland.  1  hardly 
knew  how  to  acknowledge  such  novel  and  unexpected 
salutations,  but  having  done  what  I  could,  I  was  directed 
to  Lady  Harvey's  carriage,  waiting  for  me  at  the  head  of 
the  wharf.  The  two  clergymen  still  accompanied  me,  and 
we  soon  reached  Government  House,  where  I  was  received 
by  his  Excellency,  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  Governor  of 
Newfoundland 

"  Such  was  my  introduction  to  my  diocese  ;  not,  it  is  too 
manifest,  in  primitive  or  apostolic  fashion,  yet  so,  I  should 
hope,  as  not  to  give  offence  to  any  charitable  right-minded 
Christians.  The  respect  and  ceremony  were  paid  to  me  as 
a  bishop  of  the  Church ;  and  though  I  should  have  preferred 
a  procession  with  litanies  and  holy  services  attended  by 
priests  and  choristers  leading  me  to  the  church,  yet,  where 
none  could  be  found  to  make  or  understand  such  ceremonies, 
the  mixture  of  secular  with  ecclesiastical  respect  was  not 
to  be  contemptuously  rejected.  To  me,  personally,  the 
whole  proceedings  were  as  distasteful  as  they  were  unsought 
for  and  unexpected, — which  helped  to  reconcile  me  to 
them,  and  made  me  hope  they  might  have  a  good  effect 
upon  others,  if  God  will." 

Little  time  was  lost  in  making  plans :  but  before  any 
scheires  were  published  for  the  good  of  the  diocese,  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  capital  was  at  once  cared  for.  The 
new  bishop  immediately  commenced  daily  morning  prayer 
in  S.  Thomas'  Church,  and  announced  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  take  possession  of  his  own  home — for  at  first  he  was 
the  guest  of  the  Governor — ^he  should  have  daily  evensong  as 
well ;  and  it  may  here  be  stated,  that  this  rule  of  the  Chu?.'ch 
has  been  the  diligently  observed  rule  of  the  diocese.  In 
S.  Thomas'  Church  there  was  no  font ;  and  pulpit,  desk,  and 
clerk's  desk  occupied  the  centre  of  the  church,  obscuring  the 
altar :  as  a  Visitation  of  the  clergy  and  an  Ordination  were 
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to  be  held  in  this  church  in  September,  the  bishop  deter- 
mined at  once  to  make  such  alterations  as  might "  exhibit  to 
the  clergy  the  proper  arrangements  of  a  church."  His  own 
Louse  was  no  sooner  occupied  than  he  opened  a  school  for 
chilaren  of  the  upper  classes,  who  attended  church  in 
the  morning :  this,  the  bishop  thought,  would  "  prevent  the 
establishment  or  mitigate  the  evil  of  a  public  academy  on 
liberal  principles  (i.e.  religion  excluded),  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which  an  Act  had  abeady  passed  the  House  of 
Assembly." 

The  Theological  Seminary  which  his  predecessor  had 
established  was  found  to  be  a  poor  wooden  building  in 
which  six  students  attended  daily  to  receive  instruction 
from  the  clergyman  of  S.  Thomas*  Church :  they  lived  in 
lodgings,  and  were  under  no  surveillance.  These  the  bishop 
required  to  attend  daily  prayers  in  church,  and  he  caused 
them  to  be  instructed  in  church-music,  that  they  might  take 
part  in  the  services.  He  saw  the  need  of  their  living  under 
collegiate  discipline,  and  in  time  a  theological  college  was 
established,  which  has  trained  ^-^any  clergy  for  the  diocese, 
and  by  the  bishop's  exertions  was  ultimately  endowed  to 
the  amount  of  7,500/.  Amid  his  many  plans  he  felt  the 
obvious  necessity  for  more  clergy ;  but  although  fresh  from 
England  with  her  endowments,  he  was  quite  free  from  the 
feeling  which,  then  more  than  now,  led  churchmen  to  look 
to  Government  or  to  England  for  help.  He  consistently, 
and  from  the  very  beginning,  insisted  on  churchmen 
helping  themselves.  "  No  assistance,"  ..he  -wrSte,  "  can  be 
expected  from  the  Government  either  at  h0me  or  here, 
except  clogged  with  conditions,  or  followed  by  consequences 
which  do  more  harm  than  their  moneji  can  do  good." 

By  the  kindness  of  the  present  Primus  of  Scotland,  then 
rector  of  Leigh  in  Essex,  the  bishop  was  not  allowed  to 
suffer,  as  h^«  predecessor  had  suffered,  for  lack  of  a  suit- 
able vessel  in  which  to  make  his  visitations.    Mr.  Eden 
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presented  to  the  diocese  the  Emma  Eden,  a  brig  of  80  tons 
which  should  be  the  Church  ship ;  but  as  her  ri^  and  size  did 
not  fit  her  for  the  new  work  for  which  she  was  intended, 
the  generous  donor  allowed  her  to  be  sold,  and  with  the 
proceeds  a  smaller,  but  more  handy  vessel,  the  Hawk,  was 
purchased.  This  was  arranged  before  the  bishop  left 
England,  but  the  necessary  alterations  detained  the  vessel 
in  the  Thames  for  some  weeks.  At  length  all  was  ready, 
and  Bishop  Blomfield,  who  amid  all  the  great  and  varied 
works  which  he  originated  or  directed  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  at  home,  ever  found  time  for  the  interests  of  the 
Colonial  Churches,  visited  the  ship  at  Blackwall  on  August 
10,  and  held  a  solemn  and  impressive  service  of  dedication 
on  board.  Her  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  the  bishop  wel- 
comed her  and  her  precious  freight  of  missionaries,  present 
and  prospective,  with  thankfulness.  The  cost  of  her  altera- 
tion and  outfit  had  been  great,  and  already  expenses  were 
pressing  on  the  bishop  and  making  him  anxious.  It  may 
be  here  stated  that  his  episcopal  income  was  1,200/.  per 
annum,  of  which  500/.  were  granted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  700/.  from  parliamentary 
and  colonial  funds.  The  following  letter  will  serve  as  an 
^instance  of  the  profuse  liberality  with  which  he  ever  spent 
aU  that  he  had  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  glory 
of  God,  while  his  personal  expenditure  was  altogether 


insignificant : — 


"  S.  John's,  September  6,  1844. 


"  While  I  have  any  grace  left  I  hope  I  shall  never  speak 
or  think  of  any  of  your  labours  or  proceedings  on  my 
behalf  but  with  the  sincerest  and  warmest  gratitude ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  respecting  these  bills  ?  .  .  .  . 

''I  am  obliged  to  put  some  furniture  into  my  house  and 
to  provide  for  housekeeping ;  and  though  all  is  done  in  the 
most  economical  way,  there  will  and  must  be  an  outlay  of 
nearly  300/.,  no  very  lai^e  sum  for  furnishing  an  episcopal 
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residence  for  a  bishop,  chaplain,  schoolmaster,  two  catechists 
and  two  students.  I  have  bought  nothing  new  but  of  plain 
deal,  and  have  no  curtains  in  the  house — no  looking-glasses, 
except  little  hand-mirrors  stuck  against  the  walls— no 
carpets  upstairs.  Then  I  am  just  about  to  open  the  Colle- 
giate School,  and  am  obliged  to  pay  for  all  books  and 
furniture  and  to  take  another  house  on  my  own  risk  and 
responsibility.  At  this  time  I  have  not  a  farthing  of  money 
either  private  or  episcopal.  My  goods  and  effects  were 
only  just  enough  to  pay  my  debts  in  England." 

The  first  Visitation  was  held  on  S.  Matthew's  Day.  An 
Ordination  had  been  held  on  the  previous  Sunday ;  twenty- 
four  out  of  twenty-five  clergymen  of  the  diocese  had 
attended  and  received  their  bishop's  charge  and  experienced 
his  hospitality ;  and  these  events  over,  the  bishop  turned 
his  attention  to  another  and  very  dissimilar  part  of  his 
diocese. 


CHAPTER  III. 

[1845-1846.] 

"  Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  Ocean's  bosom  unespied."- 

Andeew  Marvell. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Somers  Islands,  which  had  formed  part 
of  the  original  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  were  added  to  the 
charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  when  that  See  was 
founded.  They  are  a  cluster  of  islets,  connected  by  bridges, 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  Atlantic,  extending  from  one  end 
to  the  other  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  while  nowhere  are 
they  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth.  To  most  persons 
it  would  have  been  a  welcome  change  to  spend  the  winter 
in  these  sunny  islands,  and  to  leave  the  larger  and  more 
important  Island  of  Newfoundland  to  the  mercy  of  fog  and 
storm  and  ice ;  to  Bishop  Feild  it  was  a  perpetual  source 
of  regret  to  have  to  make  a  long  voyage  of  more  thaa  1,200 
miles  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  be  distracted  by  the  thought 
that  the  diocese  must  at  all  times  suffer  loss  in  one  extremity 
or  the  other  by  the  absence  of  its  chief  pastor.  "  It  is 
quite  outrageous,"  he  wrote,  "to  tie  Bermuda  and  Newfound- 
land together ; 

*  Nequidquam  Dens  abscidit 
Prudens  oceano  dissociabili 
Terras,'  ^ 

"  if  these  regions  with  so  little  in  common  are  to  form  one 
diocese."  He  offered  thus  early  in  his  episcopate  to  give 
up  the  portion  of  his  income  which  was  attached  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Bermuda  if  only  a  new  See  might  be 
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founded  r  on  a  gnibsequent  occasion  he  offered  to  give  up  one 
half  of  his  income  if  his  diocese  might  be  thus  divided^  and 
to  take  either  portion  of  the  divided  See,  "  expressing  and, 
if  possible,  exhibiting  no  preference,"  and  after  longer 
experience  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position  ha  expressed  a 
wish  to  resign  the  whole  diocese  with  its  income,  and  to 
continue  to  act  as  coadjutor  and  rector  of  S.  John's.  But 
although  a  diocese  thus  widely  severed  in  its  component 
parts  can  never  be  satisfactory,  the  evils  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  the  zeal  and  devoted  care  of  the  bishop.  His 
rule  was  to  visit  Bermuda  every  alternate  winter,  and  in 
course  of  time  he  saw  reasons  to  modify  materially  his  ob- 
jectioii  to  the  arrangement:  but  as  his  sojourns  in  the  i^Mnds 
rarely  lasted  more  than  ten  or  twelve  weeks,hifl  visits  exposed 
him  to  two  voyages  of  an  especially  dangerous  character  at 
the  very  worst  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn  of  1844 
his  first  visit  enabled  him  thoroughly  to  grasp  the  needs  of 
the  island,  and  largely  to  supply  them.    He  wrote — 

"  During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1844, 
I  remained  in  S.  George's,  the  garrison  town  and  ancient 
seat  of  Government.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
I  removed  to  the  parish  of  Warwick,  a  central  spot,  and 
near  to  the  town  of  Hamilton,  and  residence  of  the 
Governor.  There  I  remained  during  the  rest  of  my  stay 
in  Bermuda,  except  a  few  diays  which  I  spent  in  the  parish 
of  Spmerset,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  colony.  I  thus 
became  acquainted  with  every  parish  and  part  of  the 
islands,  which,  indeed,  is  no  very  difficult  or  long  task. 

"  I  preached  three  times  in  each  of  the  churches  but  one, 
and  in  that  twice,  and  in  S.  George's,  in  Paget's,  and  in 
Warwick,  much  more  frequently. 

"I  visited  and  preached  in  each  of  the  three  convict 
hulks;  visited  all  the  parochial  and  free  schools,  and 
carefully  examined  the  children;  baptized  four  adult 
negroes,    confirmed   eight  times,   in  as    many    different 
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churches;  held  a  Visitation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Islands, 
when  I  delivered  a  Charge  which  was  printed  at  their 
request.  I  addressed  copious  articles  of  inquiry  to  all 
the  clergy,  both  rectors  of  parishes  and  chaplains  of  the 
hulks,  and  in  other  ways  endeavoured  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  their  circumstances  and  proceedings,  and 
have  offered  such  advice,  and  given  such  directions,  as 
seemed  to  me  necessary  in  each  case." 

Two  sermons,  preached  on  S.  Matthias*  Day  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation  respectively,  were  printed ;  in 
the  one  "  plainness  of  speech,"  in  the  other  the  observance 
of  Saints'  Days  was  insisted  on. 

His  work  in  Bermuda  was  characteristic  of  his  whole 
episcopate ;  nothing  was  overlooked ;  none  were  too  poor 
or  too  degraded — ^indeed,  poverty  and  degradation  seem  ever 
to  have  called  forth  his  special  sympathy  and  care.  There 
was  much  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  to  discourage 
him ;  the  Governor  alone  issued  marriage  licences  "  as  Sole 
Ordinary  in  and  over  these  Islands ; "  the  clergy  were 
accustomed  to  marry  in  private  houses  and  at  any  hour,  and 
Holy  Matrimony  was  supplanted  by  profane  wedlock,  which 
was  regarded  only  as  a  civil  contract.  His  efforts  to  adjust 
these  anomalies  were  very  offensive  to  the  Governor,  who 
conceived  his  dignity  to  be  compromised  by  the  proposal 
to  curtail  his  functions,  but  by  the  clergy  and  laity  the 
bishop's  action  was  cordially  approved.  The  negroes  of 
the  island  and  their  efforts  to  raise  themselves  socially 
were  matters  of  real  concern  to  him ;  he  saw  that  they 
would  in  time  become  a  powerful  section  of  the  population, 
and  was  most  anxious  that  suitable  education  should  be 
provided  for  them.  "  At  present,"  he  wrote,  "  their  sole 
possessions  are  their  clothes,  and  on  Sundays  these,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  gaudy  enough."  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1845  he  returned  to  S.  John's,  there  to  discover  that  he 
had  not  yet  learned  the  limits  of  his  diocese.      Were  ever 
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Letters  Patent  issued  yet  without  a  blunder  ?  Hardly  a 
diocese  is  to  be  found  that  has  not  its  own  story  or 
tradition  of  errors,  geographical  or  otherwise,  in  these  now 
happily  obsolete  documents.  He  wrote  to  one  to  whom 
he  was  wont  to  have  recourse  in  all  his  difficulties  : — 

"  Do  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  part 
of  my  diocese  ?  It  is  not  mentioned  in  my  commission.  I 
am  frequently  entreated  to  send  a  clergyman  there,  but 
I  need  not  teU  you  that  I  have  no  ability  even  if  I  have 
authority.  But  can  I  refer  the  poor  people  to  any  other 
bishop ;  and  is  it  really  so,  that  no  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  can  be  found  to  put  his  life  in  his  hand  and 
go  forth  among  them  for  Christ  and  His  Church's  sake  ? 
Hundreds  of  our  people  go  to  the  Labrador  with  their 
families  every  summer,  and  never  see  a  church  or  a  clergy- 
man duilr-;  '  L-^ir  stay.  Then  I  have  applications  from  all 
parts  of  ^  j;  island,  and  what  can  I  do  ?  Nothing  but 
hurry  skurry,  run  and  drive  here  and  there,  which  indeed 
is  worse  than  nothing,  and  after  aU  nothing  done." 

This  picture  of  a  bishop  overwhelmed  with  work  which 
only  himself  could  do,  and  harassed  still  more  by  demands 
for  ministrations  which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  supply, 
is  surely  one  that  merits  sympathy.  The  bishop  himself 
wasted  no  time  in  vain  regrets, — what  man  could  do  he 
did.  As  soon  as  the  waters  were  open,  the  Hawh  was  put 
in  commission,  and  the  bishop  visited  the  eastern  coast  as 
far  as  Twillingate  and  Fogo.  The  church  ship  was  received 
with  all  the  tokens  of  welcome  usual  among  seafaring 
people ;  flags  were  hoisted  and  guns  fired,  and  on  all  sides 
warm  greetings  were  offered  and  given.  At  Fogo  and 
Twillingate  churches  were  consecrated:  already  had  the 
bishop  made  his  influence  to  be  felt,  and,  at  his  desire,  the 
people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  possess  pews,  which 
were  bought  and  sold  as  private  property,  now  made  the 
buildings  over  to  himself,  in  trust,  for  the  perpetual  use  of 
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all  the  inhaLitants.    After  a  week  spent  in  S.  John's  the 
Hawk  again  spread  her  wings,  and  the  bishop  was  carried 
along  the  southern  shore  as  far  as  S.  George's  Bay.    Much 
of  the  voyage  was  made  through  "  ever  brooding,  all  con- 
cealing fog,"  but  when  Cape  Eay  was  reached,  on  Sunday 
July  27,  the  weather  became  clear  and  warm,  "adding 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  services  of  that  holy  day/* 
Sandy  Point,  the  extreme  limit  of  S.  George's  Bay,  was 
the  limit  of  this  voyage,  and  here  "  the  church,  school,  and 
mission-house  were  seen  lying  together  in  that  happy 
alliance  which  forms  such  an  interesting  feature,  and  pro- 
mises such  manifold  blessings  in  many  English  parishes." 
Well  may  the  good  bishop  sigh  after  his  own  church  and 
parsonage  and  goodly  schools,  in  which  he  took  such  pride 
in  the  distant  valley  of  the  Wye,  yet  the  circumstances  of 
Sandy  Point  may  have  reconciled  him  to  his  position  and 
his  work,  for  many  of  the  inhabitants  a  few  years  ago 
had  never  seen  a  church  or  a  clergyman,  and  now  there 
was  among  them  a  Bishop  of  the  Church,  with  two  priests 
and  a  deacon,  solemnly  setting  apart  this  temple,  their 
work  and  offering,  to  the  honour  and  service  of  Almighty 
God.    The  next  morning  the  bishop  confirmed  sixty-two 
persons,  and   then,  with  mutual  prayers  and  blessings, 
took  his  leave  of  the  promising  settlement. 

The  southern  shore  was  visited  carefully  on  the  return 
voyage,  it  having  been  impossible  to  land  in  the  fog  which 
prevailed  on  the  outward  voyage.  Here  the  bishop  camb 
on  coves  and  settlements  whose  inhabitants  were  seventy 
miles  from  the  nearest  clergyman;  he  found  traces  of 
Archdeacon  Wix'  visit  of  ten  years  before,  the  people 
repeating  the  prayers  which  he  had  taught  them,  and 
showing  the  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  which  he  had  given 
to  them,  cheering  instances  of  seed  scattered  but  not  in 
vain.  In  some  places  he  found  spiritual  life  sustained  by 
the  piety  of  the  resident  agent  of  the  merchants,  who  read 
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prayers  in  his  house  every  Sunday,  and  welcomed  all  who 
would  join  him,  but  the  lack  of  religious  instruction  and 
the  means  of  grace,  in  these  distant  settlements,  (no  Bishop 
of  the  Church  had  ever  visited  beyond  Placentia  Bay,)  was 
upon  the  whole  distressing.  Thousands  of  church-people 
were  scattered  along  the  coast,  literally  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  Between  the  heads  of  S.  George's  and  Placentia 
Bays — &  line  of  coast  probably  of  400  miles  in  extent, 
calculating  the  various  bays  and  harbours,  all  more  or  less 
inhabited — ^there  was  one  only  clergyman.  It  will  be 
believed  that  this  was  no  pleasure  excursion  to  the  bishop, 
when  he  was  continually  solicited,  even  with  tears,  to  pro- 
vide some  remedy  or  relief  for  this  wretched  destitution  of 
aU  Christian  privileges  and  means  of  grace,  but  at  least  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  not  spared 
himself.  He  had  sailed  1,600  miles,  and  had  been  afloat 
three  months,  and  everywhere  had  visited  the  sick,  baptized, 
confirmed,  and  made  such  provision  as  was  possible  for 
their  spiritual  needs.  What  his  own  impressions  were 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
Kev.  Cecil  Wray : — 

"  S.  John's,  Sept.  24,  1845. 
"  Can  you  by  any  possibility  find  any  men  who,  for  love 
of  souls  and  Christ's  sake,  will  come  over  and  help  us  in 
this  most  forlorn  and  forsaken  colony  ?  Oh  that  the  men 
who  are  tearing  the  bowels  of  our  dear  Mother  (none 
of  them  caring  or  thinking  to  say 

*  Neqneo  lacrymas  perferre  parentis,*) 

would  direct  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  relief  of  our 
suffering  and  sorrowing  brethren — ^brethren  in  Christ  as  well 
as  in  race !  I  have  visited  thousands  who  have  not  seen  a 
clergyman  for  two,  three,  five,  twelve  years ;  and  I  can 
truly  say,  simply  and  sincerely  desiring  to  be  instructed 
and  to  hold  the  truth  in  righteousness.    For  600  miles  of 
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stormy  coast  I  have  two  deacons  and  one  priest,  and  all 
these  a  short  time  ago  (ooe  of  them  still)  Newfoundland 
schoolmasters  !  One  clergyman  represents  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  two  famous  Universities,  as  far  as  my  diocese 
is  concerned.  One  of  our  little  company  is  gone  home  ill ; 
one  has  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  go  to  England  to  settle 
his  son  after  a  long  absence,  worn  down  with  toil ,  two 
more,  at  least,  are  going  away  ill,  while  I  am  looking  out 
for  eight  more,  and  there  is  none — not  one.  Pray  for  us. 
My  poor  blessing  to  you  and  all  yours." 


But  while  thus  appealing  to  the  chivalrous  devotion  of 
the  Mother  Church,  the  farseeing  bishop  knew  full  well 
that  if  the  Church  of  Newfoundland  would  flourish  and 
extend  her  borders  she  must  trust  to  herself.  He  wrote, 
"  Until  the  Church  is  thrown  much  more  upon  the  people 
than  at  present,  it  cannot  be  in  a  sound  or  safe  condition."  It 
is  a  cruel  policy  which  long  maintains  for  a  colonial  popu- 
lation the  blessings  of  religion.  From  the  very  first  the 
young  colony  shoiQd  be  compelled  to  make  some  efforts  for 
itself,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  day  it  should  be  left  to 
provide  all  that  is  needful  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Church 
and  her  priesthood ;  as  it  is,  emigrants  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  endowments  which  the  Church  possesses 
at  home,  that  they  are  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  (which 
Nonconformists  instinctively  acquire),  that  if  they  will 
have  the  ministrations  of  religion  they  must  provide 
themselves  with  them.  Bishop  Feild;  with  his  wonted 
courage,  laid  on  every  parish  the  obligation  of  doing 
its  part,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  fund  he 
obviated  the  evils  of  Congregationalism.  In  a  pastoral 
letter  he  wrote  thus :  ^ — "  The  duty  of  impressing  these 
truths  on  the  people  is  incumbent  on  the  clergy;  they 

*  Circular  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  1845. 
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must  declare,  they  must  carry  it  into  operation,  it  is 
a  duty  not  to  or  for  themselves  only,  but  to  their  people, — 
nay,  I  will  add,  to  their  God  and  Saviour  also.  No  part 
of  the  collection  will  arise  from  pew-rents  or  assessments 
— all  must  be  received  directly  from  heads  of  families  or 
individuals,  who  of  course  will  be  entitled,  for  their  pay- 
ments, severally  and  collectively,  to  the  ministrations  of 
the  clergyman  and  Church.  I  have  now  only  to  entreat 
you,  for  Christ's  and  the  Church's  sake,  to  use  your  endea- 
vours, with  prayers  for  God's  help  and  blessing,  to  render 
this  plan  as  general  and  effective  as  possible.  You  cannot 
feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  that  a  very  laborious  and  irk- 
some service  wiU  be  superadded  to  duties  already  sufficiently 
onerous  and  ill  requited ;  but  if  it  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  His  Church,  and  the  maintenance 
of  Scriptural  ti'uth  and  -Apostolic  order  in  this  country,  I 
confidently  expect  you  will  not  shrink  from  performing  or 
attempting  it.  As  far  as  possible,  I  am  prepared  to  share 
with  you  all  the  unpopularity  or  other  pain  which  may  at 
first  attach  to  this  new  and  unexpected  demand." 

He  insisted  with  all  his  power  on  the  Church  Society 
being  supported  throughout  the  diocese  as  the  financial 
machinety  of  the  whole  Church,  and  he  endeavoured,  spite 
of  unceasing  opposition,  to  make  the  pledge  to  contribute 
to  this  the  sign  of  Church-membership  and  of  the  desire 
to  r«.ceive  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy. 

Here  were  sound  principles,  both  of  finance  and  of 
something  far  high3r  and  more  important,  and  high  must 
have  been  the  courage  of  the  bishop  who,  after  little  more 
than  twelve  months'  acquaintance  with  his  people,  made 
such  sweeping  changes  :  but  the  bishop  ever  acted  on 
principle,  and  where  it  was  a  question  of  right  or  wrong 
he  knew  no  fear.  No  doubt  his  popularity  was  ship- 
wrecked by  the  line  he  took,  but  popularity,  as  has  been 
already  stated  more  than  once,  he  held  very  cheaply,  and, 
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as  always  happens  when  men  fearlessly  do  the  right,  they 
gain  not  only  their  end,  hut  the  respect  of  their  fellows. 
Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  Newfoundland,  with  its 
exceptional  poverty,  the  Church  has  developed  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  independence;  while  in  the  wealthiest 
diocese  of  Australia  the  recent  withdrawal,  after  more 
than  twenty  years'  enjoyment,  and  with  five  years'  notice, 
of  a  Government  subsidy  of  no  less  than  23,000/.  per 
annum,  made  churchmen,  both  clerical  and  lay,  to  wring 
their  hands  in  despair,  no  remedy  being  apparently  left  to 
them  but  shamelessly  to  beg  from  England,  and  to  repre- 
hend the  indifference  of  the  civil  power  which  would  no 
longer  deprive  the  Church  of  its  highest  privilege. 

The  immediate  need  of  clergy  pressed  sorely  upon  the 
bishop  at  this  time,  and,  as  always,  he  was  forward  to 
make  any  personal  sacrifice.  To  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  he  offered  to  give  up  the  5001. 
per  annum  which  that  Society  paid  to  himself,  if  by  so 
doing  five  clergymen  could  be  procured,  to  whom  he  said 
he  could  promise  that  they  should  live  as  well  as  he  did. 
He  was  perpetually  challenging  men  to  come  forward  in 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  he  had  little  patience  with 
those  who  were  not  content  to  live  as  plainly  and  even  as 
hardly  as  their  bishop.  Of  a  Scripture  Reader  who  had 
obtained  ordination  and  then  disappointed  him,  he  wrote : 

"  Mr. is  constantly  telling  me  that  he  is  called  to 

preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  but  he  seems  to  have 
no  intention  of  preaching  it,  even  to  a  small  flock,  for  less 
than  200/.  a  year  and  a  house."  Certainly  he  never  tried 
to  bribe  men  by  drawing  bright  pictures :  he  insisted  on 
the  healthiness  of  the  country,  and  declared  that  a  mis- 
sionary had  everything  supplied  to  him  that  was  requisite. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent  who  was 
searching  for  fitting  men  the  following  graphic  picture  of  a 
Newfoundland  clei^man's  lot; — 
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"  What  is  150Z.  per  annum  for  a  man  and  family  ? — a 
mere  maintenance — bread  and  fish — a  lodging  and  clothes. 
Wine  and  beer  are  out  of  his  reach,  and  generally,  I  believe, 
out  of  his  thoughts  (we  have  none  of  either  in  my  house) ; 
fresh  meat  for  some  months  in  the  out  harbours  cannot  be 
purchased ;  fresh  butter  in  many  cases  is  almost  equally 
scarce,  and  '  bread'  means  *  biscuit '  only  (there  is  a  tub  of 
them  always  standing  in  my  dining-room) ;  bacon  is  almost 
as  great  a  rarity  as  fresh  meat,  for  native  pork  can  never  be 
eaten  but  by  natives,  and  American  is  not  much  better. 
What  is  used  generally  comes  ^om  Hamburg.  ...  I  am 
not  without  hopes  ,of  men  dcv^oting  themselves  to  the 
missionary  work  in  our  Church  without  any  desire  or 
necessity  of  more  than  food  and  ra,iment  for  themselves — 
willing,  nay  rejoicing,  to  be  put  into  situations  of  difficulty 
and  privation  for  Christ's  and  Kis  Church's  sake.  Is  it 
vain  or  presumptuous  to  hope  that  wa  may  yet  have  better, 
more  able,  and  more  devoted  men  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  worldly  preferment  and  recompense  ?  If  it 
be  vain,  alas  for  the  Church  in  Newfoundland!  alas  for 
the  Church  of  England !  If  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
the  flock  would  (as  privately  as  the  occasion  would  allow) 
require  a  certain  number  (say  twenty)  of  promising  young 
men  from  the  universities,  or  two  from  each  diocese,  to 
undertake  a  mission  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  privation, 
with  no  prospect  of  worldly  preferment  or  recompense, 
but  to  be  content  for  this  life  with  food  and  raiment,  I 
presume  to  think  that  some  noble  and  ardent  spirits  would 
still  be  found  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent,  here  and 
elsewhere, 

*  Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw, 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said.' 

"I  had  really  and  truly  no  intention,  no  thought  of 
writing  in  this  way  on  this  subject,  but  these  are  the 
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spontaneous  expressions  of   my  most  deep-rooted   con- 
victions, of  my  hopes  and  fears ;  I  might  truly  say — 

'  Of  Lopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An  undistinguishable  throng.' " 

On  December  8  the  bishop  left  for  Halifax,  en  route  to 
Bermuda ;  the  passage  was  unusually  stormy  and  perilous, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  19th  that  Halifax  was  reached. 
The  packet  for  Bermuda  had  left,  and  so,  after  assisting 
Bishop  Inglis  in  his  Ordination,  the  bishop  sailed  on  Dec. 
23  in  a  small  brigantine.  This  second  voyage  was  even 
more  perilous  than  the  previous  one,  and  the  bishop's 
journal  thus  describes  his  "Christmas  in  the  Gulf  Stream : " 

"  We  were  obliged  to  lie  to  all  day  and  were  as  wretched 
as  can  well  be  conceived :  the  ladies  did  not  leave  their 
berths,  and  the  sea  was  so  high  that  no  meal  could  be  pre- 
pared. The  gentlemen  also  were  ill,  and  little  inclined  to 
feast  or  to  enjoy  their  Christmas.  I  took  nothing  at  all 
but  a  biscuit  till  the  evening,  when  I  got  a  little  cold  ham 
on  another  biscuit,  but  without  plate  or  knife  or  any  other 
convenience  or  condiment.  The  vessel,  however,  lay  to 
pretty  well,  and  we  were  thankful  that  matters  were  no 
worse.  I  read  the  services  of  the  day  to  myself,  for  no  one 
else  could  attend,  or  would,  and  I  sang  my  old  hymns  of 
Bicknor  joyfulness,  the  Kidlington  Carol  and  the  Boar's 
Head  Song,  all  to  myself;  and  how  did  my  thoughts  and 
affections  visit  each  loved  spot,  and  dear  friends  and 
parishioners  far  away,  whose  society  I  had  enjoyed  and 
loved !  The  schools,  the  children,  the  churches,  the  congre- 
gations, my  own  dear  relations  and  companions  on  this 
happy  day,  how  I  saw  and  blessed  them  all  in  spirit !  I 
trust  I  have  learned  something  by  the  great  change  and 
privation — God  be  praised  for  teaching  me." 

In  May  the  Hawk  fetched  him  back  to  S.  John's.  His 
own  report  stated  that  the  "  voyage  was  made  without  any 
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discomfort,  although  I  gave  up  my  cabin  to  a  gentleman 
and  lady;  God  bless  those,  and  especially  the  one  who 
gave  me  such  accommodation  in  the  good  ship  Hawk" 

On  arriving  at  S.  John's  he  found  an  offer  awaiting  him, 
the  refusal  of  which  utterly  destroyed  for  him  all  chance 
of  popularity  for  some  years :  this  was  the  offer  of  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  declined  the  office,  stating  the 
^Tound  of  his  refusal  in  a  printed  address  "  to  my  own 
Hock  and  friends,  and  all  friends  of  the  Church  in  New- 
foundland." He  justified  his  refusal  by  showing  (1)  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  a  Society 
in  the  Island,  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  already  to  be 
procured  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate ;  and  (2)  that  the 
organization  of  the  Society  was  liot  such  as  a  churchman 
could  consistently  join.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Denison) 
had  years  before  withdrawn  from  the  Society,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Newfoundland  availed  himself  of  his  English 
brother's  example.  He  summed  up  his  address  with  these 
two  conclusions : — 

"  1st. — Tliat  if  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  of  great  wisdom, 
piety  and  experience,  is  constrained  to  withdraw  from  the 
Society,  knowing  its  nature  and  practical  working,  a 
younger  bishop  may  well  be  excused  if  he  hesitates  to 
join  or  support  it. 

2nd. — If  one  bishop  is  constrained  to  withdraw  from 
the  Society,  and  not  one,  but  many,  hesitate  to  join  or 
support  it,  and  your  own  clergy,  influenced  by  these  and 
other  reasons,  all  reject  it;  you,  as  churchmen  and  friends 
of  the  Church,  must  reflect  and  pause;  especially  when 
you  have  another  Society,  long  established  among  you, 
pursuing  the  same  object,  sanctioned  and  supported  by  your 
own  bishop  and  clergy,  and  by  nearly  aU  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England." 

On  Trinity  Sunday  an  Ordination  was  held,  and  the 
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bishop  was  preparing  for  his  next  cruise,  when  a  calamity 
befel  the  whole  community  at  S.  John's,  which  has  since 
formed  an  era  from  which  the  good  people  fix  all  their 
dates.  ''The  year  of  the  fire"  is  a  well-understood 
chronological  fact  even  to  those  who  have  since  been 
born ;  but  the  story  shall  be  told  as  the  bishop  told  ii  to 
a  frequent  correspondent. 

"  June  12,  1846. 

"  Little  did  I  think  when  on  Sunday  last  I  ordained 
two  priests  and  eight  deacons  in  our  old  church,  and 
complained  that  such  a  structure,  so  mean  and  miserable, 
was  ill  adapted  to  the  sacred  services,  that  I  should  never 
officiate  again  there,  and  that  in  two  days  not  a  vestige  of 
the  building  would  remain,  and  I  should  wish  in  vain  for  i 
half  the  accommodation  I  perhaps  too  lightly  esteemed ! 
But  such,  alas  !  and  far  more  dreadful  and  extensive  than 
I  can  describe,  is  the  destruction  wrought  in  one  day  by  a 
furious  and  fatal  fire." 

In  fact,  not  only  the  church,  but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed ;  the  distress  of  the 
12,000  poor  houseless  people  was  of  course  excessive,  and 
for  the  poor  bishop  the  prospect  of  that  self-support  which 
he  had  so  earnestly  pressed  on  tho  people  seemed  dark 
indeed.  Then  the  claims  from  the  neglected  Labrador 
were  pressing  upon  him,  and  his  voyage  of  Visitation  could 
not  be  delayed  unless  the  summer  was  to  be  lost.  On 
July  10,  the  Hawk  again  sailed  for  the  north,  and  the 
bishop  reached  as  far  as  Greenspond,  everywhere  exa- 
mining schools,  visiting  the  sick,  confirming,  baptizing, 
preaching:  the  wind  being  dead  ahead,  he  ran  back  to 
S.  John's  after  three  weeks,  his  presence  being  much 
needed  in  the  distressing  condition  of  the  people;  but 
on  August  18  he  again  sailed  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
this  time  reached  TwiUingate  and  Fogo  on  September  2. 
Meanwhile  kindly  aid  was  coming  from  England  in  answer 
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to  the  bishop's  sorrowful  letters,  and  while  lying  at  Fogo  he 
wrote  to  the  Bev.  £.  Coleridge  of  Eton  the  following  letter : — 

*•  The  Church  Ship,  Fooo,  Sept.  2,  1846. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — Your  letter,  full  of  words  of  comfort, 
and  reporting  the  substantial  acts  of  kindness  to  me  and 
my  afflicted  flock  in  S.  John's  of  many  fellow-helpers,  over- 
took me,  to  cheer  and  refresh  my  heart  in  my  Visitation, 
about  200  miles  from  the  capital.  You  are  of  course 
aware  that  I  perform  my  Visitation,  only  and  entirely 
by  sea;  none  of  the  people  living  more  tha;^.  two  or 
three  miles,  and  very  few  even  one  mile,  from  t?.  3  shore, 
and  there  being  no  roads  from  one  settlement  to  another, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  John's.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  settlements  are  on  separate  islands,  and  therefore 
can  be  approached  only  by  sea.  The  most  barren  and 
unpoetical  imagination  could  hardly  descend  to  a  seer  ■ 
so  bare  and  desolate  as  this  island  of  Fogo — a  me^e 
rock  of  bluff  heads  and  huge  boulders,  with  occasional 
patches  of  grass  in  the  valleys,  but  not  a  tree  or  shrub 
of  any  kind.  Tlie  houses  are  all  of  wood,  and  generally 
coloured  red,  and  all  stand,  as  do  the  churches  and  other- 
buildings,  on  sticks  or  shores ;  and  the  fish-stages  and 
flakes  in  like  manner,  supported  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
running  into  the  sea,  present  an  appearance  and  scene 
which  is  so  foreign  and  strange,  that  no  description  could, 
I  think,  make  you  understand  it.  The  peopl*^  •  ■"  course 
are  all  fishermen,  or  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
fishing  trade,  and  they  have  no  other  occupation,  except 
that  of  building  their  houses,  boats,  and  ytages.  Many 
of  them  retire  into  the  distant  woods  ir  winter  for 
shelter  and  fuel.  Even  at  this  time  there  are  some  huge 
icebergs  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  that  you  will 
easily  understand  they  seldom  lose  sight  of  snow  and  ice 
during  the  whole  year.  But  if  you  were  to  think  of  the 
people,  as  in  like  manner  strange  and  different  in  their 
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thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  from 
your  poor  English  neighbours,  those  particularly  of  Dorset 
and  Devonshire,  you  might  err  and  do  them  wrong.  There 
are  upwards  of  1,200  church-people  in  this  Mission,  the 
poor  of  this  world  indeed,  but  as  capable  of  instruction, 
and  generally  as  willing  to  receive  it,  as  the  like  number 
in  any  of  your  rich  and  fruitful  and  quiet  parishes.  Their 
misfortune  is,  that  being  so  scattered  in  different  bays  and 
creeks,  and  even,  in  this  one  mission,  on  different  islands, 
they  can  but  seldom  receive  the  visits  of  their  missionary, 
or  attend  the  services  of  the  Church.  One  church  is 
completed  and  two  more  in  progress  in  this  mission — all 
of  wood.  I  expect  to  confirm  some  seventy  candidates  in 
the  finished  church  this  morning.  This  circumstance  will  \ 
account  for,  and  I  hope  partly  excuse,  my  wandering  from 
the  subject,  which  you  will  perhaps  think  ought  solely  or 
primarily  to  occupy  my  thoughts,  and  receive  notice  in 
writing  to  you — I  mean,  your  very  great  kindness  in 
appealing  to  so  many  of  your  good  Christian  friends  to 
pity  and  succour  my  suffering  flock  in  S.  John's,  and 
their  equally  great  generosity  in  answering  that  appeal. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  thank  you  and  them  as  I  ought  and 
would  wish  to  do.  I  can  but  return  you  my  poor  blessing, 
jiud  assure  you  of  remembrance,  not  in  my  prayers  only, 
but  in  those  of  many  comforted  and  assisted,  together  with 
me,  by  your  truly  Christian  sympathy. 

"  There  will  be  now  no  difficulty  or  delay  (except  what 
may  arise  from  our  long,  long  winter)  in  at  least  com- 
mencing a  church,  to  be  an  enduring  memorial  of  your  piety 
and  charity,  and  in  which  many  generations,  I  trust,  of 
devout  worshippers  may  enjoy  communion  with  their 
Christian  friends  and  fellow-helpers,  and  may  requite 
your  liberality  in  prayers  and  blessings.  Nearly  5,000/. 
have  already  been  contributed  in  England,  and  we  have 
stone  on  the  spot  of  the  value  of  2,000/.,  and  I  have  good 
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hopes  that  both  in  this  country  and  from  other  quarters, 
considerable  additions  may  be  made.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  concealed,  at  least  from  our  friends  in  this  country, 
that  nearly  or  quite  double  the  amount  now  subscribed 
will  be  required  to  erect  the  plainest  church,  sufficiently 
capacious  and  substantial.  No  persons  who  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  climate  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  difficulty  in  erecting  a  large  stone  structure, 
which  must  be  two  or  three  years  in  progress,  and  be 
exposed  in  an  unfinished  state  to  the  frost  and  snow  of  our 
inclement  winter.  We  must  expect  also  all  expenses  to  be 
increased  by  the  increased  demand  for  workmen  and  materials. 
But  having  such  succour,  nay,  having  but  the  assurance  of 
the  sympathy  of  so  many  Christian  friends,  we  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  You,  my  dear  friend,  who  know  so  well 
how  to  awaken  the  concern  and  benevolence  of  the  brethren, 
will  best  know,  or  better  at  least  than  I,  how  to  assure  them 
of  my  most  sincere  and  earnest  gratitude.  God  bless  and 
recompense  you  and  them  for  His  dear  Son's  sake. 

"  Ever  your  most  affectionate  brother  and  friend, 
"EDWARD  NEWFOUNDLAND." 
On  his  return  to  S.  John's,  the  bishop  was  urged  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  to  visit  England  and  secure  substantial 
aid  for  the  impoverished  Church  and  people.  He  hesitated 
much — but  not  for  long;  he  saw  it  was  the  proper 
course,  and  forthwith  the  Hawk  was  put  in  requisition. 
An  invalid  clergyman,  a  theological  student,  and  two 
other  persons  who  wanted  a  passage,  were  the  bishop's 
guests.  Th.Q  Hawk  was  graciously  preserved  in  a  hurricane 
which  "  strewed  the  Atlantic  with  wreck,"  and  on  Oct.  6,  she 
made  Torbay,  having  lost  mainsail,  gaff,  topmast,  and  stay- 
sail ;  her  bulwarks  were  started  in  several  places,  and  other 
damage  was  done  ;  she  therefore  was  laid  up  at  Teignmouth 
for  rest  and  repairs,  having  been  in  commission  for  six 
months,  and  having  sailed  in  a  direct  course  5,000  miles. 
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[1847-1848.] 

" There  are  who  roam 

To  scatter  seeds  of  life  on  barbarous  shores." 

WoRDswonin. 

*'  Mother,  some  Hand,  through  sky,  o'er  sea, 
Leads  wandering  birds  protectingly 
'Mid  floating  piles  and  ocean  dark." 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

In  the  first  days  of  1847  the  bishop  was  again  on  the 
Atlantic,  returning  to  his  diocese  and  his  work.  He  had 
made  known  the  wants  of  his  people  with  a  force  of  which 
he  was  the  last  person  to  be  conscious,  and  although  he  was 
disheartened  at  his  failure  in  regard  to  finding  clergy,  he  had 
attracted  several  young  men  who  lived  to  do  good  service 
under  him  in  his  barren  diocese.  One  there  was,  indeed, 
the  young  clergyman  mentioned  in  the  letter  which 
follows,  who,  in  a  spirit  of  entire  self-sacrifice,  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  bishop,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  too 
brief  life  set  a  brilliant  example  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  apostolic  zeal  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  in  any 
land  or  age  to  find  a  parallel.  The  toilsome  career  of  the 
Kev.  Jacob  G.  Mountain  in  the  Mission  of  Harbour  Briton 
has  been  chronicled  elsewhere,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here  :  his  example  provoked  many,  and  while  he  laboured 
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with  all  his  strength,  and  beyond  his  strength,  in  visiting 
the  scattered  settlements  up  er.d  down  his  vast  Mission, 
he  was  training  others  who  canied  on  his  work  when  he 
himself  was  removed. 

While  on  board  the  steamer  bound  to  Halifax,  the 
bishop  wrote  the  following  account  of  what  he  had  done 
in  England,  and  proposed  to  do  in  his  diocese. 

•*  *  The  Hibernta,* 
[  Lat.  49°  60'  N.,  Long.  40°  8'  W. , 

Jan.  14,  1847. 

.  .  ,  .  "After  inquiring  and  proposing  in  every 
way  and  direction  which  I  thought  properly  open  to  me, 
I  have  not  been  able  absolutely  to  secure  for  my  diocese 
the  services  of  one  clergyman,  or  of  one  person  regularly 
educated  for  the  sacred  office.^  One  clergyman,  indeed, 
of  high  promise,  and  the  best  expectations  at  home,  has 
expressed  his  determination  to  join  and  assist  me  in  the 
spring,  unless  he  is  called  in  another  direction,  and  to  a 
different,  but  not  less  arduous,  sphere  of  labour,  by  those 
who  have  stronger  claims  on  his  devoted  service.  Others 
have  declared  a  similar  purpose  and  desire,  if  friends 
would  allow  it.  But,  at  present,  not  one  clergyman  is 
absolutely  engaged,  while  many  have  been  obliged,  very 
lately,  to  remove.  One  valuable  young  man,  ordained  on 
last  Trinity  Sunday,  came  home  just  before  my  departure  ; 
exhausted,  I  fear,  by  his  previous  labours  as  a  school- 
master, and  never  likely  to  return  to  labour  in  my  diocese. 
A  large  bay,  of  nearly  two  thousand  members  of  our 
Church,  is  thus  deprived  of  all  religious  superintendence 
and  instruction.  Three  priests  and  three  deacons  have 
also  been  removed  during  the  year. 

In  default  of  clergymen  and  fully  educated  persons,  able 
and  willing  to  serve  in  my  destitute  diocese,  I  am  desirous 

^  Events  proved  that  the  bishop  had  secured  cue  clergyman,  eight 
candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  one  schoolmaster. 
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of  engaging  some  young  men  who  have  been  occupied  as 
Scripture  Eeaders,  or  have  been  otherwise  prepared,  or  have 
prepared  themselves,  for  ministerial  duty.  Several  such 
have  been  found,  in  nothing  deficient  but  in  that  learned 
education  which  our  universities  only  can  supply. 

Four  or  five  will  be  able  to  go  over  in  the  Church 
ship,  and  will  be  educated  with  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Institution  till  I  think  fit  to  ordain  them. 
Until  their  departure  in  spring,  I  propose  to  place  them 
with  a  clergyman.  One  or  two  will,  I  hope,  obtain 
admission  at  S.  Augustine's  College  as  soon  as  it  is 
opened.  Some  may  be  profitably  occupied  for  a  season  as 
schoolmasters,  improving  and  preparing  themselves  all  the 
while,  with  a  view  to  holy  or'lers. 

I  have  perhaps  erred  in  setting  forth  too  strongly 
(what,  however,  once  were  considered  the  honours  and 
rewards  of  Missionary  life)  the  privations  and  difficulties 
of  the  service ;  and  too  sternly,  it  may  be,  bid  the  candi- 
dates for  employment  and  duty  there,  *  having  food  and 
raiment,  therewith  to  be  content.*  The  circumstances  of 
the  Church  in  the  present  day  may  not  appear  to  require 
such  strict  and  self-denying  devotion;  and  it  is  certain 
there  are  many  things  to  mitigate  the  Missionary's  labours 
and  trials  in  my  diocese. 

Yet,  surely,  some  should  be  found  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church  who  may  say  for  their  Master's  sake,  and  in  answer 
to  his  call,  *  Behold  we  have  left  all,'  &c.  And  if  men  of 
high  gifts  and  attainments  are  needed  to  maintain,  witli 
God's  blessing,  a  well-established  Church,  surely  much 
more  to  nourish  and  build  it  up. 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  this  journey  across  tlie 
Atlantic,  to  accompany  the  Governor-General  of  Her 
Majesty's  North  American  Colonies,  hastening  in  this 
inclement  season  to  cross  the  Canadian  snows,  that  he  may 
enter,  without  delay,  upon  his    arduous   and  important 
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office.  Honour  to  his  patriotism!  and  may  his  mission, 
for  his  country's  sake,  be  blessed  with  abundant  success  ! 
He  is  attended  by  three  aides-de-camp,  and  two  more  have 
preceded  him,  all  of  noble  families.  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  more  than  one  of  these  attend  at  their  own 
and  their  friends'  request,  without  any  call  or  appointment, 
and  without  any  prospect  of  remuneration  or  preferment ; 
and  His  Excellency  himself  informed  me  that  he  had 
received  a  hundred  applications  for  similar  employments 
from  persons  of  all  ranks,  some  desiring,  but  many  regard- 
less of,  salary.  It  is  their  own  and  their  friends'  wish 
that  they  may  be  trained  in  a  service  of  honour,  and 
be  prepared  for  future  usefulness  for  their  country's 
sake. 

It  might,  perhaps,  provoke  a  smile,  if  I  should  appear 
to  compare  the  wants  and  requirements  of  a  Colonial  Bishop 
with  those  of  Governors  and  Queen's  representatives.  I 
have  no  intention  of  doing  so  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted, 
in  all  simplicity,  to  ask  whence  this  mighty  disparity 
between,  and  applications  for  employment  in,  a  Governor's 
court  and  retinue,  for  honour  it  may  be,  and  our  dear 
country's  sake,  and  the  neglect  and  drawing  back  when 
any  are  invited  to  devote  themselves,  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
the  Missionary  life  ?  Why,  in  plain  language,  do  hundreds 
of  all  ranks  seek  and  ask  for  themselves  and  children  sucli 
employment,  while  a  Colonial  Bishop  must  return,  after 
inquiry  and  petition  in  all  quarters,  without  any — I  will 
not  say  to  attend  and  assist  him,  but — to  share  his  labours, 
and  learn  with  him  to  serve  God  and  the  Church,  in 
humbler  and  easier  duties,  as  the  proper  school  and 
preparation  for  the  more  anxious  and  responsible? 

It  is  plain  that  it  is  not  the  separation  only  from 
friends  and  home, — that  is  no  bar  in  the  case  of  sccidar 
office  ;  it  is  not  the  poor  payments, — for  none  is  needed  in 
many  instances  ]  it  is  not  the  trying  climate  and  its  effects 
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upon  the  constitution, — these  do  not  keep  at  home  soldiers 
or  civil  officers.  How  many  sons  and  brothers  are  cheer- 
fully sent  to  the  camp  on  the  Sutlej,  or  in  New  Zealand, 
with  the  clear  prospect  of  war  added  to  the  trials  of  a  new 
country  and  climate ! 

Let  such  persons  ask  themselves,  (for  it  is  indeed  hard 
to  answer  for  them,)  why  they  do  not  desire  and  propose 
that  these  sons  and  brothers  should  go  into  these  same 
countries  as  soldiers  of  the  cross,  in  the  more  sacred  and 
blessed  office  of  Missionaries — as  it  is  written,  *  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things!'  I  said, 
Why  do  Christian  parents  not  desire  and  propose  such 
employment  for  their  sons  ?  but  I  should  rather  ask.  Why 
do  they  withdraw  them  from  it,  and  put  impediments  in 
their  way?  as  I  have  found  unhappily  the  case.  The 
question  ought  to  be  answered,  and  the  cause  or  causes 
of  the  dififereuce  and  disparity  I  have  alluded  to  impar- 
tially weighed,  by  all  who  would  not  come  under  the 
censure  of  loving  son  and  brother  (nay,  should  we  not 
rather  say,  of  loving  this  world  and  its  honours  ?)  more 
than  Christ. 

But  my  feelings,  I  am  afraid,  are  carrying  me  too  far ; 
and  I  am  sadly  conscious  that  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
discuss  such  a  subject,  and  its  circumstances,  calmly,  and 
with  moderation.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  avoided 
touching  upon  it,  if  I  only  and  my  diocese  could  complain 
of  such  desertion ;  but  is  it  not  a  still  more  affecting  view 
of  the  case  when  we  look  at  almost  all  other  professions 
overstocked,  but  the  ministry  of  the  Church  quite  unequal 
to  the  calls  upon  it,  both  abroad  and  at  home  ?  Is  the 
Church  alone,  or  shall  I  say  the  Church  of  England  alone, 
condemned  to  the  *  barren  womb '  and  *  dry  breasts  ? '  Will 
not  our  rulers  desire  and  devise  some  remedy  before  it  is 
too  late  ? 
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I  write  with  great  difficulty,  in  a  ship  labouring  with 
a  heavy  sea  and  head  wind." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  bishop  thus  to  exalt  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  to  mourn  that  others  did  not, 
like  himself,  regard  the  hardest  post  of  Missionary  labour 
as  the  post  of  special  honour,  and  therefore  to  be  coveted 
by  all  chivalrous  souls ;  but  while  throughout  his  whole 
episcopate  there  was  rarely  any  point  of  time  at  which  the 
diocese  was  adequately  supplied  with  clergy,  a  comparison 
with  other  dioceses  would  show  that,  while  the  attractions 
of  Newfoundland  were  the  fewest  of  any,  other  more  favour- 
ably-conditioned countries  have  experienced  a  greater  minis- 
terial dearth,  and  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  novv^^'^re 
have  the  clergy  been  more  patient,  more  contented,  more 
united  among  themselves,  and  more  devoted  to  their  work, 
than  in  this  desolate  island.  Of  those  now  labouring  in  the 
diocese,  many  have  been  trained  under  the  bishop's  eye  in 
the  Theological  College  of  S.  John's,  which  he  built  on 
the  foundation  of  a  Seminary  established  by  his  predeces- 
sor, and  for  which  he  was  enabled,  in  ♦^^he  course  of  years, 
to  provide  a  suitable  endowment;  and  whatever  be  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  an  hereditary  priesthood,  it  is  a 
creditable  fact  that  the  clergy  in  many  instances  have 
sought  no  more  prosperous  career  for  their  sons  than  a 
succession  to  their  own  ministerial  toils  and  correspondiog 
poverty.  Bishop  Feild,  with  the  simplicity  that  adorned 
his  character,  never  suspected  that  the  power  which  kept 
these  men  contentedly  at  their  post  was  the  example  of  his 
own  hard  and  devoted  life ;  nor  when,  as  happened  more 
than  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  men  were  led  to  make 
sacrifices  and  to  leave  England  for  hard  and  voluntary 
service  in  Newfoundland,  that  the  real  magnet  which 
attracted  them  was  himself.  It  may  be  well  here  to  give 
a  layman's  estimate  of  the  clergy  of  this  diocese.    The 
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following  quotation  is  from  a  book  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  these  pages : — ^ 

"  In  the  faces  of  all  the  men  I  saw  engaged  in  this  work 
contentment  and  peace  were  unmistakeably  stamped.  Nor 
is  it  alone  to  poor  living,  mere  absence  of  comfort,  their  hard 
lot  extends.  This  might  be  borne  amid  humble  domestic 
joys  and  a  circle  of  duty  close  at  hand;  but  that  circle 
extends  for  decades  upon  decades  of  weary,  inhospitable 
miles,  from  fishing  cove  to  fishing  cove,  where  the  Sunday 
services  come  round  to  each  once  in  so  many  weeks  or 
months.  Upon  the  instant  must  the  parson  rouse  and 
trudge  through  snow  and  ice,  no  matter  the  weather,  no 
matter  the  distance,  on  a  summons  from  a  parishioner." 

The  same  writer  says  elsewhere: — "The  influence  of 
good  as  of  evil  is  contagious,  and  the  chief  Missionary 
who  gave  up  his  delights  in  the  fairest  vale  of  earth  has 
not  wanted  followers,  even  in  this  sacrifice." 

He  describes  a  picnic  party  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  which  brought  him  face  to  face  with  an  example  of 
the  devotion  of  which  he  had  heard : — 

"Suddenly  from  behind  a  fir-grove  was  heard  the 
tinkling,  tinkling,  tinkling  of  a  vesper-bell,  gently  bidding 
all  good  folks  and  wayfarers  to  come  and  join  its  modest 
worship.  Except  from  a  Eoman  source  it  was  almost  the 
last  thing  one  might  have  expected  to  hear  in  such  a  place, 
and  yet  we  soon  found  that  this  invitation  came  from  a|i 
orthodox  offshoot  of  the  '  Anglican  branch  of  the  Catholic 
faith,'  as  some  folk  here  so  love  to  style  it.  Just  as  we 
entered  the  portals  of  the  neat  wooden  edifice,  a  thin, 
elderly  man,  who  had  been  tolling  his  own  summons, 
ascended  the  lectern  and  began  to  read  the  daily  Evening 
Service  of  the  Church.  None  but  ourselves,  chance  visitors, 
were  there ;  and  we,  who  came  not  to  scoff,  remained  with 
that  simple,  trusting  man  to  pray.  After  service  my  friend 
*  Lost  Amid  the  Fogs,  by  Colonel  Macrao, 
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whispered  to  me  that  this  was  another  blessing  to  the 
Church  brought  by  the  influence  of  the  bishop.  They 
were  personal  friends,  and  first-class  men  at  Oxford,  and, 
like  the  bishop,  this  man,  besides  being  the  possesror  of 
ample  private  means,  gave  up  his  living  in  England  to 
come  out  and  work  under  his  old  college  friend  in  this 
remote  fishing-village  on  the  edge  of  the  wild  Atlantic, 
where  his  intercourse  with  the  great  civilized  world 
beyond  was  but  scant  indeed.  While  he  told  us  this 
simple  tale  of  loving  faith,  its  hero  joined  us  close  outside 
his  cottage-presbytery,  which  he  asked  us  to  enter.  What 
a  strange  interior  it  was !  Boxes,  trunks,  deal  chests  by 
dozens,  lying  about  in  every  direction,  tables  and  chairs, 
littered  with  pamphlets  and  letters,  scattered  broadcast 
around.  It  was  a  literary  chaos,  through  which  one  could 
barely  move,  a  true  picture  of  a  man  without  a  helpmeet,  of 
a  house  which  was  not  a  home.  The  uncarpeted  room  served 
both  for  parlour  and  kitchen,  and  the  parson's  humble  fare 
— tea,  bread,  two  eggs,  boiled  with  his  own  hands,  and 
a  large  basin  of  butter  cut  with  a  spoon — soon  appeared 
on  the  table.  Thus  the  hermit  lived,  keeping  no  servant, 
but  depending  for  a  scrub  to  his  house,  for  the  making  of 
his  bed,  and,  indeed,  almost  for  the  simple  necessaries  of 
daily  food,  on  his  friends  in  the  village  below.  If  they 
came  to  his  need,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  he  rubbed  on 
without  thinking  much  of  or  heeding  his  necessities,  so 
that  he  might  have  health  and  strength  to  ring  his  little 
bell  ^  for  matins  and  evensong,  and  watch  over  the  sick  beds 

*  This  church  must  have  been  furnished  on  a  scale  of  unusual  luxury, 
for  the  "sound  of  the  churchgoing  bell "  is  rarely  heard  in  Newfoundland. 
The  usual  means  of  summoning  people  to  church  is  a  flag,  which  is  hoisted 
an  hour  before  service,  half-masted  after  half  an  hour  has  elapsed,  and 
struck  when  it  is  time  for  service  to  commence.  This  is  said  to  be  both 
a  cheap  and  an  effectual,  and  certainly  a  picturesque  mode  of  summoning 
the  worshippers ;  it  falls  in  with  their  daily  habits,  and  the  abundant 
breezes  of  the  country,  while  they  frequently  cause  a  bell  to  be  inaudible  to 
windward,  always  blow  out  a  flag  only  too  welL 
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of  all  who  wanted  him.  This  is  no  solitary  case;  stronger 
can  be  put  on  record." 

On  January  29  the  bishop  arrived  at  S.  John's  to  find 
an  exceptionally  severe  winter  and  much  suffering  among 
the  people.    On  landing  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  England  : — 

.  .  .  .  "  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  discomfort  (I 
might  add  danger)  of  my  voyage  to  Halifax,  but  joyfully 
and  thankfully  inform  you  that,  what  I  dreaded  the  most 
(so  faithless  and  faint-hearted  am  I),  the  passage  from 
Halifax  to  S.  John's  in  the  sailing  vessel  was  unusually 
quick  and  favourable.  ...  I  was  only  an  hour  on 
shore  at  Halifax,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  his  amiable  family.  His  lordsliip  is 
in  good  health,  and  seems  not  much  to  regard  the  severe 
weather.  The  thermometer  was  considerably  below  zero  on 
our  arrival,  and  a  sharp  wind  was  blowing,  which  I  found 
some  difficultv  in  facing.  Our  steamer  was  covered  with 
ice,  externally,  and  on  the  decks  the  weight  of  it  must 
have  been  immense.  We  were  in  a  similar  condition  on 
our  arrival  at  S.  John's,  and  as  the  wind  was  blowing  out 
of  harbour  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  vessel  and  enter 
by  boats,  which  was  a  service  of  some  difficulty  in  conse- 
quence of  the  floating  ice  driving  out  before  the  wind. 

Before  v  e  landed  our  pilots  had  told  of  past  trials  and 
disasters  in  the  tempestuous  weather  of  last  week.  Three 
vessels  had  actually  been  driven  from  their  anchors  in 
harbpur  (one  of  them  with  a  cargo  of  coal  on  board)  and 
lost  at  sea — a  circumstance  not  remembered  by  the  oldest 
inhabitant — and  the  winter  had  set  in  with  unusual 
severity.  During  the  heavy  gales  of  last  week  people 
were  afraid  to  put  their  faces  out  of  their  dwellings — and 
the  Newfoundland  '  barber '  was  never  so  severe.  Several 
persons  have  told  me  they  never  remember  a  season  so 
cold,  or  at  least  in  which  the  cold  was  so  piercingly  bitter. 
In  my  own  drawing-room  during  the  night  the  thermometer 
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fell  to  3°  below  zero,  and  the  water  has  frozen  on  the  table 
while  we  were  dining.    The  poor  people  suffer  much  from 
the  absence  of  snow,  of  which  there  has  been  almost  none 
till  within  the  last  two  days,  i.e.  since  my  arrival.    The 
absence  of  snow  both  makes  their  dwellings  colder — or 
leaves  them  unprotected — and  prevents  their  going  into 
the  woods  with  their  '  cats '  *  and  dogs  to  procure  fuel.    The 
sufferings  of  the  people  in  the  out-harbours  are,  I  fear,  even 
greater  than  at  S.  John's,  in  consequence  partly  of  the 
failure  of  the  fishery  and  partly  of  the  great  destruction 
of  life  and  property  in  that  fearful  hurricane.    Forty-five 
fishermen  lost  their  lives   at    one    harbour    (Burin)   in 
Placeutia  Bay,  and  you  know  there  is  no  clergyman  in 
the  whole  of  that  Bay.    Well,  these  were  sad  reports  on 
my  arrival;  but  I  was  comforted  by  finding  most  of  my 
friends  and  all  the  clergy  in  S.  John's  in  good  health  ;  and 
we  had  chanted  the  Psalms  together  at  night,  and  had 
thanked  God  for  permitting  us  to  meet  once  more ;  and  I 
had  laid  me   down  to  rest  and  was  soon  wrapped  in 
profound  repose  (though  getting  into  bed  is  something 
like  plunging  into  a  cold  bath)  when  I  was  roused  up  by 
the  discharge  of  two  guns  from  the  Fort- — announcing  a 
fire.    To  my  dismay  I  beheld  from  my  windows  the  house 
of  an  excellent  friend  and  near  neighbour  enveloped  in 
flames.     It  was   Captain   Spearman's,  the  Collector    of 
Customs.     In  two  hours  it  was  utterly  destroyed,  with  all 
the  furniture ;  scarcely  an  article  was  saved — so  rapidly 
and  fiercely  do  these  wooden  houses  consume  and  perish, 
and  (if  I  might  say  it  without  appearing  to  quote  Holy 
Scripture  lightly  I  would  add)  come  to  a  fearful  end.     The 
Collegiate  School  and   the  house  I  have  taken  for  the 
students  were  in  great  peril — being  very  close — and  the 
wind  was  blowing  in  that  direction.     For  two  hours  the 
burning  flakes  and  embers  fell  in  showers  on  the  latter 
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and  on  the  stable  of  the  Collegiate  School ;  but  through 
God's  goodness  in  answer  to  our  prayers  they  were  saved. 
The  chief  protection  arose  from  the  water  poured  on  the 
roof  instantly  becoming  ice ;  so  that  the  burning  flakes  not 
only  met  with  a  cold  reception,  but  could  not,  in  fact,  reach 
the  wooden  shingles.  It  is  very  sad  to  see  a  void  smoking 
space  where  a  few  hours  before  one  of  the  best  houses  Oi 
the  colony  stood,  and  stood  always  ready  to  receive  and 
welcome  me ;  and,  close  by,  the  ruins  of  a  large  brick 
dwelling  thrown  down  by  the  hurricane — sad  mementoes 
of  fire  and  tempest  which  have  been  such  scourges. 

"  In  the  midst  of  such  general  and  public  calamities 
and  trials  I  ought  not  to  think  or  say  much  of  my  own 
difficulties  and  disappointments.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  clergy  of  S.  John's,  and  as  fp.r  as  I  know  of  the 
out-harbours,  are  generally  in  good  health,  and  proceeding 
with  their  duties  diligently.     God  be  praised  ! " 

To  another  friend,  to  whom  he  gave  a  description  of  the 
cold,  he  wrote  with  his  usual  indifference  to  hardship : — 
"  For  a  fortnight  and  upwards  the  thermometer  was  every 
morning  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  4°  below  zero  at  least ; 
twice  I  saw  it  8°,  once  12**,  and  one  evening  14°  below  the 
cypher,  but  this  degree  of  cold  is  not  much  regarded  when 
the  winds  are  hushed,  and  it  sounds  worse  than  it  really  is ; 
for  during  this  extreme  cold  we  have  been  twice  every  day 
to  church  (I  speak  of  myself,  clergy,  students,  and  some 
boys  of  my  Collegiate  School)  without  any  fire  except  on 
Sundays,  and  I  have  no  fire  in  my  bedroom.  I  have  been 
once  frost-burnt  on  the  cheek,  but  by  rubbing  in  snow  in 
time  the  plague-spot  soon  disappears ;  colds  and  coughs 
disappear  in  the  severe  frost  to  return  with  the  thaw  and 
milder  weather.  Thank  God,  my  household  and  clergy 
are  well  in  health,  and  only  cast  down  in  spirits  by  the 
feebleness  and  inefficiency  of  our  services  through  want 
of   an  adequate  supply  of   labourers.      Thousands  and 
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thousands  of  our  communion  have  not  seen  the  shape  or 
heard  the  voice  of  a  clergyman  of  their  Church  for  the 
last  twelve  months.  Mr.  Bridge,  the  rector  of  S.  John's, 
performs  four  services  every  Sunday :  the  first  at  a  hamlet 
two  miles  off,  where  he  commences  at  eight  o'clock ;  then 
three  full  services  in  his  schoolroom — full,  in  every  sense, 
for  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the  people,  who  are  driven 
to  the  meeting-houses  in  consequence.  Mr.  Tuckwell 
has  five  churches  or  parishes  under  his  charge,  assisted 
by  a  deacon — the  nearest  is  eight  miles  off.  He  is  also 
Master  of  the  Collegiate  School,  in  which  there  are  seven- 
teen boys,  and  six  of  them  boarders;  he  has  the  whole 
care  and  chief  instruction,  assisted  by  myself,  of  the 
theological  students.  He  is  a  great  Pluralist  and,  a  great 
Hero  !  Last  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Bridge  was  driving  in 
his  sleigh  along  a  frozen  lake  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  to 
his  first  service  and  communion.  Mr.  Tuckwell,  about  the 
same  time,  was  starting  over  the  snow  to  a  service  in  a 
private  house  eleven  miles  off,  the  church  not  being 
finished.  Mr.  Tremlett,  the  deacon,  was  off  even  earlier  on 
foot  to  his  duty  ten  miles  off,  and  returned  the  same  evening, 
drawn  about  half  way  by  two  dogs  on  a  slide  or  cata- 
maran. Such  is  a  specimen  of  our  Sunday  labours.  We 
should  be  content  if  even  thus,  or  any  way,  we  could  reach 
the  hearts  and  ears  of  half  our  people." 

The  bishop  now  had  his  hands  unusually  full ;  he  was 
expecting  the  Church  ship,  with  her  passengers,  and  was 
preparing  for  the  erection  of  at  least  the  nave  of  a 
Cathedral  Church :  in  finances  too  he  was  endeavouring  to 
make  sweeping  reforms  :  he  desired  that  the  grants  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  clergy 
might  be  reduced  one-half,  his  own  income  not  to  be 
excepted  from  this  treatment :  he  saw  in  this  the  only  way 
of  making  the  Church  support  herself,  and  of  making  the 
rule  of  the  Church  Society  to  be  observed,  by  which  every 
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member  of  the  Church  was  pledged  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  church  and  clergy,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

Money  had  been  raised  in  England  by  the  authority  of  a 
Queen's  Letter  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  in 
the  previous  year,  and  it  had  been  announced  at  the  time 
that  a  portion  of  whatever  sums  might  be  contributed 
would  be  spent  on  rebuilding  the  destroyed  church.  As 
usually  happens  where  money  is  to  be  dispensed,  the 
competitors  v/ere  many;  and  in  a  place  where  religious 
divisions  were  strongly  marked  there  was  naturally  some 
warmth  of  feeling  displayed.  The  money  contributed  in 
England  was  given  by  English  Churchmen :  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  sufferers  were  Eomanists.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
Bishop  took,  as  was  natural,  an  active  part  against  the 
Anglican  one,  but  no  opposition  could  blunt  Bishop  Feild's 
sense  of  justice :  and  he  wrote  of  his  opponent : — "  He  is  to 
my  mind  cast  in  the  very  type  of  a  primitive  bishop,  and 
mark  you !  he  will  return  with  men ;  the  Protestant  Bishop 
comes  back  with  money !  His  priests  are  indefatigable, 
postponing  everything  to  making  converts ;  mine  have  to 
make  provision  for  wives  and  children."  What  provision 
it  was  that  the  poor  clergy  could  make  it  seems  hard  to 
say,  for  to  the  same  letter  he  added  a  postscript : — "  Our 
poor  in  the  out-harbours  are  in  a  wretched  state  for  want 
of  food.  I  dined  yesterday  (Sunday)  with  a  clergyman 
■r-ho  had  nothing  to  give  me  or  himself  but  bread  and  rice  : 
even  the  fish  is  exhausted." 

It  was  the  apathy  of  the  laity — the  apathy  which  is 
begotten  by  having  everything  provided  by  endowments  at 
home,  and  which  is  fatal  in  the  colonies  where  endownients 
are  not — ^that  the  bishop  was  determined  to  conquer ;  and 
this  he  thought  could  only  be  done  by  the  clergy  voluntarily 
reducing  the  portion  of  their  incomes  which  they  derived 
from  England  and  throwing  themselves  for  their  mainte- 
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nance  on  their  flocks.  The  problem  of  combining  -with 
Voluntaryism  an  absence  of  the  evils  of  Congregationalism 
has  in  later  times  been  solved  in  many  a  colonial  diocese  from 
which  in  time  to  come  perhaps  the  Mother  Church  will 
have  to  take  a  lesson.  Bishop  Feild  wrote : — "  Why  should  a 
Protestant  Bishop  who  is  mocked  by  some  25,000^  pretended 
Church-people  be  indulged  with  a  larger  income  than  the 
Eoman  Bishop  who  reigns  over  the  hearts  and  wills  of  60,000 
devoted  adherents  ?  Why  should  a  Protestant  Missionary 
require  double  what  is  sufficient  for  a  Eoman  Catholic 
Priest  ?  Above  all,  why  should  my  people  be  pampered 
and  petted  till  in  spiritual  things  they  wax  fat  and  kick, 
while  the  poorer  Eomanists  pay,  and  pay  cheerfully,  for 
many  hard  blows,  spend  and  are  spent  for  the  Church  and 
clergy  ? . .  If  you  knew  half  the  grief  and  anxiety  I  suffer 
about  it, — but  I  forbear." 

In  the  midst  of  writing  this  letter  he  changes  his  tone 
for  one  of  abundant  thankfulness.  He  had  been  anxious 
for  days  and  even  weeks  about  the  Hawk  with  her  freight 
of  missionaries.  There  had  been  a  terrific  hurricane, 
many  ships  v,  ere  overdue,  and  not  a  few  were  never  seen 
again.  "  My  hand  shakes  and  my  heart  quakes,"  wrote  the 
bishop,  all  the  tendernesses  of  his  warm  heart  breaking 
through  their  accustomed  barriers  :  "  Could  I  remain  here, 
if  she  should  be  lost  with  all  her  precious  cargo  ? "  And 
then  on  May  25th  he  wrote : — "  Oh  joy  !  I  must  leave  all 
other  subjects  to  tell  you  of  my,  of  our,  joy  and  thankful- 
ness on  the  arrival  of  the  dear  Church  ship,  with  all  her 
precious  cargo,  safe  and  sound — I  mean  her  cargo  safe 
and  sound,  for  the  little  bird  herself  has  been  sadly  beaten 
and  battered.  I  went  on  board,  and  welcomed  my  friends 
and  co-mates  with  my  episcopal  blessing.     I  brought  them 

^  The  Church  population  now  (1876)  is  about  60,000,  and  the  income 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  S.  John's  is  probably  many  times  as 


large  as  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland. 
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ashore,  and  it  being  Whitsun-Tuesday  we  attended  at 
the  Central  School  the  proper  service,  and  I  celebrated  the 
Holy  Communion  and  administered  to  them  all.  Another 
auspicious  event  marked  the  day :  we  began  to-day  to  dig 
out  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral,  and  I  had  as  many  as 
fifty  men  giving  voluntary  labour,  and,  I  trust,  shall  have 
nearly  as  many  men  every  day  this  week.  The  church 
would  be  very  beautiful,  but  I  really  do  not  see  the  use  of 
talking  about  the  choir  and  sacrarium,  as  if  I  should  ever 

have  anything  to  do  with  them.    Mr.   H says  the 

nave  alone  would  cost  15,000^.  in  England,  and  that  would 
be  25,000/.  in  Newfoundland.  This  appears  to  me  Mid- 
summer madness.  Even  if  we  had  the  money,  would  it 
be  right  to  spend  such  an  enormous  sum  on  the  material 
temple,  while  bodies  and  souls  are  starving  for  lack  of 
necessary  food  ?  S.  Wulstan  is  said  to  have  wept  when  he 
saw  the  great  pile  of  his  cathedral  going  up,  because,  he 
said,  they  had  left  building  temples  of  men  to  build  one  of 
stones.  But  surely  there  is  more  occasion  to  weep  when 
we  build  of  stone  before  we  have  built  of  men." 

The  work  of  the  builders  of  the  new  cathedral  was  pressed 
on  until  the  frost  and  snow  compelled  them  to  desist :  the 
walls  were  carefully  sheltered  from  the  weather  until  the  next 
brief  summer  should  make  it  possible  to  resume  operations. 
The  edifying  of  the  spiritual  building  was  never  neglected : 
the  busy  bishop  was  now  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  a  girls'  school,  and  inviting  i  <  .us  from  England;  but 
the  most  urgent  work  was  the  t  ^^uaDlishment  of  the  Theo- 
logical College  and  School,  to  be  called  Queen's  College, 
with  Episcopal  Eesidence  and  all  necessary  surroundings. 
The  scheme  was  an  ambitious  one,  and  has  only  teen 
realized  so  far  as  the  o.xcellent  Theological  College  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  effort. 

The  terms  in  which  the  bishop  propounded  his  scheme 
are  worthy  of  being  recorded : — 
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Queen's  College  in  Newfoundland. 

"  Ad  laudem,  gloriam,  et  honorem  Nominis  CBUGIFIXI,  ad 

suste7itationem  et  exaltationem  Fidei  Christiance, 

et  ad  Ecclesioe  Sa'.ictai  profedMm.'* 

Edward,  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  To  his  Brethren  and 
Friends  of  dear  Mother  Church  in  England,  sends 
health  and  greeting  in  the  Lord. 

"  In  furtherance  of  the  erection  of  a  College  in  my  diocese, 
recommended  and  promoted  by  many  kind  and  judicious 
friends,  for  the  training  and  instruction  particularly  of 
theological  students  and  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and, 
with  them,  of  any  young  men  desirous  of  a  liberal  and 
enlarged  education,  I  have  purchased  a  very  eligible  piece 
of  ground  as  a  site  for  the  necessary  buildings.  The  situa- 
tion is  healthy  and  convenient ;  removed  from  the  business 
and  bustle  of  the  town,  and  yet  within  a  stone's  cast  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Thomas,  and  of  the  land  granted  for  an 
episcopal  residence.  There  is  space  enough  for  a  college 
and  collegiate  school,  with  a  useful  garden. 

Now,  then,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  we  have  the 
much  desired  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  College  and 
its  schools  in  Newfoundland  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name. 

A  Theological  Institution  and  Collegiate  School,  it  should 
be  observed,  have  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  and  are 
a  source  of  much  present  satisfaction,  and  full  promise  of 
further  usefulness  and  success,  but  both  are  much  hindered 
and  degraded  by  being  carried  on  in  small  hired  houses, 
not  contiguous,  and  very  deficient  in  accommodation. 
Both  these  houses  are  hired  at  my  own  cost  and  charge. 
The  school  does  not  pay  its  expenses,  giving  a  small  sala,ry 
to  only  one  master.     For  the  theological  institution  there 
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is  no  payment  or  provision,  beyond  the  exhibition  to  each 
student  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  theological  students  pass  to  the  school-house,  where 
the  master  resides,  for  their  lectures  and  meals ;  which, 
though  the  distance  is  not  great,  is  often  painful,  and 
sometimes  almost  hazardous  in  the  snows  and  frosts  of  this 
severe  and  changeable  climate.  Moreover,  the  students 
have  but  one  small  sitting-room  in  common  for  study,  and 
no  clergyman  or  tutor  can  reside  with  them. 

My  wish  is,  therefore,  to  erect  on  the  ground  now  pur- 
chased plain  but  characteristic  buildings,  (of  wood  or  stone, 
according  to  our  means,)  sufficient  for  as  '1  college  and 
coUegiate  school,  with  a  chapel,  hall,  library,  and  lodgings 
for  tutors,  &c. 

The  episcopal  residence,  if  ever  erected,  on  the  site 
granted  for  that  purpose,  will  be  so  near,  that  the  bishop 
and  clergy  living  with  him  might  easily  take  part  in  the 
oversight  and  instruction  of  the  students.  (They  even 
now  come  to  me  every  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  for  a  lecture 
in  Divinity.) 

I  would  submit  to  my  friends  the  propriety  of  naming 
the  new  establishment  Queen's  College,  (if  such  a  title  can 
be  permitted  and  sanctioned,)  for  the  following  reasons : — 

(1)  In  duty  and  devotion  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  whom  God  preserve ;  and  for  perpetual 
testimony  of  the  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  sacred  and 
paternal  form  of  monarchical  government  ever  to  be 
inculcated  in  both  college  and  school. 

(2)  In  respectful  recognition  of  benefits  conferred  on 
the  Church  in  Newfoundland  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Dowager. 

(3)  In  testimony  of  my  reverent  and  grateful  esteem 
of  the  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  at  which  I  was  educated, 
and  at  and  from  which  I  have  received  so  many  undeserved 
kindnesses  and  benefits,  from  the  day  of  my  entrance  there 
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to  this  very  time :  and  to  bespeak,  if  it  may  be,  the  favour 
and  love  of  that  society,  with  its  fellows  and  scholars  of 
both  foundations,  towards  its  name-sake;  as  a  parent 
towards  its  child. 

(4)  In  humble  imitation  of  the  college  at  Windsor,  in 
the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  sought  and  obtained 
the  honour,  under  a  Koyal  Charter,  of  being  called  *  King's 
CoUege.' 

If  this  name  should  be  approved  and  allowed,  I  should 
wish  the  chief  officer,  who  would  always  be  a  clergyman 
in  priest's  orders,  to  be  called  the  Provost.  He  would  be 
constantly  resident,  and  with  two  Fellows,  also  resident, 
might  conduct  all  the  business  of  the  college  and  school, 
in  regard  both  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  Provost 
might  be  married,  but  the  two  fellows  must  be  unmarried. 
One  at  least  of  the  resident  fellows  should  always  be  in 
holy  orders,  and  have  the  title  and  authority  of  Vice- 
provost. 

There  should  be  three  Honorary  Fellows,  who,  together 
with  the  Provost  and  resident  Fellows,  should  form  a 
Council,  to  advise  the  bishop  in  framing  and  altering  rules, 
&c.,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  carry  on  all  the 
concerns  of  the  college  and  school. 

The  bishop  should  be  the  Visitor,  and  have  power  to 
appoint,  and  remove,  all  the  officers  of  the  establishment, 
and  to  make,  alter,  and  rescind  the  rules,  &c. 

Eooms  should  be  provided  for  twelve  resident  students 
in  the  college.  Six  of  these  would  be  exhibitioners  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  preparing  for 
holy  orders.  One,  or  more  of  these,  would  be  required  to 
assist  in  the  instruct-! on  of  the  boys  in  the  school ;  and  all 
would  work  in  the  garden,  both  for  recreation,  and  for 
training  in  an  occupation  which  may  be  useful  to  themselves 
and  others  in  new  settlements. 

In  the  school  also  there  should  be  accommodation  for 
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twelve  boarders.    Any  number  of  day-scholars  may  attend 
to  receive  instruction  with  them. 

The  students  of  the  college  and  boys  of  the  school 
would  be  together  at  chapel  and  hall :  but  at  other  times 
would  be  quite  separate,  and  live  and  be  instructed  apart. 

To  carry  this  most  desirable  plan  into  successful  opera- 
tion, it  is  obv?.ous  that  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite 
is  an  endowment :  even  more  essential  than  the  collegiate 
buildings.  With  funds,  a  hired  house,  though  inconve- 
nient and  inappropriate,  might  be  made  sufficient,  but 
■withe at  them  the  best  buildings  would  be  rather  a  burden 
th  n  a  benefit.  It  might  be  possible  to  commence  with 
the-  Pro  V  ost  and  one  resident  Fellow.  An  endowment  for 
thcic,  with  funds  to  sustain  the  buildings  themselves,  pay 
ias^  r.ince,  &c.,  would  fill  u;3  with  joy  and  hope,  and,  with  . 
Gci]'?  lljHsing,  would  soon  render  the  whole  establishment 
useiai  and  acceptable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
college  there  would  not  be,  for  some  years,  more  than  two 
or  three  independent  students,  and  the  charge  for  their 
education  must  be  very  low.  In  an  entirely  commercial 
community  a  prolonged  and  enlarged  education  is  seldom 
required  or  desired. 

It  is  especially  intended  that  the  sons  of  the  clergy 
should  profit  by  the  school  and  college.  The  school  also 
should  be  understood  to  lead  c  i  to  the  college  ;  so  that  in 
filling  up  the  vacant  exhibitions,  the  deserving  scholars 
would  always  have  a  preference. 

Now,  should  there  t^  suca  prospect  of  a  permanent 
endowment  as  to  justify  the  undertak^na,  it  would  be  very 
expedient  to  lay  the  founc-ations,  and  make  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  buildings  this  year,  in  order  that  next  year 
they  may  be  completed ;  to  whatever  v'^-xtent  it  may  be 
prudent  at  that  time  to  go. 

Simple  plans  and  drawings  for  the  buildings  in  wood, 
stone,  or  brick,  with  estimates,  &c.,  would  be  very  acceptable. 
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It  seems  right  and  necessary  to  put  the  friends  and 
promoters  of  this  great  work  in  possession  of  as  many 
particulars  as  possible ;  and,  with  that  purpose,  this  long 
detail  will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  tedious  or  superfluous. 

I  would  now  humbly  commend  the  good  and  great 
work,  and  all  who  befriend  it,  to  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
Almighty  God.  May  the  Queen's  College  in  Newfound- 
land be  the  honoured,  though  humble,  instrument  of 
promoting  learning  and  loyalty,  charity  and  piety,  duty  to 
God  and  man.  *  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
be  upon  us :  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands 
upon  us,  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it." 

A  long  winter  over,  and  the  Hawk  was  put  in  commis- 
sion for  a  four  months'  cruise,  in  which  the  bishop  hoped 
at  last  to  reach  the  remote  settlements  on  the  Labrador, 
concerning  his  responsibility  for  which  he  had  inquired  in 
1845,  and  now  accepted  for  himself,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  within  the  civil  Government  of  Newfoundland.  The 
Government  of  Canada,  and  consequently  the  diocese  of 
Quebec,  ends  at  Blanc  Sablon,  and  from  this  point  to  Baffin's 
Bay,  or  without  limit  northwards,  if  any  bishop  was  to  care 
for  the  people,  it  must  have  been  the  Bishop  of  Newfound- 
land. On  July  6.  the  Haiok  then  set  forth  on  her  unknown 
course  :  the  bishop  making  the  following  entry  in  his  log : — 

"  July  6. — I  was  attended  by  the  clergy  to  the  place  of 
embarkation;  and  on  the  wharf  I  found  several  friends 
waiting  to  take  leave,  and  to  wish  me  good  luck  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  whose  greetings  and  good  wishes  wore 
much  appreciated,  being,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  for 
His  sake,  and  in  His  name,  Whose  I  am  and  Whom  I  serve. 
Several  of  my  friends  accompanied  me  on  board,  who  de- 
parted on  the  ship  getting  under  way,  not  without  a  blessing. 

"My  companions  and  co-mates  on  this  occasion  are 
the  Eev.  J.  Cunningham,  with  his  wife  and  their  baby  {to 
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whom  I  have  given  up  my  caUn),  destined  for  the  Mission 
of  Biirgeo;  the  Eev.  Mr.  Addington,  going  to  serve  as 
deacon  and  curate  in  Fortune  Bay;  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hoyles  and  Harvey,  who  will  attend  me  through  my 
voyage,  partly  as  my  chaplains,  and  partly  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health;  and  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Institution,  also  an  invalid ;  in  all,  with  myself, 
eight  souls.  Mr.  Cunningham's  furniture  and  supplies 
are  stowed  in  both  cabins  and  on  the  deck.  My  friends 
in  England,  could  they  peep  within,  would  see  that  the 
schooner  Hawk  is  not  regarded  or  used  as  (by  some  persons 
unjustly  called)  the  bishop's  yacht,  but  serves  the  purpose, 
and  deserves,  as  she  glories  in,  the  name  of  the  Newfound- 
land Church  ship.  While  the  primary  object  of  visitation 
is  kept  in  view  and  fully  attained,  the  benefit  of  the 
Church  and  clergy,  as  much  as  possible,  through  her 
instrumentality,  is  on  this  occasion,  as  in  many  former 
instances,  gladly  promoted." 

Head-winds  prevailing,  they  determined  to  put  into 
Harbour  Briton  and  spend  a  Sunday  ashore.  Here  the 
meeting,  so  full  of  joy  to  all,  took  place,  which  the  bishop 
thus  describes : — "  Suddenly  is  seen,  pacing  to  and  fro  on 
the  wharf,  with  downcast  look,  a  cassocked  figure,  and  by 
his  side  one  of  equally  contemplative  manner  and  mien, 
both  dTTpoa-Siovvaoi,  harmonising  ill  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  whether  I  looked  to  the  lofty  uncultivated  hills, 
or  the  fish  flakes,  or  the  great  stores.  I  soon  recognised 
the  'Mountain*  priest— the  faithful  priest — who  quitted 
the  pleasures  and  refinements  of  a  happy  home  to  minister 
to  these  poor  fishermen  and  watch  for  their  souls,  and  his 
chosen  Silas  (Mr.  CoUey),  no  less  devoted  to  his  Master's 
service,  though  in  a  humbler  office  and  sphere,  and  making, 
it  may  be,  as  great  a  sacrifice,  according  to  his  circum- 
stances and  condition  in  life.  I  was  presently  saluted 
and  welcomed  by  both  on  the  deck  of  the  ChurcL  ship. 
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in  which  they  had  come  together  from  England  in  the 
spring  of  last  year." 

The  wind  continued  contrary,  and  so  the  bishop  visited 
by  boat  the  neighbouring  harbours.  What  manner  of  lite 
the  people  led  may  be  inferred  from  the  description  of  the 
constant  occupation  of  a  resident  at  Jersey  Harbour: — 
"  We  found  the  worthy  agent  engaged  as  usual,  and,  as 
always,  in  drjdng  and  curing  bis  fish.  Some  thirty- five 
years  he  has  been  employed  in  this  place  and  service, 
with  no  other  pursuit,  purpose,  or  prospect,  but  fish — fish 
— fish  ;  and  yet  he  appears  contented  and  happy,  and  is  by 
no  means  cold  as  a  fish,  or  hard  as  a  rock." 

With  a  change  of  weather,  Mr.  Mountain  was  taken  on 
board,  in  order  that  he  might  visit  a  part  of  his  parish 
ninety  miles  distant.  Burgeo  was  reached  in  time,  and 
the  ship  entered  the  harbour  "  under  a  splendid  rainbow 
as  a  grand  triumphal  arch  of  God's  promised  and  cove- 
nanted mercy."  It  was  dark  and  the  entrance  is  narrow ; 
nobody,  therefore,  went  on  shore,  but  the  bishop  wrote 
"  many  boats  came  off  with  the  old,  *  ancient '  inquiry, 

"  Tis  ;  ir60ev  ets  dvSpuv ;  voOl  rot  woAis  ; " 

Od.  K.  325. 
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Mr.  Cunningham,  with  wife  and  child  and  furniture,  were 
left  here,  and  were  cordially  welcomed.  The  church  had 
been  closed  for  three  months,  and  many  of  the  people  had 
had  sorrow  and  suffering  and  no  spiritual  consolations  to 
alleviate  their  hard  lot.  After  500  miles  had  been  traversed, 
through  fog  and  foam,  S.  George's  Bay  was  reached — and 
here  a  bitter  disappointment  met  the  bishop.  The  clergy- 
man had  not  received  in  the  previous  autumn  the  notice 
of  his  bishop's  intention  to  visit  him ;  he  had  not  left  his 
mission  for  four  years;  the  vessel,  which  was  bringing 
him  his  winter  supplies,  and  which  carried  also  the  bishop's 
letter,  had  been  wrecked,  and  for  food  and  raiment  he  was 
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much  straitened.  An  opportunity  of  ^oing  to  S.  John's 
and  of  returning  had  been  offered  and  accepted  a  month 
before,  and  he  had  actually  passed  the  bishop  on  thpi  water. 
Three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  episcopal  visit. 
There  could  now  be  no  Confirmation,  as  none  were  prepared ; 
and  as  the  missionary  was  a  deacon,  there  had  been  no 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  for  those  three  years. 
"  Such  is  Newfoundland,  and  such  a  Bishop's  Visitation," 
was  the  mournful  comment  made  in  the  log. 

From  Cape  Eay,  the  south-west  corner  of  Newfoundland, 
round  by  the  north  to  Cape  S.  John,  on  the  east  coast 
near  to  Twillingate,  the  Government  does  not  recognise 
settlers  :  this  is  the  result  of  a  treaty  made  with  France : 
there  are,  therefore,  no  magistrates,  excise,  laws  nor  con- 
stables. Along  this  shore  the  Hawk  made  her  way  until 
she  reached  Forteau  on  the  Labrador,  the  first  place  which 
the  bishop  desired  to  visit,  and  which  no  bishop  had  ever 
visited  before. 

To  a  friend  in  England  he  wrote: — ^"You  know  no- 
thing of  the  excitement  of  entering  a  strange  harbour  in 
a  stiff  breeze  without  pilot  or  directions;  but  you  can 
imagine  something  of  the  feelings  of  a  bishop  lighting 
upon  a  portion  of  his  diocese,  which  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  clergy  have  visited  before,  and  which  he  has  reason 
to  believe  has  never  been  visited  by  any  Christian  bishop. 
The  coast  of  Labrador,  too,  is  generally  supposed  so  bleak 
and  desolate,  either  wholly  unoccupied,  or  traversed  only 
by  a  few  Indians,  that  it  has  an  interest  of  its  own ;  how 
particularly  to  me,  who  came  to  inquire,  not  about  the 
climate  and  natural  productions,  but  whether  any,  and 
what  Christian  men  had  settled,  in  whatever  state  of 
ignorance  and  unhappiness,  on  its  shores  ! " 

Service  was  held  in  a  store,  pains  being  taken  to  make 
all  arrangements  as  decent  and  church-like  as  possible. 
There  was  a  large   congregation,  but,  sad  result  of  an 
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uTishepherded  flock,  not  one  was  found  prepared  to 
communicate.  Many  persons  were  baptized,  and  several 
couples,  who  had  been  married  by  "public  attestation," 
now  received  the  Church's  blessing  on  their  union.  At 
Cape  Charles  a  couple  wore  married  who  had  years  before 
been  united  by  a  Iloman  Catholic  servant,  who  read  the 
service  out  of  the  Prayer-book.  At  S.  Francis  Harbour 
the  bishop  was  ent(  rtaineil  by  the  a^ent,  Mr.  Saundnrs, 
who  had  spent  twenty-one  years  iu  the  harbour,  but  in  the 
past  winter  had  visited  England  and  brought  out  his  bride, 
"  the  first  lady  who  ever  visited  liie  coast,  and  the  only 
woman  who  has  comp  from  England  to  dwell  in  the 
Labrador."  This  worthy  couple  were  most  anxious  for 
church,  and  pastor,  and  school. 

The  bishop  writes: — "There  is  a  garden  at  the  estab- 
lishment, of  greens,  turnips,  radishes,  and  voild  tout.  Mrs. 
Saunders  has  biu  light  a  piano,  as  great  a  novelty  as  herself 
on  the  Labrador,  and  she  kindly  played  for  us  some  Church 
music.  She  has  in  her  possession  the  first  volume  of  that 
useful  publication,  TJie  Parish  Choir.  I  took  a  walk 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders  to  see  their  winter  house,  as 
their  present  residence  is  only  suited  for  the  summer 
months.  I  admired  the  resignation  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  she  appeared  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  a 
winter  of  six  or  seven  months  in  a  room  ten  feet  by 
twelve,  where  are  two  large  reels  fastened  to  the  beams 
at  which  her  husband  and  his  clerk  are  to  mend  their  nets. 
Her  husband  also  will  be  absent  for  some  weeks  at  the 
sealing  time,  and  she,  tenderly  brought  up  and  cared  for, 
well  educated,  and  with  a  mind  of  much  natural  refine- 
ment, must  thus  pass  the  first  winter  on  the  Labrador. 
Surely  there  are  ladies  who  might  take  a  lesson  and  encou- 
ragement from  such  an  example." 

It  being  impossible  to  get  forward  with  the  wind  in  an 
adverse  quarter,  the  bishop  left  the  EawJc,  and  determined 
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to  push  his  way  to  the  northward,  at  least  as  far  as  Veni- 
son Islands,  in  a  small  craft  which  was  lent  to  him.  The 
craft  was  generally  employed  to  carry  fish  from  harbour 
to  harbour:  its  accommodation  was  limited  to  a  small 
cuddy,  fore  and  aft.  "  I  slipped,"  wrote  the  bishop,  "  into 
the  after  cuddy,  and  made  myself  contented,  if  not  com- 
fortable; though  the  ribs  of  the  boat,  on  which  I  lay 
down,  and  which  were  not  boarded  over,  being  harder  than 
mine,  made  their  impression  accordingly." 

Another  harbour,  or  tickle,  was  made,  and  the  agent 
welcomed  the  bishop  to  his  humble  dwelling,  giving  up 
his  room  and  crib :  "  The  bed  is  on  a  wooden  crib,"  says 
the  bishop,  "and  without  any  sheets:  but  the  blankets 
appeared  clean,  and  I  turned  in  without  any  misgivings 
and  with  much  thankfulness." 

Neither  was  it  the  hard  fare  and  coarse  lodging  which 
made  up  the  chief  hardships  of  these  voyages  :  the  dense 
ignorance  of  the  poor  people,  so  soon  to  be  left  again  to 
themselves,  weighed  down  the  spirits  of  the  clergy :  the 
children  confessed  that  they  "  learned  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
the  winter,  and  forgot  it  in  the  summer  "  ;  yet  in  the  midst 
of  this  desolate  prospect  a  communication  from  the  outer 
world  served  to  show  them  that  there  were  worse  lots  than 
those  of  the  settlers  on  the  Labrador.  On  August  10, 
a  schooner  came  in  with  English  papers  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  Eevolution  in  Paris  and  the  murder  of 
the  Archbishop;  and  the  little  party  could  not  but 
contrast  with  wonder  and  thankfulness  their  peaceful, 
holy,  and  rational  employments  beyond  the  limits  of 
civilization,  and  the  murders  and  madness  in  the  heart 
and  centre  of  civilized  Europe — the  snows  and  solitude 
of  Labrador  with  streets  streaming  with  blood,  and  houses 
full  of  deceit. 

It  being  impossible  now  to  make  further  progress  the 
ship  retraced  her  course  to  Forteau.    At  one  time  she  was 
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in  considerable  peril,  being  near  to  a  rocky  shore,  and  with 
no  available  wind.    The  bishop  describes  the  scene : — '*  No 
sound  was  heard  but  the  puffing  of  a  sea-pig,  who  occa- 
sionally put  up  his  back  alongside,  and  the  flapping  of  our 
lazy  sails,  with  the  creaking  of  the  rudder-chains  and  rigging, 
as  the  good  Church  ship  rolled  and  tumbled  about  upon 
the  rude  relentless  swelL    I  remained  up,  and  occasionally 
on  deck,  till  past  three  o'clock,  when,  by  God's  mercy,  a 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  northward,  and  the  Hawk  spread 
her  wings  joyfully  to  it,  and  the  captain  went  below,  and 
the  mate  was  merry ;  and  I — I  hope  I  did  in  part  what  I 
ought  to  have  done,  and  what  I  ought  to  do  all  my  life 
through — acknowledged  humbly  and  thankfully  the  un- 
deserved mercies  vouchsafed  to  me  and  mine.    At  four 
o'clock  I  retired  to  rest." 
Verily  here  was  the  outpouring  of  a  thankful  heart  I 
On  leaving  Forteau  it  was  found  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  Bay  of  Islands  which  the  oishop  was  most 
anxious  to  visit.     "  After  reflecting  on  the  matter  all  day, 
and  consulting  with  my  friends  and  asking  guidance  of 
Him  in  whom  are  all  our  ways,  I  reluctantly  abandoned 
my  cherished  wish."    It  was  the  bishop's  custom  to  leave 
the  determination  of  each  case  to  the  captain, "  not  without 
prayer  for  his  instruction  and  guidance ! "    It  was  bitter 
grief  to  pass  by  this  neglected  region,  and  the  sensitive 
conscience  of  the  bishop  gave  him  little  rest  for  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage,  as  he  was  haunted  by  doubt 
whether  he  had  done  rightly ;  but  he  was  already  a  week 
behind  his  time,  and  the  clergy  on  the  southern  shore  were 
expecting  him,  and  autumn  was  coming  on  apace.    Again 
and  again  his  journal  reverts  to  it  as  "  a  sore  trial "  and  all 
the  more  when  he  learned  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop 
was  visiting  the  parts  which  he  had  passed  by  "in  ill- 
advised  haste."    At  many  places  he  was  cheered  by  re- 
verent congregations — or  would  have  been  cheered  "  but  for 
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the  retrospect  and  prospect."  Places  which  on  his  previous 
voyage  had  been  wholly  destitute  now  had  church  and 
regular  visits  from  a  clergyman ;  and  on  Oct.  17  the  Hawk 
was  safely  anchored  in  S.  John's  harbour.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  Festival  of  S.  Luke,  the  whole  party  went  on 
shore  and  returned  thanks  in  church  for  their  preser- 
vation and  happy  return.  The  bishop  having  neithet 
house  nor  home  on  shore,  occupied  the  cabin  of  the  Church 
ship  alone,  until  the  Feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  when 
she  was  laid  up  for  the  winter. 

But  while  the  ship  rested,  there  was  no  rest  for  the 
bishop :  he  was  now  urgent  that  his  voyage  and  labours 
might  not  be  in  vain :  he  had  seen  the  openings  for  the 
Church,  and  witnessed  people  with  tears  accepting  her 
ministrations:  his  object  now  was  to  meet  with  men 
willing  to  shepherd  the  scattered  sheep.  Contrary  to  his 
wont,  he  paints  the  attractions  of  the  country  in  brilliant 
colours : — "  If  a  bright  bracing  sky  overhead,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild-flowers  and  wild-fruits  at  your  feet,  and  a 
sea  before  you,  teeming,  in  the  summer,  with  fish  par 
excelle^ice,  i.e.  cod,  with  salmon  and  herrings,  and  seals  in 
the  spring ;  and  then  on  land  in  the  winter,  deer  and  ptar- 
migan, (called  here  partridges,)  to  say  nothing  of  the 
valuable  silver  and  black  faxes,  and  martens,  if  these 
can  please  or  profit  you ;  in  short,  if  you  want  health  and 
wealth,  you  may  be  as  likely  to  find  either  or  both  on  the 
Labrador,  as  in  your  close  and  crowded  streets —  ; 

*  Where  ever-moving  in3rriads  seem  to  say, 
Go,  thou  art  nought  to  us,  nor  we  to  thee— away.' 

Ah  !  that  opens  another  consideration.  Surely  the  blessipg 
of  God  is  ready  to  come  upon  any  who  will  devote  himself 
to  seeking  out  the  scattered  sheep  in  these  wild  but  not 
desert  scenes, '  that  they  may  be  saved  through  Christ  for 
ever.'    My' chief  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  ask  and 
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pray  that  some  clergyman  may  be  sent  to  take  the  over- 
sight of  these  poor  people.  But  what  I  crave  and  cry  for 
is,  the  right  man  for  each  place.  I  feel  sure,  if  any  man 
will  have  faith,  and  come,  a  decent  maintenance,  more  than 
food  and  raiment,  will  be  provided.  But  if  you  send  men 
with  500/.  a  year,  without  faith  and  good  courage,  of  what 
use  would  they  be  on  the  Labrador?  The  climate  is 
healthy,  fish  abundant,  the  merchants  and  their  agents 
all  well-disposed,  and  the  people  sadly  in  need  of  teaching, 
and  most  willing  to  be  taught;  and  as  yet  there  is  no 
opposition." 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  moved  by  the  account 
of  this  important  Visitation  to  bring  the  condition 
of  Labrador  before  the  Church,  and  in  so  doing  he  con- 
trasted his  own  lot  with  that  of  his  colonial  brother  in 
terms  that  were  honourable  alike  to  both : — "  Surrounded 
by  all  the  appliances  and  means  of  good  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  a  bishop  in  this  country,  I  have  been  deeply 
moved  by  contrasting  with  them  the  necessities  and  diffi- 
culties which  embarrf  ss  and  impede  the  bishop  of  such  a 
diocese  as  that  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties." 

Such  an  expression  of  sympathy  was  full  of  comfort  to 
the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  who  wrote  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart : — 

"  I  know  not  how  rightly  and  adequately  to  express  the 
gratitude  I  feel  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  his  most  kind 
and  appropriate  purpose  of  addressing  his  clergy  on  the 
subject  of  my  communication  to  his  lordship  touching  the 
condition  and  wants  of  my  poor  sheep  on  the  Labrador. 
Surely  that  is  the  true  and  legitimate  way  of  calling 
attention  to  and  obtaining  relief  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
our  brethren  and  fellow-creatures — through  the  Church. 
A  bishop  in  (and  of)  the  first  city  in  the  world  pointing 
out  the  course  of  labours  of  a  Missionary  Bishop  among 
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icebergs  and  barren  rocks,  and  calling  on  his  clergy  and 
people  to  help  and  pray  for  the  sheep  without  a  shepherd ; 
if  that  do  not  cause  sympathies  and  open  the  hands  and 
hearts  of  people  and  clergy  far  and  near,  they  must  be 
colder  than  ice-islands  and  harder  than  the  rocks  them- 
selves," 
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"  Onwanl  from  fire  to  fire,  as  from  hearth  to  hearth  in  his  parish 
Vandered  the  faithful  priest,  consoling  and  blessing  and  cheering, 
Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita's  desolate  sea-shore." 

Longfellow. 

The  year  1849  was  destined  to  be  devoted  to  almost 
unceasing  locomotion. 

The  early  portion  was  spent  in  Bermuda,  and  on 
Easter  Tuesday  the  bishop  delivered  his  Charge  to  the 
few  clergy  of  the  island ;  the  document  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  its  having  been  composed,  for  the  benefit  of 
so  small  an  audience,  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had 
been  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  the  most  important 
diocese  in  the  world.  The  bishop  was  able  throughout 
to  congratulate  the  Bermudians  on  substantial  progress, 
on  larger  confirmations,  on  improved  churches,  on  the 
introduction,  and  in  one  case  the  restoration  of  a  font 
of  stone  instead  of  unseemly  basons,  and  on  a  growth 
in  spiritual  religion  corresponding  with  these  visible  and 
material  tokens  of  vigour.  In  one  parish,  indeed,  a 
movement  had  occurred  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some 
fanatic  had  removed  from  the  altar-cloth  a  monogram 
surmounted  by  a  cross  which  had  been  embroidered  on 
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its  frontal:    the   bishop   ruled  that  it  was    an  act  of 

trespass,  but  the  offender  is  dealt  with  most  tenderly- 
through  many  pages  of  the  Charge ;  patent  and  notorious 
as  the  offence  was,  the  bishop  gave  no  judgment,  until 
he  had  conferred  with  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Island,  and 
although  his  judgment  when  pronounced  was  received 
with  contemptuous  defiance,  he  had  no  sterner  words 
for  his  opponents  than  the  following : — 

"  Something  also  might  be  said  for  him,  to  whom, 
however  unworthy,  is  committed  the  oversight  of  the 
Church  in  this  colony,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to 
know  what  are  innovations,  and  to  be  ready  to  prevent 
them;  and  who  would  not  be  judged,  without  trial, 
unmindful  of  his  duty  or  unwilling  to  perform  it." 

The  bishop  reached  S.  John's  in  May,  not  without 
great  and  unexpected  danger  from  ice ;  and  on  June  28, 
after  a  farewell  service  and  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  at  which  all  the  clergy  and  some  twenty-six 
other  persons — "  whom  God  bless  and  preserve  for  their 
love  and  duty  to  me  their  unworthy  shepherd,"  wrote  the 
bishop — ^were  present,  the  Hawk  set  forth  on  her  way,  not 
to  return,  as  events  proved,  for  sixteen  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  was 
circumnavigated,  and  much  of  the  Labrador  shore  was 
visited.  On  board  were  two  young  deacons,  one  of  whom 
was  to  be  the  first  resident  clergyman  on  the  Labrador:  the 
bishop  was  conscious  of  the  injustice  both  to  the  shepherds 
and  the  shepherded,  of  placing  such  young  men  in  petitions 
of  so  mac]i  trial,  but  these  were  the  only  persons  who 
had  offered.  All  the  passengers  suffered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage,  so  the  bishop  with  his  own  hands  made'  up 
their  berths:  the  morrow,  S.  Peter's  Day,  found  them 
still  suffering,  but  the  bishop  said  the  service  and  preached, 
the  sick  men  making  their  responses  from  their  berths. 
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On  reaching  Sandy  Point,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  visit 
four  years  before,  the  Church  ship  was  brought  up  along- 
side the  flag-ship  of  Lord  Dundonald  the  Admiral  of  the 
station.  His  lordship  visited  the  HawJc,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  bishop,  who  made  in  his  log  the  following 
entry : — 

"This  is  the  first  visit  ever  paid  by  an  admiral  to 
Sandy  Point.  The  juxtaposition  of  a  seventy-four  flag- 
ship, with  an  admiral,  and  that  admiral  Lord  Dundonald, 
on  board,  and  a  tiny  schooner,  with  a  Missionary  Bishop 
engaged  in  a  Visitation,  might  afford  matter  for  reflection." 

The  admiral  seems  to  have  been  as  much  pleased  as  the 
bishop,  and  presented  the  Church  ship  with  a  new  flag 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  See. 

The  more  remote  the  locality  the  more  startling  seems 
the  infrequent  news  which  reaches  one :  in  the  previous 
year  on  the  most  distant  point  of  the  Labrador  Visitation, 
a  chance  ship  had  brought  the  tidings  of  the  Eevolution  in 
Paris ;  now  a  small  schooner  came  into  Sandy  Bay  with 
English  papers,  whose  contents  led  the  bishop  to  write  : — 

"  The  Gauls,  it  seems,  have  again  entered  Eome ;  but 
upon  what  pretext,  or  what  errand,  they  would  be  more 
puzzled  than  Brennias  himself  to  declare.  0  !  where  are 
the  Scipios  and  Cincinnati?  Truly  she  that  had  borne 
seven  is  waxed  feeble.  Wretched  place,  niore  v  retched 
people!  Unhappy  Garibaldi,  more  unhappy  Oadinot, 
most  unhappy  Pio  Nono !  Surely  this,  if  not  tke  last, 
must  be  the  worst  page  of  poor  Rome." 

No  distance  ever  destroyed  the  freshness  of  the  bishop's 
sympathy  with  the  events  either  of  the  world  or  of  the 
Church :  doubtless  too  the  interest  with  which  he  dili- 
gently read  each  work  of  importance  as  it  came  out  was 
a  counterpoise  to  the  monotony  of  life  amid  frosts  and 
fogs. 
The  Bay  of  Islands,  which  had  been  neglected,  in  the 
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previous  year,  was  now  carefully  visited.  On  Aug.  2  the 
bishop  rowed  nine  miles  in  the  ship's  boat  to  visit  an  old 
patriarch,  ninety  years  of  age,  whose  bodily  strength  was 
nearly  gone,  though  his  mind  was  clear.  He  welcomed  his 
visitors,  and  spoke  with  pleasure  of  Archdeacon  Wix,  whose 
visit  more  than  twelve  years  before  he  still  remembered. 
Very  touching  is  the  bishop's  account  of  his  interview :— »• 

"  I  examined  the  poor  old  man  as  to  his  life,  and  heard 
him  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  kissed  my  hand,  and 
the  hands  of  the  other  clergymen,  at  our  departure.  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  second  time  only  in  nearly  seventy  years 
that  he  has  seen  a  clergyman,  and  in  all  probability  this 
is  the  last  time  he  will  ever  behold  one.  What  will  his 
Nunc  dimittis  be  ?  I  left  him  with  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  shame  that  I  could  do  so  little  for  his  comfort  or 
instruction." 

Preary  work  as  such  a  Visitation  must  have  been,  the 
cordial  welcome  of  the  simple  but  ignorant  people  was  very 
refreshing,  and  the  harder  the  pastoral  work  the  greater  the 
happiness  of  the  pastors.  "  This  has  been  a  holy  day,  if 
not  in  every  sense  a  sabbath,"  was  the  memorandum  made 
on  a  certain  Sunday  evening.  "  Two  services  on  shore  arid 
two  at  sea  on  the  same  Sunday  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
bishop  or  any  clergyman  in  these  days,  and  I  desire  to  be 
duly  and  truly  thankful  for  such  a  privilege." 

Much  irregularity  of  life  was  of  course  brought  to  light 
as  the  bishop  inquired  into  the  habits  of  the  people.  On,e 
group  of  ne'er-do-weels  came  from  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  straightway  the  bishop's  memory  went  back  to  the 
days  of  his  inspectorship.  He  traces  their  present  evil 
lives  to  the  defective  teaching  of  their  youth.  "  WeV  do 
I  remember  examining,  as  inspector,  the  school  in  that 

parish  and  Mr.  W interposing  to  assure  the  children 

that  they  were  not  children  of  God  except  they  were  con- 
verted !    Here  was  Puritanism  and  its  fruit ! " 
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'  Forteau,  the  future  residence  of  the  young  deacon,  was 
reached  on  August  8,  six  weeks  from  S.  John's;  the 
Labrador  coast  was  now  carefully  and  diligently  visited, 
harbour  by  harbour.  The  bishop  went  to  Blanc  Sablon, 
and  here  he  said,  "  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  end,  or 
one  end,  of  my  diocese.  Here  the  government  of  New- 
foundland is  divided  from  that  of  Canada,  by  a  small 
stream,  and  that  stream  is  the  Bubicon,  which  I  may  not, 
and  happily  have  no  temptation  to  pass.  Brother  Montreal 
has  no  reason  to  fear  that  I  shall  be  forward  to  thrust  my 
sickle  into  his  harvest,  or,  to  '  boast  in  another  man's  line, 
of  things,'  &c." 

On  August  17,  the  wind  being  fair,  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Rev.  A.  Gifford  to  be  left  at  Forteau  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  hearing  nothing  of  the  outer  world  for  nine  or 
ten  months.  The  bishop's  account  of  the  parting  is  loo 
full  of  tender  sympathy  to  be  omitted,  but  the  reader 
will  observe  how,  both  here  and  on  other  occasions,  while 
prone  to  give  the  utmost  meed  of  praise  to  every  generous 
deed,  he  seems  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  real  leader  in  all  these  works  was  none  other  than 
himself: — 

"  Here  Mr.  Gifford  was  to  be  put  on  shore  to  commence 
alone  and  unfriended  his  ministerial  and  missionary  work. 
It  was  no  common  event,  no  common  trial  to  be  left  alone, 
among  utter  strangers,  common  fishermen,  without  house 
or  home,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  no  probability  of 
retreat  or  escape,  no  prospect  of  seeing  a  friend  or  even 
hearing  by  letter  from  one  for  nearly  a  year — ^what  a  con- 
trast, in  every  point  and  circumstance  to  my  'first  Curacy !' 
During  our  stay  we  had  prevailed  with  a  fisherman  to  put 
a  board  of  partition  across  his  sleeping-room  and  assign 
one  moiety  to  Mr.  Gifford,  the  other  half  being  kept  for 
himself  and  wife.  The  meals  would  be  taken  together  in 
the  little  kitchen,  a  common  apartment,  and  of  course 
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could  consist  only  of  fish  and  other  Labrador  fare  ;  for  my 
friend  had  nothing  whatever  but  so  much  personal  clothes 
an  could  be  conveyed  in  a  carpet  bag,  with  his  ministerial 
habit.  The  change  even  from  the  accommodation  of  the 
Church  ship  was  enough  to  have  made  many  not  over- 
refined  or  delicate  draw  back,  but  the  loss  of  society  and 
companionship,  of  help  and  advice,  in  such  new  and  delicate 
circumstances,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  was,  I  believe, 
much  more  terrible.  Nobly  however  did  he  endure  the 
trial  and  mercifully  was  he  supported. 

On  Friday,  August  17,  he  was  rowed  off  by  two  hands 
with  his  bundle,  and  so  set  on  shore,  and  there  stood  alone, 
watching  while  the  good  Church  ship  got  under  way,  and, 
I  believe,  till  she  was  fairly  out  of  sight.  You  will  perhaps 
think  that  I  have  dwelt  too  long  and  minutely  upon  an 
even?:  of  such  little  interest  as  is  the  landing  of  a  clergy- 
man in  his  mission,  or,  as  the  sailors  roughly  phrased  it, 
*  shoving  the  gentleman  on  shore ; '  and  I  cannot  expect 
others  to  view  it  with  my  feelings — but  the  place,  the 
people,  the  purpose,  the  prospect,  and  all  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  first  missionary's  visit  to  the  Labrador,  if 
duly  weighed,  do  surely  show  signs  of  Christian  daring  and 
devotion  not  to  be  mistaken,  not  to  be  despised." 

At  S,  Francis  Harbour  his  hosts  of  the  preceding  year, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  cordially  welcomed  the  bishop, 
the  latter  none  the  less  cheerful  for  having  passed  a  winter 
in  the  tiny  tilt  which  the  bishop  had  seen  on  his  first 
visit.  Both  parents  were  gratified  that  their  infant,  the 
first  child  of  an  English  lady  bom  on  the  Labrador,  should 
be  baptized  by  episcopal  hands.  Two  Esquimaux  boys 
were  made  Christians  at  the  same  time,  a7id  plans  were 
adopted  for  the  erection  of  a  wooden  church  which  should 
be  a  model  of  its  kind :  altogether  in  thi'i  unpromising  , 
spot  things  were  especially  promising,  and  the  grateful 
bishop  entered  in  his  diary : — 
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"  God  be  praised  for  the  blessings  of  this  dayl  they  were 
sufficient  recompense  not  merely  for  a  journey  extended 
from  Battle  Harbour  to  this  place,  but  for  an  entire  and 
separate  voyage  from  Newfoundland.  So  deems  a  bishop 
refreshed  in  spirit." 

August  was  no^  /  nearly  over,  and  the  bishop  was  longing 
to  be  back  in  S.  John's  where  his  presence  was  much 
needed ;  the  dangers  of  the  preceding  September  were  in 
his  memory,  as  was  the  advice  of  Hesiod  which  he  wished 
to  follow  but  could  not :—  - 

**  iTirtCZtiv  8'  irri  tcJx'tto  irdXiv  oMvit  vftv^at' 
Hr\i\  ikivuv  olvov  rt  viop  Ka\  dirwpivtv  6fiPp0Vf 

•  ••••• 

it)  tJtc  vavToluu  iviyiuv  Qjiovaiv  dJJTai'" 


for  the  whole  of  the  eastern  shore  had  to  be  visited, 
harbour  by  harbour ;  and  it  was  not  until  October  16  that 
the  last  tack  was  made,  and  friends  came  on  board  and 
greetings  were  exchanged.  The  bishop's  log  fitly  ends 
with  the  following  passage : — 

"The  whole  party  joined  us  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, and  then  partook  of  our  ship's  breakfast,  which 
was  in  good  keeping,  having  neither  soft  bread,  nor  milk, 
nor  fresh  butter, — nothing  but  tea  and  sugar,  pork,  biscuit, 
and  salt  butter ;  but  I  trow  none  complained  or  thought  of 
the  viands — we  were  satisfied  for  the  nonce  with  each 
other's  company  and  discourse.  Soon  after  nine  o'clock, 
we  went  on  shore  straight  to  S.  Thomas'  Church,  where, 
with  my  companions,  I  returned  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
for  our  safe  return.  My  greetings  to  the  children  of  the 
schools  were  conveyed  in  the  way  of  a  holiday — and, 
altogether,  it  seemed  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  praise.  Thus 
ends  my  fourth  missionary  trip,  in  the  Church  ship,  of 
sixteen  weeks,  save  two  days.    Praise  be  to  God ! " 

The  cost  of  this  year's  voyage  was  very  nearly  400?.,  for 
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which  the  bishop  alone  was  responsible;  nothing  was 
spent  in  luxury,  and  the  mention  made  above  of  the  pro> 
visions  kept  on  board  is  only  one  of  the  many  scattered 
up  and  down  the  several  journals  of  the  bishop's  Visitations, 
which  incidentally  bring  to  light  the  hardships  which  these 
Visitations  involved.    The  usual  Newfoundland  fare  of  tea 
and    biscuit  is  frequently   mentioned   as  the    ordinary 
hospitality  extended  to  visitors ;  in  one  journal  there  occurs 
the  following  passage : — '•  "We  sent  some  flour  to  be  baked 
by  one  of  the  fishermen's  wives,  which  is  our  usual  mode 
of  obtaining  occasional  supplies  of  soft  bread.    "We  have 
been  more  than  a  week  at  one  time  with  only  biscuit;  and 
it  is  now  a  month  since  we  have  tasted  fresh  meat,  and 
only  once  in  that  interval  a  little  (goats')  milk.    Vegetables 
have  been  equally  scarce,  i.e.  we  have  tasted  none  at  all, 
of  this  year's  growth,  since  we  left  Forteau.    Fish  and 
bread  serve  for  every  kind  of  food  to  every  kind  of 
creature  on  the  Labrador,  at  least  in  the  fishing  season." 
In  another  an  agreeable  change  is  thus  described : — "  Our 
eyes  and  noses  were  much  refreshed  by  the  sight  and  smell 
of  hay-making  in  a  decently-fenced  field  near  the  Eectory. 
I  was  further  and  more  pleased  to  find  the  inhabitants  all 
in  good  health,  and  prepared  to  welcome  and  entertain  us 
with  many  comforts  which  we  had  for  several  weeks  been 
almost  wholly  deprived  of,  as  fresh  meat,  butter,  milk, 
vegetables,  soft  bread,  &c." 

On  another  voyage  the  luxury  of  fresh  food  was 
purchased  at  a  sacrifice  of  feelings  which  the  fishermen 
themselves  declined  to  make,  but  which  seems  to  have 
been  no  sacrifice  to  the  bishop.  "  I  tasted,  or  rather  dined, 
more  than  once  on  the  flesh  and  heart  of  bottle-npsed 
whales  and  found  them  tender  and  nice  meat,  better  than  the 
whale  I  had  tasted  and  relished  in  Bermuda.  Unfortunately 
the  people  are  prejudiced  against  the  flesh,  or  much  of  it 
might  be  salted  down  for  winter  use,  and  be  of  immense 
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benefit.    How  blessed  and  seasonable  the  supply,  when  the 
fisheiy  had  proved  an  almost  entire  failure ! " 

The  voyaging  of  this  year  was  not  yet  over,  for  in  the 
month  of  November  another  Visitation  was  made  in  Con- 
ception Bay.  The  bishop  thus  detailed  his  year's  wanderings 
when  he  found  himself  resting  for  a  time  in  a  little  cottage 
at  Portugal  Cove,  which  had  been  lent  to  him  as  a  winter 
residence  by  a  kindly  merchant : — 

"  This,  I  presume,  will  be  my  last  journey  in  this  year 
of  journeys,  in  which  what  a  variety  of  place  and  people 
has  been  presented  to  me !  First  to  Bermuda,  with  its 
fruits  and  flowers,  in  the  month  of  January,  after  being 
detained  a  fortnight  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  ground 
there  all  covered  with  snow,  and  the  thermometer  below 
zero.  In  Bermuda,  1  ministered  to  the  mixed  population 
of  whites  and  blacks,  gave  Confirmation,  and  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  every  church  in  the  colony,  and  con- 
secrated two  churches  and  churchyards.  Then  my  return 
to  Newfoundland,  by  way  of  Halifax,  and  that  strange 
encounter  with  the  ice  in  the  month  of  May,  which 
prevented  our  reaching,  in  the  steamer,  within  fifty  miles 
of  S.  John's.  My  walk  that  distance,  and,  after  a  short 
rest  (of  body)  in  S.  John's,  my  voyage  of  Visitation  to  the 
straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  Labrador,  and  round  the  whole 
island  of  Newfoundland,  which  kept  me  afloat  in  the 
Church  ship  very  nearly  four  months,  and  brought  me  to 
the  Esquimaux  Indians,  among  icebergs,  in  the  month  of 
August ;  and,  lastly,  this  journey  round  Conception  Bay, 
partly  on  foot,  partly  by  ponies,  partly  in  boats ; — and  all 
this  long  and  varied  travel  without  any  serious  loss, 
accident,  or  hindrance  to  myself  or  any  of  my  belongings  ; 
and  without  disappointment  to  myself  or  others,  in  respect 
of  any  duty  I  had  to  perform." 

From  this  winter  retreat  the  bishop  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  Coleridge : — 
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"  In  sitting  down  to  address  you  after  so  long  an  interval 
of  silence,  I  cannot  divest  my  mind  of  the  uncomfortable 
thought  and  apprehension,  that  you  will  say,  on  opening 
my  letter, '  What  does  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  want 
now  ?  I  suppose  he  is  in  some  difficulty,  or  he  would  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  write  to  me.  It  would  be  as  well 
if  colonial  bishops  would  sometimes  write  to  their  friends, 
when  matters  are  more  or  less  prosperous  and  comfortable, 
and  let  us  know  the  results  or  effects  of  our,  former 
exertions  or  contributions.*  Conscience  makes  cowards  of 
us  all.  I  should  not  fear  such  complaints  and  accusations 
if  I  did  not  know  how  natural  and  just  they  are.  I  might 
say  indeed  in  my  excuse,  *  Why  should  I  trouble  you,  or 
other  kind  friends,  with  my  letters,  when  so  much  is 
printed  and  published  of  those  my  proceedings  and  projects 
in  which  you  take  an  interest,  and  which  sufficiently 
exhibit  the  state  and  progress  of  the  church  in  this  diocese  ? ' 
or  more  particularly,  why  should  /  trouble  you,  when  I 
cannot  but  know  the  many  claims  upon  your  interest  and 
affection  in  other  colonies,  and  claims  so  much  stronger 
and  closer  than  any  I  can  pretend  to  advance  ?  But  such 
excuses  would  be  unworthy  and  unreal,  for  I  have 
abundant  cause  to  be  satisfied  that  you  have  room  and  a 
place  in  your  heart  for  my  poor  diocese,  and  that  you  can 
and  do  sympathize  with  me  in  my  personal  concerns  and 
trials— can  rejoice  with  me  in  my  welfare  and  success,  and 
weep  with  me  in  my  many  failures  and  disappointments,; 
and,  what  is  more  needed  and  desired,  can  pray  for  me  in 
both — both  my  frequent  failures,  and  more  rare  but  more 
dangerous  success.  I  fully  know  and  acknowledge  your 
kind  feelings  towards  me  and  mine  and  whether  it  be  ijiy 
fault  or  not,  it  is  certainly  my  misfortune  that  I  do  iiot 
more  frequently  call  them  into  action.  But  as  I  acquit 
myself  to  myself,  I  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not 
altogether  without  excuse;  so  I  hope  you  will  believe,  and 
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pity  rather  than  blame  me,  when  I  profess  and  declare  I 
cannot  find  or  make  time  for  any  correspondence,  except  in 
reference  to  subjects  both  present  and  pressing.  I  am  so 
little  at  home,  or  rather  so  little  in  one  place  for  any  time 
(home  I  have  none,  not  even  a  hired  house),  that  my  ^ 
correspondence  accumulates  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  qi^ite 
unmanageable,  and  I  hardly  get  through  the  mere  demands 
of  business  and  duty.  This  is  really  the  excuse  I  make  to 
myself,  and  therefore  I  have  confidence  in  making  it  to  you, 
for  neglecting,  and  seeming  to  forget,  many  kind  friends, 
(whose  sympathy  is  always  dear  and  valuable)  till  some 
want  or  trouble  drives  me  to  seek  aid  and  consolation. 

After  such  an  exordium,  you  will  be  prepared  to  expect 
some  great  cry  or  complaint,  and  I  think  right  therefore  so  « 
far  to  relieve  your  mind  by  stating  at  once,  that  I  am  not 
writingfrom  jail,  neither  have  the  walls  of  our  new  church  yet 
given  way,  neither  has  the  *  Mons  Sacer  '^  (to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge)  removed  from  Harbour  Briton.  My  clergy  are 
at  their  posts,  thank  God,  and  in  good  health  and  tolerable 
spirits.  The  winter  has  been  the  mildest  known  for  many 
years,  and  the  prospects  of  seal  fishery  (our  first  harvest) 
are  not  discouraging.  The  vessels  which  at  this  time  last 
year  were  imprisoned  in  the  ice  upwards  of  a  fortnight 
within  sight  of  S.  John's,  have  all  got  well  away  to  the 
northward,  without  any  delay;  and  in  another  week  or 
ten  days  we  look  for  some  of  them  to  return  with  their 
precious  stinking  freight,  their  wealth  literally  oozing  out 
and  overflowing  from  their  decks  and  sides.  These  are  no 
trifling  and  unimportant  considerations  to  the  Church  in  a 
country  where  the  tithe  commutation  depends  not  upon 
the  average  prices  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  but  upon  the 
quantity  of  blubber  and  fish,  and  nothing  else.  When  a 
vessel  arrives  from  the  seal  fishery  (or  from  the  ice,  as  the 
technical  phrase  is,)  the  first  inquiry  is,  how  many  seals  has 
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she  taken  (the  number  in  a  successful  season  ranges  from 
3,000  to  8,000,)  and  then  to  whom  she  belongs ;  and  the 
clergyman  then  proceeds  either  to  the  owner,  or  directly  to 
the  vessel,  and  asks  for  the  members  of  his  congregation, 
and  requires  them  and  each  of  them  to  subscribe  to  his 
church  and  clergy  according  to  his  catch  and  other  means. 
The  average  value  of  a  seal  may  be  about  10s.,  and  there  ar6 
generally  from  thirty-five  to  forty  men  on  board  each  vessel, 
who  may  clear,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  their  outfit,  from 
10/.  to  30/.  each.  The  clergy  ar^  contented  if  they  obtain 
from  each  man,  on  an  average,  a  dollar— at  least  our  clergy 
are,  or  try  to  be  contented,  but  I  imagine  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  obtain  considerably  more.  From  them 
(the  K.  C.  clergy)  we  have  been  taught  this  way  of  getting 
the  dollars  from  the  seal-catchers,  as  soon  as  they  have 
completed  their  dangerous  voyages.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  comes  the  great  harvest  and  the  great  tithes,  when 
the  clergy  have  to  follow  the  people  to  their  flakes  and 
stages  to  obtain  payment  in  kind,  i.e.  in  fish,  which  they 
send  off  by  boat  or  otherwise  to  the  merchant  in  S.  John's, 
who  pays  its  value  to  the  treasurers  of  the  Church  Society 
in  cash.  Of  course  the  merchants  themselves  and  mechanics 
also  pay  their  dues  in  cash,  or  what  we  can  get  from  them 
instead  of  dues,  for  there  is  no  rule  or  law  in  the  matter. 
Such  is  the  system  we  are  obliged  to  pursue  to  obtain  a 
small  remuneration  or  acknowledgment  from  the  people ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say  how  strange  and  novel  it  is  to  all, 
English  clergymen.  But  there  is  no  remedy,  and  indeed  t 
should  be  unwilling  to  drop  it  if  the  Charch  were  ever  so 
richly  endowed.  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  several 
causes  of  the  pride  and  affection  manifested  by  the  Romap 
Catholics  towards  their  Church.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
led  me  into  the  subject  of  ways  and  means — anything  but 
an  interesting  one,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are  not  in 
practice  concerned  with  it.  Liet  me  proceed  without  further 
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delay  to  the  matter  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  my 
now  addressing  you.  My  last  short  visit  to  Eton  is  very 
strongly  impressed  on  my  memory  aad  heart.  I  recall  all 
the  words  and  deeds  of  kindness  and  comfort  with  un- 
diminished interest  and  gratitude.  One  boon  has  been  fully 
realized  in  the  person  aud  presence  of  my  dear  brother  and 
fellow-labourer  Mountain.  His  friends  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  his  bodily  health  has  greatly  improved  since  he 
came  to  Newfoundland;  he  seems  capable  of  immense 
exertions,  and  as  those  exertions  all  are  made,  and  cheerfully 
made,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  we  may 
hope  and  believe  that  his  spiritual  health  and  strength  have 
not  deteriorated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  received  an 
advancement  and  increase.  He  is,  as  you  said,  '  a  real 
treasure,'  and  my  journey,  not  only  to  Eton  from  London, 
but  to  London  from  Newfoundland,  would  have  been  worth 
the  time  and  expense  if  I  had  gained  nothing  else. 

Our  hope  and  expectation  is,  if  it  please  God  still  to 
prosper  the  work,  to  consecrate  and  forthwith  to  use  the 
portion  of  the  church  now  nearly  finished,  in  the  month 
of  September  next.  Oh  that  some,  that  all  of  my  kind 
friends  at  Eton,  could  be  present  in  person  as  well  as  in 
spirit,  to  assist  as  well  as  to  advise — to  rejoice  with  and 
for  me.  But  what  right  have  I  to  think  or  to  expect  that 
you  will  be  present  with  me,  in  this  poor  despised  mart  of 
fish  and  oil,  even  in  spirit  ?  Do  I  not  see  too  plainly  that 
the  thoughts  and  affections  as  well  as  the  persons  of 
missionaries  and  the  friends  of  missionaries  are  all 
directed  to  that  Mutton- California,  where  the  good  bishop 
is  able  to  say  *  there  are  really  no  privations  ? '  Well  for 
me  and  for  my  poor  diocese  that  no  newspapers  get  into 
our  out-harbours  for  six  months  in  the  year,  or  how  could 
T  expect  that  my  brethren,  famishing  on  fish  and  biscuit, 
could  resist  stalactites  of  ham  and  the  poultry  running 
about  with  knives  and  forks  on  their  backs,  to  say  nothing 
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,1 
of  the  ever- flowing  rivers  and  ever-green  meadows  and 

fields : — 

'  Eeddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata/  &c.  &c. 

If  I  should  live  to  see  my  church  consecrated,  my  next 
care  and  desire  will  be  to  put  my  collegiate  and  scholastic 
establishments  on  a  better  and  sounder  plan.  I  have 
already  applied  3,000Z.  to  the  purchase  of  premises  for 
my  College  and  Collegiate  School  for  Boys,  but  the  build- 
ings are  insufficient  and  there  is  no  endowment.  I  have 
further  opened  a  School  for  Girls,  which  gives  satisfaction 
and  nearly  pays  its  own  expenses,  but  I  rent  for  them  a 
miserably  cold  and  comfortless  house  at  1001.  per  annum 
— liable  continually  to  be  swept  away  by  fire,  for  it  is 
entirely  of  wood.  I  should  be  thankful  indeed  to  provide 
for  them  a  stone  or  brick  house,  which  might  afford 
accommodation  also  (if  that  be  not  too  bold  a  thought  for 
a  Bishop  of  Newfoundland)  for  some  Sisters,  servants  of 
the  Church,  whose  hearts  would  not  be  chilled  by  the 
mercury  below  zero,  and  who,  as  to  fish  instead  of  meat, 
would  not  be  frightened  at  a  Lent  which  extended  nearly 
throughout  the  year.  .  .  . 

We  are  fighting  the  battle  of  Education  in  our  small 
but  not  insignificant  way  in  this  colony,  and  the  Church 
(as  between  Romanists  and  Dissenters  is  usually  the  case) 
is  jostled  out  of  her  rights.  We  are  also  additionally 
hampered  by  a  Society  in  England  which  chooses  to  caU 
itself  *  The  Church  of  England  School  Society  for  New- 
foundland and  the  Colonies,*  and  is  under  the  patronage 
or  advocacy  of  the  Becord.     Verlum  sat" 

The  agents  of  the  Society  here  mentioned,  and  it  may 
be  added,  still  more  their  employers  and  Committee  in 
London,  gave  the  Bishop  much  annoyance,  and  continually 
thwarted  his  action  and  his  wishes.    There  is  a  certain 
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grimness  of  humour  in  the  appeal  for  instruction  which  he 
made  to  a  friend  in  England,  and  the  passage  shows  how 
iDJurious  to  the  proper  and  natural  development  of  the 
colonial  Church  may  be  the  action  of  an  irresponsible 
Committee  of  almost  unknown  persons  in  London. 

"  Feb.  15, 1850, 
"Unhappily  I  cannot  act  with  the  Newfoundland 
School  Society,  for  they  will  tolerate  only  '  Evangelical ' 
men,  and  they  have  decided,  I  know  not  by  what  marks, 
that  I  am  not  one.  What  is  the  meaning,  or  their  mean- 
ing, of  the  word  ?  I  have  asked  them,  and  they  would  not 
tell  me ;  so  how  can  I  tell  whether  I  am  now,  or,  if  not, 
how  I  should  become.  Evangelical  ? " 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Disney  volunteered 
to  give  up  his  living  in  Ireland  and  to  plant  the  Church 
at  S.  Francis  Harbour  on  the  Labrador.  He  spent  only 
a  week  in  S.  John's  after  his  arrival,  and,  a  favourable 
opportunity  offering,  he  started  at  once  for  his  station. 
The  bishop  was  delighted  at  receiving  such  a  man  into 
his  diocese,  and  thus  reported  his  departure : — 

"June  4, 1850. 
"  Mr.  Disney  left  us  in  good  spirits,  and  surely  we  ought 
to  rejoice  with  and  for  him,  that  he  is  in  the  sure  road  to 
preferment  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  promise  that  they 
who  leave  father  or  mother  or  brethren  or  sisters,  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  shall  receive  a  hundred- 
fold." 

There  was  no  sort  of  hyperbole  or  exaggeration  in  these 
words :  the  feeling  was  that  with  which  the  bishop  always 
regarded  his  own  position,  which  he  was  wont  to  speak  of 
as  "  my  opportunities  of  service." 

On  Sept.  21  of  this  year  (the  Festival  of  S.  Matthew) 
the  cathedral  was  consecrated;  but  this  event  and  all 
connected  with  the  diocese  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  are 
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described  by  the  bishop's  own  pen  in  the  following  letter 
to  the  Eev.  E.  Coleridge: — 

"  'The  Merlin,'  Oct.  10,  1860. 

'•'  My  dear  Friend — I  am  taking  advantage  (as  usual)  of 
the  cessation  of  external  interruption  (which  I  have  only 
on  board  ship)  to  apply  myself  to  epistolary  dues  and  duties, 
and  to  discharge  an  instalment  of  my  large  debts  to  yourself 
and  many  other  kind  friends.  Unfortunately  a  screw 
steamer  with  a  rolling  sea  affords  a  very  uncomfortable 
study,  and  we  have  the  additional  misery,  in  the  present 
case,  of  a  most  fetid  atmosphere  from  the  bilge-water  (as 
frequently  happens  in  a  new  vessel) ;  so  that  it  requires 
some  steadiness  of  person  as  well  as  of  purpose  to  continue 
below,  and  continue  writing.  I  was  quite  unable  before 
my  departure  from  S.  John's  to  answer  your  very  welcome 
letter;  but  in  requesting  Mountain  to  acknowledge  it,  I 
hoped  I  should  do  what  was  acceptable  to  you,  though  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  myself.  I  mean,  that  while  it 
would  have  pleased  me  better  to  have  written  myself  (as 
in  duty  bound),  I  hoped  it  would  please  you  as  well,  or 
perhaps  better,  to  receive  my  acknowledgments  through 
your  justly  valued  pupil  and  friend. 

I  forwarded  to  you  by  the  last  mail  a  colonial  news- 
paper, which  contained  a  notice  of  our  *  two  good  days,' 
(1)  of  the  Consecration  of  our  Cathedral,  and  (2)  of  the 
first  general  Ordination  in  it.  If  I  were  to  say  much  of 
defects  or  deficiencies,  it  might  seem  that  I  was  ungrateful ; 
but  I  could  not  but  regret  that  none  of  the  generous  friends 
who  promoted,  or  rather  performed,  the  good  and  great 
work  (for  it  was  wholly  built  by  and  through  English 
bounty),  I  could  not  but  regret  that  none  of  them  could  be 
present  to  see  the  noble  fruit  of  their  liberality.  I  Vill 
only  add,  that  all  the  seats  are  free,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  hitherto  that  all  have  been  full.  I  felt  it  due 
both  to  the  character  of  the  cathedral  itself,  and  to  the 
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desire  of  the  friends  who  had  supplied  the  funds,  to  resist 
any  appropriation  to  the  wealthy  citizens  (who  would 
gladly  have  paid  for  pews,  or  appropriated  seats),  though 
we  can  ill  spare  a  means  of  raising  an  income  where  there 
is  no  endowment.  The  differentia  of  a  cathedral,  I  presume, 
consists  in  having  the  bishop's  chair,  and  it  is  well  in  our 
case  that  this  will  suffice — for  of  the  usual  and  perhaps  more 
important  properties  of  a  Cathedral  Church  (the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  Choir,  &c.)  we  can  have  none.  Daily  Service  and 
weekly  Communion  are,  I  trust,  in  my  power;  but  the 
regular  staff  (in  my  absence)  consists  of  two  clergymen, 
the  Sector  and  his  Curate. 

I  need  not  say,  the  state  of  the  Church,  at  home,  is  an 
occasion  of  deep  distress  and  alarm.  Every  mail  brings 
intelligence  of  some  fresh  loss  or  disorder,  but  we  must 
not  trust  in  men ;  that,  I  fear,  has  been  our  mistake,  our 
sin ;  and  our  sin  has  found  us  out.  I  quite  agree  with  you 
in  thinking  that  these  external  insults  and  injuries,  for 
surely  they  are  yet  but  external  (I  allude  to  decisions  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
allow  the  Convocation  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness), can  be  no  just  plea  or  excuse  for  desertion.  Surely, 
with  every  manly  and  generous  mind,  these  injuries  are 
but  so  many  appeals  and  calls  to  union  among  ourselves, 
and  prayers  to  God.  I  did  in  my  Charge  to  my  clergy 
enter  my  feeble  but  earnest  protest  against  the  monstrous 
position  taken  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  but  I  still  more 
earnestly  protested  against  division  or  disunion  on  that 
plea.     But  it  is  a  sad,  sad  business.    God  deliver  us. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  letters  you  kindly  sent 
me  by  my  gifted  brother,  New  Zealand.  On  the  circum- 
stances of  our  dioceses,  or  at  least  on  one  circumstance, 
that  of  frequent  journeys  by  sea,  we  more  nearly  agree 
than  perhaps  any  other  colonial  bishops.  I  am  surprised, 
however,  that  he  should  require  or  desire  so  large  a  vessel 
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My  Church  ship  is  only  fifty-six  tons,  and  I  sometimes 
wish  she  were  smaller.  I  have  been  twice  across  the 
Atlantic  in  her,  and  in  dreadful  weather,  so  that  for  safety 
even  at  sea  she  is  large  enough.  She  will  accommodate 
eight  passengers,  and  I  have  had  a  congregation  of  sixty- 
three  in  the  cabin.  Every  additional  ton  of  measure 
increases  the  expense  of  purchase,  of  wear  and  tear,  of 
navigating ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  in  and  out  of  harbours,  and  generally  of  coast- 
ing. The  expense  of  navigating  my  little  schooner  is  so 
great,  that  I  sometimes  fear  I  must  abandon  it.  It  costs, 
with  the  wear  and  tear,  insurance,  pilotage,  &c.,  at  least 
100/.  a  month,  that  is,  from  300/.  to  400/.  a  year,  for  every 
year  that  I  make  a  Visitation ;  and  an  increase  of  size 
would,  as  I  said,  increase  the  expense  and  really  increase 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  a  coasting  voyage,  particularly 
in  our  bays  and  among  our  icebergs.  But  I  doubt  not 
Brother  New  Zealand  knows  his  own  difficulties  and 
resources.  I  can  say  most  sincerely,  that  I  rejoice  with 
him  and  for  him,  at  the  noble  succour  you  afford  him,  and 
would  not  desire  to  withdraw  a  farthing  from  the  means 
you  place  at  his  disposal.  May  they  be,  as  they  will  be^ 
twice  blessed.  I  could  write  much  more  (notwithstand- 
ing the  shake  and  the  stench),  for  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
talk  with  men  like-minded  even  across  the  Atlantic,  but  I 
must  think  of  other  creditors.  I  will  only  then  beg  of 
you,  and  all  who,  with  you,  help  and  pray  for  me,  to 
accept  my  thanks  and  my  blessing;  and  believe  me,  on 
land  or  at  sea, 

^  ,        Your  faithful  and  affectionate  brother 
and  grateful  friend. 


EDWAED  NEWFOUiTDLAND. 
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I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  that  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Bermuda,  where  I  expect  to  remain  till  January,  and  then 
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return  to  the  ice  and  snow,  the  frost  and  cold,  of  New- 
ibundland. 

P.S. — You  gladden  my  heart  by  the  mention  of  a  candi- 
date for  missionary  honours  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It 
was  my  wish  and  intention  to  establish  three  Missions, 
and  place  three  Missionaries  on  that  desolate  coast.  Two 
Missions  are  already  filled,  and  I  hope  and  believe  well 
filled,  by  men  who  take  great  interest  in  their  work.  One 
spent  last  winter  in  his  mission,  and  would  be  there  again 
next  winter  if  it  were  possible ;  the  other  commenced  his 
labours  in  June,  and  he  also  fully  purposed  and  desired  to 
have  passed  the  ensuing  winter  among  his  scattered  sheep ; 
but  having  come  to  S.  John's  to  attend  the  Visitation,  they 
find  there  is  no  means  of  returning  before  next  June. 
The  third  and  most  diutant  Mission  I  have  been  induced, 
or  rather  constrained  to  abandoL\  by  the  refusal  of  the 
merchants  to  co-operate,  without  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  proceed.  Nevertheless,  a 
candidate  for  that  Mission,  or  for  one  of  the  existing 
Missions  (should  either  become  vacant),  would  be  welcomed 
by  me  most  cordially  and  gratefully,  and  I  could  immedi- 
ately find  him  missionary  work  of  a  kindred  character, 
saving  that  he  would  not  be  sent  among  the  Esquimaux." 
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CHAPTER  VL 

•*  Lord,  Thy  Church,  in  latter  days, 
Wanteth  much  those  holy  ways ; 
Wanteth  much  that  gain,  which  lies 
Ever  in  self-sacrifice." 

Spiritual  Songs  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Monsell. 

As  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  a  portion 
of  the  winter  1850-51  was  spent  in  Bermuda:  the  See  of 
Nova  Scotia  had  become  vacant  in  the  autumn  of  1850  by 
the  death  of  Bishop  Inglis,  and  a  proposal  was  made  in 
some  quarters  to  attach  Bermuda  once  more  to  that 
diocese  from  which  it  had  been  separated  twelve  years 
before:  another  proposal  to  found  what  is  now  the  See 
of  Nassau  and  to  attach  the  Bermudas  to  the  Bahamas 
seemed  more  promising;  the  bishop  offered  to  give  up 
200/.  per  annum,  and  regretted  that  with  the  increased 
expenses  of  the  Cathedral,  the  College,  the  Church  ship,  ai^d 
the  many  other  schemes,  which  were  dependent  largely  on 
his  munificence,  he  could  not  offer  a  larger  portion  of  his 
own  income.  In  the  end  nothing  was  done ;  and  Bermuda 
still  forms  part  of  the  diocese  of  Newfoundland,  and  for 
the  future  it  will  be  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  See,  as  it  gave  to  the  great  bishop  who  for  thirty-two 
years  laboured  so  abundantly  for  every  portion  of  the 
diocese  an  honoured  tomb. 
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On  his  return  to  S.  John's,  the  bishop  mntle  a  Visitation 
of  Harbour  Briton,  holding:  an  Ordination  in  the  Church 
on  Trinity  Sunday;  from  this  place  he  continued  his 
voyage  along  the  southern  and  westora  coasts,  being  afloat 
more  than  three  monlli^  The  condition  of  the  Church 
ship  added  to  his  anxieiiefi :  in  1849  large  repairs  were 
declared  to  be  necessary,  but  the  shorter  voyages  of  the 
following  year  had  been  made  with  the  ship  in  an  unsafe 
state.  It  was  plain  that  the  Hawk  must  either  be  repaired 
or  sold,  and  the  bishop,  after  the  year's  cruise  was  ended, 
gave  the  following  account  of  what  he  called  his  "steward- 
ship or  apprenticeship  "  :— 

"As  I  was  to  be  afloat  several  months,  it  was  quite 
requisite,  both  for  safety  and  comfort,  to  lay  down  a  new 
deck  before  going  to  sea.  From  June  6,  when  I  went  on 
board,  I  did  not  sleep  one  night  on  shore  till  I  reached 
Halifax  en  route  for  Canada  in  the  month  of  September. 
1  dined  on  shore  very  seldom.  I  had  always  three,  and 
frequently  four,  companions  on  board,  so  that  the  necessity 
of  making  the  decks  strong  and  tight,  for  safety  and 
comfort,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent.  Some  other 
repairs  of  gear  and  furniture  were  also  required,  and 
attended  to  as  usual;  but  I  have  not  yet  ventured,  on 
account  of  the  expense,  to  move  the  copper.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  doing  this  has  become  unavoidable, 
and  will  not  admit  of  longer  delay  in  consequence  of  our 
having  run  upon  a  reef  of  rocks  in  my  last  voyage  (on 
which  we  remained  fixed,  though  happily  not  transfixed, 
for  nearly  two  hours),  and  on  another  occasion  having 
grounded  in  going  into  a  harbour.  It  seemed  quite 
wonderful  (as  it  was  most  merciful)  that  no  (apparent) 
serious  damage  was  done  to  the  good  Church  ship  on 
either  of  these  occasions.  All,  I  believe,  on  board  expected 
when  we  ran  upon  the  reef,  as  we  were  going  fast  before 
the  vin4,  ^n^  ^ere  brought  up  (as  the  sea  phrase  is) 
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all  standing,  that  the  vessel  must  have  stoved,  or  sprang 
a   leak;    but  beyond  scraping  and   bruising  no  injury 
appeared  to  be  done.    The  tide  providentially  was  down 
when  she  struck,  and  after  lightening  the  vessel,  by  taking 
oat  the  anchors  and  two  brass  guns,  and  letting  off  all 
the  water,  we  rose  with  the  returning  flow,  and  continued 
our  journey  with  glad  and  grateful  hearts.    When,  after- 
wards, we  grounded  in  entering  a  harbour,   we  again 
remained  two  hours  upon  the  rocks,  but  we  did  not  strike 
with  the  same  violence  as  in  the  former  instance.    These 
circumstances    made   an  examination  of  the   keel   and 
bottom  of  the  vessel  indispensable ;  but  on  proceeding  to 
heave  her  down  for  that  purpose,  on  my  return  to  S. 
John's,  it  was  found  that  the  seams  were  so  much  open 
and  the  sides  so  much  decayed,  that  she  could  not  safely 
be  laid  down  without  previous  extensive  repairs  to  the 
hull.    This  state  of  things  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  good  Church  ship  was 
over  twelve  years  old  when  she  came  out  here,  and  that 
she  has  now  been  seven  years  and  upwards  in  this  trying 
climate,  exposed  to  frost  and  snow  in  winter  (for  we  have 
no  means  of  putting  her  under  shelter)  and  to  fogs  and 
rain  in  summer.    These  repairs,  therefore,  preliminary  to 
laying  the  vessel  down,  were  attended  to,  and  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  or  autumn.    There  remains 
now  that  last  and  greatest  trouble  and  expense  of  laying 
down  and  coppering,    with  some  renovation  of  rigging 
and  other  gear.     Instead  of  copper  we  intend  to  use  the 
Muntz  metal,  which  is  much  less  expensive,  and  ought  to 
last  five  or  six  years ;  and  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  the  good 
ship's  term  of  days  extends  to  such  a  period.    That  she 
has  escaped  so  long  and  with  so  little  injury  is  a  matter  to 
me  of  continual  wonder  and  thankfulness.    Now  these 
various  repairs  cannot  be  completed  for  less  than  220/.  in 
addHion  to  the  ordinary  yearly  expenses  of  fitting  out 
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Hitherto  I  have  been  enabled  to  meet  the  yearly  expenses 
of  repairs  and  voyage  (not  less  on  an  average  than  300/.) 
partly  from  my  ordinary  income,  and  partly  from  the 
Special  donations.  The  Newfoundland  Church  Society  has 
contributed  50?.  currency  towards  each  of  the  last  three 
voyages ;  and  I  have  thought  it  right  to  appropriate  from 
the  Labrador  Fund,  one  year  40/.  and  the  other  30/.,  for, 
or  towards,  the  charge  incurred  on  that  coast.  By  these 
means  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  the  good  ship  in 
sxifficient  repair,  and  to  perform  my  Visitation,  not  only 
with  as  much  comfort  to  myself  as  such  a  service  is 
capable  of,  but,  I  trust,  with  considerable  satisfaction  and 
benefit  to  the  clergy  and  others  concerned :  having  afforded 
a  lodging  and  entertainment  to  the  missionaries  in  their 
respective  districts,  whe^  visiting  them ;  and  celebrated 
service  on  board  in  many  settlements  which  have  no 
churchj  or  other  convenient  room,  for  the  purpose.  In 
truth,  in  this  respect  I  imagine  I  may  be  an  object  of  envy 
to  many  of  my  brethren  even  in  England ;  that  my  palace 
and  cathedral  have  accompanied  me  through  all  my  Visita- 
tion, and  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  disturb  any  clergy- 
man's domestic  or  parochial  arrangements.  I  cannot  lo®k 
forward  to  the  discontinuance,  or  interruption,  of  these 
Visits,  so  full  of  holy  interest  and  usefulness,  without 
much  concern  and  anxiety ;  butj  while  my  other  expenses 
(chiefly  in  the  Cathedral  and  College)  are  increasing,  the 
Newfoundland  Special  Fund,  so  liberally  supplied  hitherto 
(and  I  hope  I  may  add  faithfully  and  carefully  applied)  is 
at  length  exhausted;  and  I  must  depend,  as  in  good 
reason  I  ought  to  do,  upon  my  ordinary  income  and  the 
contributions  in  Newfoundland.  When  I  say  the  fund 
is  exhausted,  I  ought  in  justice  to  myself,  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  numerous  kind  friends  and  contributors,  to 
remark  that  I  have  expended  fully  3,000/.  in  valuable 
property  in  S.  John's  for  the  purposes  of  the  College  and 
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Collegiate  School.  One  house  (used  for  the  Collegiate 
School)  is  quite  sufficient,  and  very  suitable,  for  a 
bishop's  residence,  if  it  should  be  required  for  that 
purpose.  The  college  buildings  in  which  I  now  reside  (in 
the  absence  of  the  vice-principal,  who  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England  before  Christmas  on  account  of  impaired 
eyesight)  afford  accommodation  for  six  students  and  a 
vice-president,  if  unmarried;  and  the  site  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  larger  establishment  which  we  require  and 
desire.  I  have  also  purchased  an  excellent  site  for  the 
Ladies'  School ;  but  alas!  it  lies  unoccupied  and  unprofitable 
for  want  of  funds.  In  the  meanwhile,  my  Ladies'  School 
flourishes  in  a  hired  house,  and  is  of  great  benefit,  as 
lately  has  been  testified  in  a  memorial,  signed  by  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  S.  John|s,  praying  the  Governor  to 
receive  and  recommend  my  application  for  a  grant  of 
money  to  enable  me  to  build  a  house  of  brick  or  stone 
for  that  purpose.  At  present  the  School  is  kept  in  a 
wooden  house,  and  the  danger  of  fire  is  very  great  and 
very  terrible. 

I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  leave  to  my  successors,  and 
the  successors  of  my  present  flock,  at  least  the  sites  and 
rudiments  of  educational  establishments  capable  of  use 
and  increase  according  to  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
Church  in  this  colony.  If,  however,  circumstances  should 
render  such  an  application  of  the  property  not  necessary 
or  not  expedient,  it  will  be  something  to  have  provided 
a  decent  and  sufficient  residence  for  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese ;  and  if  the.  worst  comes  to  the  worsts  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  property  might  be  disposed  of  for  3,000^., 
or  an  income  realized  equal  to  the  interest  ^t  6  per  ^ent. 
on  that  sum. 

I  am  at  present  in  need  of,  and  desirous  to  obtain,  the 
services  of  a  vice-principal  or  tutor ;  but  of  course  have  to 
contend  with  the  usual  difficulty  of  nulla  lona  or  no  funds. 
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Let  me  tihen  mention,  what  I  should  require,  or  at  least 
desire,  in,  and  of,  my  vice-principal  or  tutor.  In  him,  a 
clergyman,  unmarried ;  a  fair  scholar,  apt  to  teach,  and  not 
unwilling  to  be  taught  j  able  and  disposed  to  take  part  in 
Sunday  duty  either  in  S.  John's  or  the  neighbouring  out- 
ports,  and  to  walk  occasionally  for  that  purpose  eight  or 
nine  miles.  Need  I  say  that  all  external  gifts,  powers, 
and  accomplishments  would  be  of  little  value  without  a 
sound  understanding,  a  right  mind,  and  an  honest  and 
good  heart, — a  heart  zealous  in  the  cause,  joro  ecclesia  Dei. 
Of  him  I  should  expect  or  desire  that  he  would  instruct 
the  students  (chiefly  in  the  classics)  under  the  principal's 
direction  or  mine  ;  live  with  the  students  (that  is,  in  the 
same  house,  and  taking  meals  at  the  same  table,  but  of 
course  with  separate  rooms  for  study,  &c.) ;  take  the  entire 
domestic  management,  under  my  direction — say  the  service 
morning  and  evening,  and  assist  in  the  Sunday  duty  at 
church,  either,  as  I  said  before,  in  S.  John's  or  the  neigh- 
bouring out-ports.  And  all  this  for  100/.  a  year  ?  ^o,  my 
good  brother.  That  sum  will  provide  things  necessary  and 
convenient  for  the  present  life,  but  the  recompense  must 
be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  will  not  be  withheld ;  *  he 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.'  Why  should  not  one 
of  the  Jesus  College  Missionary  Fellows  undertake  such 
an  office  ?    Is  the  thought  too  presumptuous  ? 

But  the  most  pressing  of  all  my  requirements,  which  it 
was  my  chief  desu-e  and  design  therefore  to  press  upon  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  the  Societies  and  other  friends 
of  the  Colonial  Church  in  England,  is  that  of  more  clergy. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  for  these  poor  scattered  sheep  ? 
and  for  their  scattered  shepherds,  overborne  with  toiling 
and  watching  and  running  from  fold  to  fold  ?  Suppose  I 
could  raise  200/.  or  300/.  a  year ;  surely  two  or  three  might 
be  found  who,  being  so  far  provided  against  want  and 
distress,  would  be  ready  to  endure  hardness  for  these  poor 
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fishermen  and  for  Christ's  sake.  This  is,  and  I  fear  always 
will  be,  my  greatest  need ;  greatest  in  importance,  greatest 
in  the  difficulty  of  meeting  and  supplying  it.  I  tremble 
whenever  I  think  or  hear  of  a  probable  vacancy." 


I  !i 


On  Christmas  Day,  1851,  the  vessels,  books,  and  pastoral 
staff  presented  by  anonymous  friends  in  England  to  the 
cathedral  were  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  the 
form  of  prayer  and  dedication  used  on  the  occasion  being 
taken  from  one  which  was  used  by  Archbishop  Bancroft 
in  the  consecration  of  the  plate  given  by  Lord  Digby  for 
the  use  of  the  church  of  Coleshill,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  in  1685.  The  bishop  was  careful  to  instruct  the 
people  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  service  and  the  great 
authorities  for  its  use,  viz.  Bishop  Andrewes,  Bishop 
Patrick,  and  others.  He  showed  that  the  same  reasons 
held  good  for  the  consecration  of  vessels  and  books  as  for 
the  consecration  of  a  new  church ;  that  the  consecration 
of  a  church  did  indeed  formally  include  all  vessels  and 
furniture  presented  at  the  time,  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  Kubric  specifies  that  "  the  vessels  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion are  to  be  placed  on  the  holy  table,"  and  that 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cathedral,  vessels  have  been 
subsequently  presented  but  the  bishop's  presence  has  not 
been  possible,  the  use  has  consecrated  such  gifts :  never- 
theless, the  bishop  being  at  hand,  it  seemed  that  "  unless 
wise  and  pious  men  have  greatly  mistaken  the  teaching 
of  God's  Spirit  and  of  holy  writ,  we  may  humbly  hope 
that  God,  for  His  dear  Son's  sake,  will  allow  and  accept 
this  service."  The  services  were  simple,  but  full  of  interest 
and  instruction,  and  all  who  were  present  seemed  to  have 
been  much  impressed  by  their  solemnity  and  fitness. 

The  greater  part  of  1852  was  spent  in  S.  John's,  where 
the  bishop  lived  in  the  college,  acting  as  vice-principal ; 
"and  very  pleasant  the  life  is  to  me,"  he  wrote.     He 
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succeeded  partially  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  from  the 
Government  an  adequate  share  of  the  grant  made  for 
educational  purposes ;  the  Eomanists  obtained  their  share, 
as  was  right  and  just ;  but  the  balance  was  voted  for  Pro- 
testant education  generally :  the  bishop  declined  to  allow 
the  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  ruler,  to  be  ranked  as  one 
of  the  Protestant  sects,  and  to  assert  the  proper  position 
of  the  Church  cost  him  much  labour  and  exposed  him 
to  some  obloquy. 

In  January,  1853,  the  bishop  was  in  England  after  an 
absence  of  six  years,  but  his  stay  was  a  brief  one.  In 
the  first  week  of  March  he  set  forth  again  from  Liverpool, 
where  again  he  had  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
with  his  friends  in  the  church  of  the  Eev.  Cecil  Wray. 
Truly  he  needed  all  support  and  comfort:  he  was  sick 
in  mind  and  body,  and  the  discomforts  that  were  awaiting 
him  were  many.  When  his  double  voyage  was  ended 
and  he  was  landed  at  Bermuda,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  a  friend  in  England  who  was  his  frequent 
correspondent  and  ever-ready  comforter: — 

"Bermuda,  April  2, 1853. 
"I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  note  at  Mr. 
Wray's  on  the  morning  of  my  departure ;  and  for  it,  and 
all  the  kind  and  encouraging  words  in  it,  I  was  and  am 
truly  grateful.  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,  and 
a  word  of  encouragement  when  leaving  friends  and  home 
is  doubly  dear  and  valuable.  I  was  at  the  time  sick  in 
body  and  mind ;  my  hand  and  foot  were  both  dressed  by 
my  doctor  the  morning  of  my  embarkation,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  or  distressed ;  as  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  mine  was  at  the  time.  I  was 
under  medical,  or  surgical,  treatment  several  days  on  board, 
but  other  comfort  or  relief,  *  more  needed,  more  desired,' 
I  found  none.    My  companions,  or  fellow-passengers,  were 
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the  most  unsatisfactory  set  of  people  I  ever  encountered. 
Of  seventeen  or  eighteen  for  Newfoundland  three  or  four 
only,  besides  myself,  were  members  of  our  Church,  and  of 
those  in  the  saloon  (nine  in  number)  live  were  Eoman 
Catholics,  three  Presbyterians,  and  one  only  of  our  commu- 
nion !  These  were  they  which  were  not  a  comfort  to  me. 
Had  I  not  reason  to  cry,  *Woe  is  me,  that  I  am 
constrained,'  &c.  ?  and  fourteen  long  days  this  trial  endured, 
with  bad  weather,  and  in  an  overloaded  vessel  Thank 
God  we  arrived  safe  at  Halifax  on  the  Friday  (March  18), 
The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  met  me  and  took  me  to  his  house. 
The  next  morning  I  started  in  a  wretched  little  screw- 
steamer,  which  had  twice  broken  her  shaft,  for  Bermuda. 
I  believe  it  was  expected  some  accident  would  happen. 
The  bishop  said  he  should  keep  a  room  ready  for  me.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  misery  of  the  noises,  thumps, 
and  jerks  occasioned  by  the  screw,  with  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  the  little  vessel  going  before  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  taking  in  quantities  of  water.  However,  we  were  not 
destined  to  endure  all  this  misery  very  long,  for  before 
ten  hours  had  passed  the  shaft  again  snapped,  or  as  the 
black  waiter  said,  'went  smash.*  What  a  prospectus! 
We  had  no  choice  but  to  proceed,  as  it  was  blowing  a  gale, 
and  we  continued  to  scud  before  it  all  the  following  night 
and  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  night  a  great  sea 
washed  our  binnacle  and  lamps  overboard,  and  the  man  at 
the  wheel  nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  The  propeller,  or 
fan,  after  the  shaft  is  broken,  hangs  astern,  and  probably 
greatly  hinders  the  vessel's  way,  but  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  steer  her,  and  to  tack.  The  first  three  days 
we  had  a  gale  from  the  north-west,  and  then  another  from 
the  south-west,  and  in  consequence  we  were  carried  so 
much  to  the  eastward  of  our  course  that  the  "apoain 
doubted  whether  he  should  fetch  Bermuda  at  all,  and 
talked  of  running  for  the  West  Indies.    I  was  obliged  the 
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second  night  to  abandon  my  berth  (in  conseqnence  of  the 
wet,  which  came  in  through  the  side-light),  and  roll  myself 
among  the  mail-bags.  Ten  days  we  were  in  this  plight — and 
what  days ! — the  'day  of  days*  and  all  the  long  week :  and 
with  what  companions — ^three  Presbyterians  (the  captain 
and  two  passengers),  and  the  fourth  of  no  particular 
Church  or  denomination,  as  he  himself  told  me,  but  his 
father  was  a  Methodist,  and  he  is  married  to  a  Presbyterian ; 
sometimes  he  attends  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  sometimes  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  most  com- 
monly none.  With  these,  in  very  close  and  uncomfortable 
proximity,  I  spent  all  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Sunday 
and  Monday,  without  any  other  soul  to  speak  to.  On  the 
morning  of  Easter  Tuesday  we  most  happily  and  providen- 
tially came  right  down  upon  ^etmuda,  having  passed  the 
previous  night  in  some  anxiety  from  iiot  having  seen  the 
'light.'  We  did  not  make  out  the  place  till  within  about 
ten  miles,  quite  near  enough  to  put  us  into  some  difficulty 
if  the  wind  had  not  been  quite  fair.  Try  to  think  of  a 
bishop  in  such  a  wretched  little  vessel,  with  such  company, 
and  in  such  dreadful  weather,  all  Passion  and  Eastertide ; 
remembering  also  what  he  had  left  behind  in  dear  old 
England.  However,  on  Easter  Tuesday  we  did  arrive 
without  harm  or  accident ;  and  I  hope  there  was  one,  at 
least,  who  did  obey  the  Psalmist's  injunction  to  praise 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  &c.  I  hope  to  be  at  S.  John's 
by  Pentecost." 


The  Charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  in  Bermuda  on  S. 
Mark's  Day,  1853,  is  especially  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  the  impressions  which  had  been  made  on  the 
bishop's  mind  during  his  brief  stay  in  England.  During 
the  years  that  he  had  been  absent  from  his  native  land 
the  Church  had  made  substantial  progress,  which  struck  a 
visitor  from  afar  more  than  it  impressed  those  who  were 
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daily  engaged  in  Church  work.  Specially  he  noticed  the 
tokens  of  increased  life  in  the  multiplication  of  churches 
and  schools,  in  the  restoration  of  dilapidated  fabrics 
everywhere,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  naves  of  certain 
cathedrals  to  their  proper  use :  he  observed  too  with  satis- 
faction, that  the  funds  for  these  holy  works  were  not 
"  provided,  as  too  frequently  in  former  days,  by  questionable 
bequests  of  questionably  acquired  wealth,  but  by  gifts  and 
offerings  which  involve  in  each  case  large  sacrifice  of  present 
means  and  emoluments,  and  have  no  other  object  in  view 
than  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  His  people."  The 
Church  Penitentiary  Association,  with  the  houses  of  mercy 
connected  with  it  and  dotted  about  the  land,  was  a  novelty 
full  of  interest  to  the  bishop ;  the  foundation  of  theological 
colleges,  the  discussions  of  Convocation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  S.  Augustine's  College  at  Canterbury,  were  cheering 
signs  of  spiritual  vigour  which  drew  forth  expressions  of 
joyful  thankfulness  from  his  very  heart  of  hearts.  The 
things  which  he  had  seen  in  England  led  him  to  urge  the 
Island  clergy  to  many  reforms,  and  especially  he  recom- 
mended them  to  meet  periodically  under  the  presidency  of 
their  Eural  Dean  for  the  consideration  of  things  pertaining 
to  their  ministry  and  its  efficiency. 

S.  John's  was  reached  before  Pentecost,  as  had  been 
intended,  and  on  Trinity  Sunday  an  Ordination  was  held. 
The  bishop,  it  may  here  be  stated,  rarely,  under  any 
pressure  of  apparent  necessity,  ordained  except  at  the 
appointed  seasons ;  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  cruel  to  candi- 
dates and  unjust  to  the  Church  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  everywhere  offered 
at  the  Ember  seasons.  On  June  15  the  Hawk,  having 
been  repaired  and  refitted,  was  ready  for  sea.  The  bishop 
wrote : — 

"  I  celebrated  as  usual  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  cathe- 
dral, as  the  surest  and  meetest  method  of  strengthening 
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my  friends  and  brethren,  and  being  myself  strengthened 
for  our  separation,  and  of  comforting  and  being  comforted 
in  my  long  absence.  Many  of  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  wharf,  and  I  embarked  with  the  companions  of 
my  voyage  between  three  and  four  o'clock  p.m.,  but  finding 
that  matters  on  board  were  still  in  much  confusion,  we 
returned  to  the  Evening  Prayers  in  the  cathedral  at  five 
o'clock. 

Soon  after  six  we  re-embarked,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
were  sailing  out  of  the  harbour,  our  friends  still  attending 
on  the  shore,  and  saluting  us  with  hands  and  handkerchiefs, 
which  we  knew  were  tokens  of  praying  and  well-wishing 
hearts.  These  were  to  be  seen,  and  were  seen  till  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Narrows,  when  just  on  losing 
sight  of  these  we  passed  a  large  vessel  at  anchor,  the 
name  of  which  painted  both  on  the  sides  and  stern  was 
'Blessing.'  The  word  caught  every  eye,  and  I  believe 
spoke  to  every  heart.  We  seemed  to  depart  with  a 
'blessing'  from  the  shore  and  on  the  sea,  and  if  so, 
surely  we  might  fondly  hope  also  from  heaven  above — 
*  Blessed '  we  surely  were  in  our  going  out  1 " 

The  cruise  was  intended  to  incliSde  a  thorough  visitation 
of  the  Labrador,  where  the  Eev.  G.  Hutchinson,^  who  had 
left  his  pleasant  parsonage  at  West  Malvern,  was  to  be 
stationed.  The  course  shaped  was  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Newfoundland,  where  the  mission  of  Greenspond  was 
visited,  and  the  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Julian  Moreton,  was 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  his  bishop  and  friends  after  an 
absence  for  six  months  of  all  such  intercourse.  Fair  winds 
brought  the  ship  rapidly  to  Forteau,  where  the  Eev.  A. 
Gifford,  whose  first  settlement  at  this  remote  spot  in  1849 
has  been  already  mentioned,  greeted  the  party  with  a  joy 
which  none  can  realise  who  have  not  known  what  he  had 
experienced.    His  worldly  lot  had  been  much  improved. 

^  Mr.  Hutchinson  died  in  his  Mission  of  Topsail  on  October  5,  1876. 
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He  no  longer  shared  a  fisherman's  cabin  and  kitchen ;  a 
wooden  mission-house  had  been  built,  and  wife  and  sister 
had  come  to  share  its  accommodation. 

"  I  was  delighted,"  wrote  the  bishop,  "  to  hear  that  not 
only  Mr.  Gifford,  but  his  wife  and  sister,  who  had  shared 
with  him  the  trials  and  privations  of  a  Labrador  winter, 
were  and  had  been  aU  along  in  excellent  health.    Their 
solitude  had  been  relieved,  and  their  troubles  lightened  by 
the  birth  of  a  child,  who  had  not  suffered  in  any  degree 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  but  was  lively  and  lovely 
as  any  'happy  English  child.'     We  gladly  accepted  an 
invitation  to  drink  tea  in  the  mission-house,  and,  saving 
the  wooden  walls  of  the  room,  and  the  side  of  the  Canadian 
stove  flush  with  the  wall  (the  body  of  the  stove  beiog  in 
the  kitchen,  and  serving  for  culinary  purposes  as  well  as 
warmth),  we  might  have  fancied  ourselves  in  one  of  the 
neat  parlours  of  an  English  parsonage,  with  all  its  hospi- 
talities and  comforts.    And  I  doubt  whether  all  or  many 
English  parsonages   would  have  seen  Helmore's  Psalter 
and  Hymnal  brought  out,  and  used  as  was  done  in  the 
Labrador  mission-house  on  this  occasion  by   nearly  the 
whole  party.    They  did  not  separate  without  prayers,  and 
a  bishop's  blessing." 

On  the  following  day  commenced  the  circuit  of  Mr. 
Gifford's  mission,  extending  eighty  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
which  may  be  doubled  in  a  sea-voyage.  The  Church  ship 
was  made  useful  in  towing  some  baulk  and  carrying  deck- 
loads  of  timber,  which  the  people  were  willing  to  give  for 
the  purpose  of  building  churches,  but  which  could  never 
have  been  carried  to  the  site  where  they  were  required  but 
for  the  help  of  the  Hawk.  Even  in  these  remote  places 
the  demon  of  discord  had  found  an  entrance,  the  Methodists 
from  Carbonear  dissuading  the  people  from  confirmation 
as  savouring  of  superstition,  while  the  use  of  a  school 
chapel  which  had  been  built  formed  a  fruitful  source  of 
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disagreement,  some  desiring  to  throw  it  open,  as  probably 
their  sympathizers  in  England  would  desire  to  do  with  our 
parish  churches — to  the  ministrations  of  "  any  good  man 
that  comes  along ; "  others  objecting  to  such  indiscriminate 
uses.  The  Confirmation  was  held,  the  lumber  for  the  church 
was  placed  on  the  ground,  the  cemetery  was  consecrated, 
and  the  bishop  congratulated  the  people  on  the  difference 
in  their  spiritual  state  since  his  last  visit.  "Then,"  he 
said,  "  I  left  a  single  minister  in  deacon's  orders,  a  stranger 
and  strange  among  them.  By  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
him  and  his  labours,  he  has  not  only  purchased  for  him- 
self a  higher  degree  in  the  ministry,  but  has  united  so 
far  at  least  their  hands  that  they  have  decently  fenced 
their  grave-yard,  and  petitioned  for  its  consecration; 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  chapel,  with  a  good  prospect 
of  carrying  it  on  to  completion ;  their  children  have  been 
duly  baptized,  and  the  heads  of  the  families  been 
confirmed  by  the  bishop.  I  earnestly  besought  them  to 
remember,  with  devout  gratitude,  not  only  the  great 
Source  from  which  all  these  blessings  had  originated, 
and  descended  to  them  and  theirs,  but  the  church  and 
the  ministers  also,  by  or  through  which  they  had  been 
conveyed  and  received;  and  forgetting  dissension  and 
difference,  to  unite  heart  and  hand  in  carrying  forward 
the  good  work  for  their  own  edification,  the  comfort  of 
their  minister,  the  honour  of  the  Church,  and  that  end 
of  all  ends,  the  glory  of  God." 

Going  on  to  Battle  Harbour  the  bishop  introduced  the 
Eev.  G.  Hutchinson  to  his  future  flock;  his  goods  were 
landed  from  the  Hawh  and  then  a  visit  was  paid  to  S. 
Francis  Harbour.  Here,  as  on  former  visits  to  Labrador, 
important  news  arrived  from  the  outer  world;  a  vessel 
from  Liverpool  brought  tidings  of  the  rupture  between 
Eussia  and  Turkey  On  the  following  Sunday  the  (jhurch 
which  was  designed  on  the  former  voyage  was  consecrated 
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by  the  name  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  "  partly  to  show  its 
connection  with  and  dependence  on  the  Church  in  New- 
foundland, and  partly  to  show  that  he  who  preaches  and 
ministers  here  must  come  in  the  spirit  of  the  holy  Baptist, 
content  to  live  in  a  wilderness,  and  on  food  almost  as 
simple  and  natural." 

Amid  the  barrenness  of  this  region  every  flower  is 
noticed  with  admiration,  and  the  bishop's  love  of  nature 
found  much  gratification  even  in  the  stern  scenery  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  "In  a  walk  over  Caribou 
Island,  the  only  tree  or  shrub  we  passed  or  saw  rising 
three  inches  from  the  ground  was  a  small  mountain  ash, 
which  had  taken  advantage  of  a  sheltered  nook  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  quite  protected  from  all  northerly  winds, 
and  had  contrived  to  shoot  up  some  three  feet  high.  Still 
there  are 

"  Earth  and  sky, 

And  some  flowers  to  bloom  and  die," 

which  the  poet  of  the  Christian  Year  reminds  us  may 
suffice  to  infuse  '  lowly  thoughts.* " 

The  time  had  now  come  for  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  be 
inducted  into  his  parsonage  at  Battle  Harbour;  and  the 
account  of  deficiency  of  house-keeping  materials  testifies 
to  the  kind  forethought  of  the  bishop  who  wished  to  test 
the  resources  of  the  Mission-house,  while  there  was  yet 
time  to  supply  what  was  lacking. 

"Mr.  Hutchinson  was  anxious  to  entertain  his  bishop 
and  companions  in  the  Church  ship,  and  we  were  equally 
anxious  to  be  entertained  at  the  new  parsonage ;  but,  upon 
overhauling  the  crockery,  it  appeared  there  were  only  two 
teacups,  and  both  those  cracked.  This  deficiency,  however, 
was  easily  supplied  from  the  Church  ship ;  and  the  first 
entertainment  at  the  Battle  Harbour  parsonage  came  off 
aft^r  evening  service.  It  was  late  before  we  sat  down  to 
tea,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  discovering  that  there 
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were  no  candles  in  the  house ;  and,  when  some  dips  had 
been  procured  from  the  store,  there  were  no  snuffers.  It  wto 
partly  with  the  view  of  discovering  these  deficiencies  that 
I  desired  the  entertainment  on  shore ;  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  (  av  enjoyment  of  the  cocoa  and  preserves 
kindly  sent  from  Jersey  for  Mr.  Disney  by  some  friends, 
who  show  the  same  considerate  attention  to  Mr.  Gifford's 
comforts.  We  had  indeed  a  most  agreeable,  happy 
evening;  and  did  not  depart  without  praising  the  Lord 
for  His  goodness,  and  sanctifying  His  gift  with  the  Word 
of  God  and  with  prayer.  To  make  the  induction  and 
occupation  more  compleie,  Mr.  Hutchinson  remained  on 
shore  for  the  night,  and  took  possession  of  Mr.  Disney's 
ottoman  bed.  The  rest  of  the  party  returned  to  the 
Church  ship." 

At  Quirpon  and  other  places  on  the  KE.  coast,  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  ministrations  of  the  Chu;rch  were 
received  added  much  to  the  regret  with  which  the  poor 
people  were  left  again  to  their  destitute  state.  Four  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  visit,  and  now  barely  two  days 
could  be  given  to  one  place.  At  Twillingate  with  its 
church  and  schools,  and  resident  clergyman,  things  afforded 
a  bright  contrast ;  the  bishop  spent  a  Sunday  here,  visiting 
the  Sunday-schools,  and  "really  almost  feeling  at  home 
again,  a  happy  English  parson."  i 

At  Ward's  Harbour  even  pleasanter  things  awaited  the 
bishop :  here  a  church  was  consecrated  whose  very  exist- 
ence surely  testified  to  much  piety  and  zeal.  "  Mr.  Boone 
went  on  shore,  and  found  the  principal  planter,  through 
whose  exertions  chiefly  the  little  church  (a  very  humble 
but  neatly-finished  structure)  was  built,  prepared  to  receive 
and  welcome  us.  He  showed  his  church  with  modest 
satisfaction,  which,  though  only  a  wooden  room,  twenty- 
four  feet  by  eighteen,  with  five  square  windows,  has  cost 
him  some  seventy  pounds,  besides  labour;  as  great  a 
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sacrifice  or  expenditure  perhaps  for  hira,  as  the  whole 
cost  of  a  cathedral  would  be  to  some  of, those  'that  have 
riches.'  He  was  very  desirous  to  have  the  building  con- 
secrated, and  with  it  the  land  adjacent,  which  he  and  his 
neighbours  had  marked  out  for  a  grave-yard.  I  felt  little 
or  no  difficulty  about  the  church,  but  could  not  consent  to 
consecrate  the  grave-yard  while  it  had  no  fence.  He  met 
that  difficulty  by  engaging  to  put  up  a  temporary  fence 
of  stakes  and  nets  to-morrow,  and  a  more  substantial  one 
of  rails  and  pickets  before  the  winter.  Feeling  sure  that 
his  promise,  God  willing,  would  be  performed,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  grant  all  his  request.  He  spoke  to  me  with 
much  deep  and  right  feeling  of  a  neighbour  who  had  been 
his  chief  associate  and  assistant  in  planning  and  building  \ 
their  church,  and  whom,  after  watching  over  and  tending 
in  a  long  illness,  as  the  physician  of  both  body  and  soul, 
he  had  lately  consigned  to  his  last  resting-place,  in  the 
grave-yard  of  their  own  choice.  '  He  had  been  wild,*  he 
said,  *  in  his  younger  days,  but  for  three  years  he  had  been 
an  altered  character,  and  before  his  death  he  told  me  all  he 
had  done  wrong.'  The  poor  man,  it  seems,  had  recognised 
the  duty,  if  not  the  privilege,  of  the  Apostle's  injunction 
*  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another ;  *  and  that  other  duty 
and  privilege  had  not  been  forgotten  by  his  friend,  'to  pray 
one  for  another.*  ** 

In  the  newly-dedicated  church  many  were  confirmed, 
three  generations  of  the  same  family  kneeling  together. 
The  people  everywhere  in  these  harbours  greatly  chaeiad 
the  bishop's  spirit.  "  When  will  the  gold-fields  produce 
such  characters?'*  he  wrote,  "and  many  such  I  have 
found,  formed  and  fashioned  in  this  life  of  toil,  and 
privatica,  and  separation  from  the  jealousies  and 
suspicions  of  marts  and  markets,  and  of  strivings  about 
the  truth." 

At  Catalina,  after  Confirmation  had  been  administered, 
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and  the  Holy  Communion  celebrated,  another  function 
remained  to  be  performed,  and  the  sketch  which  the 
bishop  gives  of  a  Newfoundland  parsonage,  and  the 
difficulties  of  erecting  it,  is  too  good  to  be  omitted : — 

"At  the  evening  service,  Mr.  Walsh  preached.  We 
then  proceeded  to  inaugurate  the  new  parsonage,  taking 
tea  in  it,  and  concluding  the  evening  with  prayer,  h3rmns, 
and  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  the  first  time  of  using  it,  but 
within  a  month  or  six  weeks,  it  is  hoped,  the  good 
missionary  may  be  rewarded  for  his  patient  occupation 
for  five  years  of  a  very  cabin  (affording  but  one  room  as 
'parlour,  kitchen,  and  aU/  for  himself  and  family),  by 
removing  to  this,  in  comparison,  comfortable  and  com- 
modious, though  really  small  and  modest  parsonage.  It 
consists  of  one  sitting-room  and  one  kitchen  on  the 
gro^^nd-floor ;  and,  over  these,  two  good  bedrooms,  with 
two  good-sized  closets.  In  the  roof  is  space  for  two 
sleeping  apartments,  but  the  cold  would  be  too  great  to 
allow  of  their  use  in  winter.  It  has  cost  about  229/., 
besides  the  sticks  for  the  frame,  and  some  gratuitous 
labour.  The  of&ces,  however,  remain  to  be  provided, 
which  should  cost  from  20/.  to  30/.  more.  Such  is  a 
Newfoimdland  parsonage,  five  years  in  construction,  but 
which  might  have  been  completed  in  as  many  months, 
with  command  of  sufficient  means." 

In  the  mission  of  Trinity,  "the  most  polished  and 
picturesque  of  all  Newfoundland  settlements,"  a  more 
lengthened  stay  was  made ;  on  the  festival  of  S.  Matthew, 
the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  cathedral,  a 
little  church  was  consecrated  in  Trouty  Cove.  Although 
only  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  it  had  taken  thrice  as  long  to 
complete  as  the  cathedral ;  the  whole  cost  was  only  60/., 
but  a  considerable  part  of  the  material  had  been  provided, ; 
and  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  fishermen's  own  hands. 
A  worthy  planter,  who  had  been  active  in  promoting  the 
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building,  was  present,  and,  the  bishop  said,  "  appeared  as 
pleased  with  and  proud  of  his  little  wooden  house  of 
prayer,  and  as  thankful  for  the  day  of  its  completion  and 
consecration  as  many  are  with  the  churches  which  have 
exhausted  the  skill  of  a  Scott  or  Butterfield,  and  been 
beautified  with  all  the  ornaments  and  enrichments  that 
wealth  can  supply.  He  entertained  his  bishop  and 
clergy  with  an  excellent  Newfoundland  dinner,  viz.  tea, 
hard  and  soft  bread,  with  butter,  eggs,  and  roasted  caplin 
in  abundance.** 

Before  this  mission  was  left,  an  ordination  was  held  in 
its  church  on  Sunday,  September  25,  when  two  were  added 
as  deacons  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  two  deacons 
were  ordained  priests.  The  seventh  voyage  of  the  bishop 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  "  At  1  A.M.,  on  Michaelmas 
Day,"  the  bishop  writes,  "  the  anchor  went  down,  and  on 
going  on  deck  T  found  that  we  were  once  more  at  our  first 
starting-place,  all  returned  safe  and  sound.  My  com- 
panions, indeed,  were  safe  and  sound  in  their  berths ;  and 
after  congratulating  and  commending  the  'skipper*  and 
crew,  I  had  but  one  other  duty  to  perform  before  I  *  turned 
in,'  and  was  at  rest. 

I  did  not  go  on  shore  till  the  hour  of  divine  service 
(11  o'clock).  I  then  went  up  with  my  friends  to  the 
cathedral,  and  publicly  returned  thanks,  fully  prepared  to 
join  in  the  beautiful  Collect  for  the  festival,  and  to  thank 
that  everlasting  God  by  whose  appointment  His  holy  angels 
had  succoured  and  defended  us  by  land  and  by  sea. 

The  whole  service  seemed  most  appropriate  to  our 
condition  and  circumstances,  and  I  never  entered  so  fully 
and  gratefully  into  it.  It  was  a  good  day,  holy  and  happy, 
as  Wordsworth  sings— 

'One  of  those  happy  days  that  never  die.'  ** 
While  the  good  bishop  was  thus  actively  engaged  in 
labours  that  were  truly  apostolic,  for  the  benefit  of  this 
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scattered  people,  unscrupulous  attempts  were  made  to 
upset  the  financial  system  which  he  had  long  before 
instituted  with  the  approval  of  the  leading  laity  of  the 
diocese,  and  by  which  alone  either  the  Church  could  be 
maintained,  or  the  people  taught  to  value  their  religious 
privileges.  As  may  be  expected  the  bishop  was  unmoved, 
although  the  governor  of  the  colony  took  an  active  part 
against  him,  which  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
position  which  he  occupied.  There  were  found  also  persons 
in  England  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  up  the  cry,  and 
one  newspaper,  that  never  has  failed  in  hostility  to  the 
bishop  or  any  other  consistent  Churchman,  was  true  to  its 
antecedents  on  this  occasion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude 
at  greater  length  to  this  miserable  affair.  The  bishop 
could  point  to  the  increasing  funds  of  the  Church  Society, 
against  which  this  opposition  was  directed,  and  to  the 
readiness  with  which  each  household,  capable  of  doing  so, 
contributed  their  yearly  quintal  of  fish,  valued  at  ten 
shillings,  and  his  criticism  on  the  condition  of  things  was 
worthy  of  himself.  "  The  Church  is  gaining  strength,"  said 
he,  "and  strength  of  the  right  sort,  strength  to  suffer  aa 
God  sees  fit." 

The  year  1854  was  full  of  trials  and  anxiety;  the 
Home  Government  determined  to  extend  to  Newfoundland 
the  questionable  blessing  of  responsible  government,  the 
immediate  result  of  which  was  to  place  all  matters  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority,  which  in  this  case  consisted  of 
Eoman  Catholics ;  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  leading 
merchants  were  quitting  the  island,  and  finding  other  fields 
in  which  to  invest  their  capital.  Then  popular  feeling, 
encouraged  by  persons  who  were  offended  at  the  bishop's 
action  with  regard  to  the  Church  Society,  ran  very  high, 
and  seriously  impeded  him  in  his  labours.  Although  the 
question  at  issue  was  purely  a  financial  one,  the  odium 
thedogicum  was  dragged  into  the  controversy,  which   it 
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inflamed  and  protracted  The  cry  of  Puseyism  and  Trac- 
tarianism  was  freely  raised.  It  would  fall  very  flat  now, 
because  we  have  all,  consciously  or  otherwise,  imbibed  the 
teaching  which  those  reproachful  terms  were  supposed  to 
cover;  just  as  the  cry  of  Eitualism  will  fall  flat  in  ten  years* 
time,  when  we  shall  all  have  become,  consciously  or  other- 
wise, Eitualists :  but  in  1854  it  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  raised.  In  the  summer  S.  John's  was  visited 
by  cholera.  The  bishop  made  to  the  Board  of  Health  an 
offer  of  the  college  to  be  used  as  a  cholera  hospital,  and 
when  the  plague  was  stayed  he  suggested  that  the  most 
fitting  form  in  which  the  gratitude  of  the  preserved  could 
be  exhibited  would  be  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the 
widows  and  destitute ;  for  this  he  offered  a  site  close  to 
the  rectory  and  cathedral,  and  assistance  towards  the  build- 
ing, adding  that  he  "should  esteem  it  an  honour  and 
privilege  to  build  and  maintain  it  at  his  own  cost,  but 
he  neither  had  the  means,  nor  if  he  had  should  he  think 
it  right  to  deprive  others  of  a  share  in  such  a  work." 

Early  in  1855  the  bishop  was  again  in  Bermuda,  and  on 
Ascension  Day  he  consecrated  a  new  church,  which  was  to 
be  a  quasi-cathedral.  After  only  five  days  spent  on  his 
return  in  S.  John's,  he  started  on  a  three  months'  visitation 
of  the  southern  and  western  coasts,  and  to  his  great  thank- 
fulness was  enabled  to  accomplish  one  very  important  work, 
which  is  described  in  the  following  letter : — 
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"The  ChuUch  Ship,  Buein,  Sept.  26,  1865. 

*'  Several  years  ago  (nine  or  ten,  I  believe)  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Channel  (all  fishermen)  built  for  themselves  a 
place  of  worship,  to  be  used,  as  they  said,  *  by  any  good 
man  who  came  along' — clergyman,  Methodist  preacher, 
Baptist,  or  any  other  professed  Protestant.  The  majority, 
however,  after  my  visit  to  the  place  in  1849,  were 
desirous  of  making  over  the  building  to  the  bishop  to  be 
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consecrated,  and  of  procuring  a  resident  missionary ;  but  a 
few  of  the  more  wealthy  planters,  who  had  contributed 
most  lai^ely  to  the  building,  were  strict  Methodists,  and 
refused  to  consent  to  the  consecration,  and  relinquish 
their  rights,  without  being  paid  the  value  of  their  contri- 
butions in  work  and  material.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  settlement,  I  sent  Mr.  Boland  to  the  place,  and  all  parties 
willingly  consented  to  his  occupying  and  using  the  building, 
and  some  progress  was  made  towards  satisfying  some  of 
the  recusants.  But  there  was  really  no  residence  to  be 
had  in  the  place  for  love  or  money,  and  after  remaining 
for  some  months  (I  believe  nearly  twelve  months),  in 
part  of  a  fisherman's  house  with  Mrs.  Boland  and  his  son, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  all  parties,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit,  and  removed  to  Sandy-point,  S.  George's  Bay,  then 
just  deserted  by  Mr,  Meek.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than 
the  Methodists  again  made  a  descent  upon  the  place.  On 
my  arrival  at  Channel  in  July,  I  found  that  Mr.  Du  Val 
had  so  far  succeeded  with  the  people  that  all  lut  two 
were  willing  to  give  up  the  building  and  consent  to  the 
consecration,  without  payment,  and  that  these  two  would 
also  give  up  and  consent  upon  being  paid,  and,  moreover, 
that  his  congregation  undertook  to  subscribe  to  purchase  a 
residence  to  the  amount  of  100/. — ^a  very  handsome  sum 
for  these  fishermen.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  did 
willingly,  and  I  may  say  joyfully,  give,  on  behalf  of 
ou^  Church  Society,  fifty  pounds  to  secure  the  church, 
and  another  fifty  towards  the  parsonage;  and  I  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  consecrating  the  building  on  S. 
James's  Day,  by  the  name  of  *  The  Church  of  S.  James 
the  Apostle/  and  on  the  same  day  of  holding  a  Confirma- 
tion in  it  (the  first  ever  celebrated  in  the  district) ;  and 
finally  of  taking  possession  of  the  modest  wooden  mission- 
house,  which  Mr.  Du  Val  is  to  occupy,  after  some  repairs, 
on  Michaelmas  Day. 
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I  have  "been  as  far  as  Bonne  Bay  and  the  Bay  of 
Islands  on  the  western  coast  (places,  alas !  not  visited  by 
any  clergyman  but  myself  and  my  companions  in  the 
Church  ship);  I  have  called  and  celebrated  services  at 
all  the  principal  settlements  on  the  western  and  southern 
coasts — ^have  seen  and  spent  some  days  with  all  the 
clergy — have  consecrated  five  new  churches  and  seven 
cemeteries — have  given  the  Lord's  Supper  at  fifteen  and 
Confirmation  at  eighteen  settlements,  sometimes  on  shore 
sometimes  in  the  Church  ship.  During  the  whole  voyage 
(of  thiee  months'  duration)  I  have  only  slept  on  shore  one 
night,  and  on  that  occasion  because  the  weather  was  so 
bad  that  even  the  sailors  could  not  return  to  the  ship. 

The  good  Church  ship  has  been  again  most  mercifully 
preserved  and  prospered,  and  but  for  the  expense  (this 
voyage  will  not  cost  me  less  than  600/.)  and  the  want  of 
exercise,  which  seriously  affects  my  health,  I  would  be 
content  to  live  on  board  altogether.  We  have  lately  had 
rather  tempestuous  weather,  which  tries  the  Hawk's  rigging 
and  spars — getting  old  and  v/eak  and  hardly  safe.  I  have 
just  completed  the  circuit  of  Mr.  Meek's  (late  White's) 
immense  mission,  upwards  of  100  miles;  and  am  now 
detained  in  Burin  (Placentia  Bay)  by  adverse  winds  and 
fog.  I  have  only  two  more  settlements  to  visit  between 
this  place  and  S.  John's  (155  miles),  passing,  alas !  many 
populous  ones,  wholly  occupied  by  Eoman  Catholics.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  favoured  and  prospered  as  we  have 
hitherto  been,  we  may  hope  to  complete  our  voyage  within 
a  week  from  this  date." 
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The  year  1856  opened  full  of  promises  and  of  hopeful 
schemes — but  it  proved  to  be  more  full  of  sorrows  than 
any  of  its  predecessors  to  the  bishop  and  the  Church.  A 
visit  to  the  Moravian  stations  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Labrador,  extending  almost  to  Hudson's  Bay,  had  long 
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been  contemplated  and  now  seemed  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  bishop,  by  advertisements  in  several 
English  papers  and  by  all  means  within  his  reach, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  companionship  of  an  English 
clergyman.  He  mentioned  the  attractions  which  such  a 
cruise  offered  to  the  naturalist,  the  physiologist,  and  the 
ethnologist  as  well  as  to  the  lover  of  souls:  with  the 
Moravians  themselves  he  intended  no  interference,  but 
rather  desired  to  learn  their  method  of  conducting  their 
missions,  and  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  Labrador  that 
were  unoccupied  he  hoped  to  establish  missions — ^^but 
where  were  the  men?  This  subject  was  ever  weighing 
him  down,  and  he  wrote  (February  6,  1856) : — "  Can  no 
real  clergymen  be  found  to  volunteer  their  services? 
Must  the  Colonial  Church  (which  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  most  truly  and  most  feelingly  said 
ought  to  be  served  by  the  elite)  be  always  made  to  recruit 
her  clergy  from  behind  counters  and  desks,  or  from  the 
ranks  of  national  schoolmasters  and  Scripture-readers? 
I  greatly  trust  thaj  S.  Augustine's  may,  in  some  degree, 
supply  the  deficiency  if  not  correct  the  fault;  but  until 
men  of  family  and  fortune  can  be  brought  to  enter 
S.  Augustine's,  with  a  view  and  determination  of  serving  th«^ 
Colonial  Church,  or  promoting  the  missionary  cause,  thore 
is  too  much  danger  of  its  degenerating  into  a  Protestant 
Maynooth."  But  the  expected  voyage  had  to  be  abandoned, 
for  the  bishop  and  diocese  met  with  a  great  loss  by  the 
death  of  Archdeacon  Bridge.  The  bishop  thus  describes 
his  sorrow  and  distress  to  a  friend  in  England : — 

**  March  ^,  186«. 

"  I  had  gone  (on  the  10th  ult.)  to  take  the  place  and 
duty  of  one  of  my  overworked  clergy  on  the  mission  of 
Island  Cove  in  Conception  Bay — a  mission  with  four 
churches  and    2,000  souls,  left  without    shepherd    and 
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without  service.  The  missionary,  C.  Walsh,  who  had 
been  laid  up  for  two  months  with  a  dangerous  sprain,  was 
removed  to  Harbour  Grace,  for  rest  and  medical  attendance. 
I  had  proposed  to  remain,  if  necessary,  till  Easter,  in  the 
fisherman's  cottage,  in  which  Mr.  Walsh  resides  when  at 
home.  I  had,  however,  scarcely  been  absent  from  S. 
John's  a  fortnight  when  I  was  summoned  back  by  a  report 
of  the  archdeacon*s  dangerous  iUness.  I  arrived  on 
Monday,  the  25th  ult.,  and  had  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction of  watching  by  his  bed  three  days  and  three 
nights,  till  he  passed  I  trust  into  that  day  which  is  not 
succeeded  by  night. 

Never  was  a  more  real  case  of  a  man  '  worked  to  death.* 
Finding  that  he  could  no  longer  afford  a  cumte  (and  if  he 
could,  I  know  not  where  he  would  have  procured  one)  he 
laboured  more  abundantly  and  unceasingly  than  ever,  for 
nothing  could  prevail  with  him  to  lay  aside  a  single 
service  or  duty  once  entered  upon.  The  consequence  was 
foreseen,  I  believe,  by  many,  and  foretold  by  more  than 
OP  3 ;  and  by  myseK  represented  to  him  repeatedly,  but  to 
no  purpose.  His  sun  has  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation,  the  grief  and 
distress  caused  by  his  death,  though  you  may  gather 
something  from  the  account  published  in  the  paper." 


The  vacant  place  had  to  be  filled  at  once  by  the  bishop 
himself,  for  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  assign  ihe 
duties  of  the  cathedral  and  parish ;  of  what  nature  these 
duties  were,  and  all  along  had  been,  may  be  gathered  from 
an  extract  from  the  bishop's  letter  of  April  19, 1856 : — 

"  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  Archdeacon's  work 
sras,  by  telling  you  what  I  have  been  called  on  to  perform 
in  his  stead.  In  the  Octave  of  Easter  I  administered  the 
Holy  Communion  ten  times,  the  first  time  in  the  cathedral 
to  nearly  200  persons,  assisted  only  by  one  clergyman.    I 
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also  performed  myself  on  that  day  two  full  services.  On 
the  following  Sunday  I  performed  three  full  services  un- 
assisted and  alone,  and  said  prayers  at  a  fourth  service. 
Such  and  more  was  the  Archdeacon's  work,  for  to  these 
public  ministrations  he  added  continual  visits  to  sick  and 
poor  by  day  and  night." 

But  more — much  more — was  yet  to  come,  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  in  June  and  giving  an  account  of  a 
clergyman  frozen  to  death  three  months  before,  the  news 
of  which  had  only  just  reached  the  capital,  gives  inci- 
dentally a  sketch  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  Newfoundland 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  realized. 

"  S.  John's,  June  26,  1856. 

"With  wearied  hand  and  eyes  and  a  heavy  heart,  I 
have  now  to  inform  you  of  another  sad  vacancy  in  our 
small  missionary  band.  Poor  Mr.  Boland  was  caught  in 
a  drift  some  time  in  the  month  of  March  and  frozen  to 
death.  This  is  indeed  blow  upon  blow,  and  sorrow  upon 
sorrow,  but  I  know  all  is  ordered  by  a  wise  and  good  God, 
who  chastens  us  for  our  profit.  May  He  grant  us  to  reap 
all  the  profit,  and  that  His  Church  may  not  suft'er  for  my 
faults  and  offences  which  deserve  such  correction. 

It  may  help  you  to  understand  some  of  the  peculiarities, 
and  I  may  add  peculiar  difficulties  of  this  country  and 
diocese,  to  inform  you  that  up  to  this  time  I  have  not 
received,  and  no  person  in  S.  John's  has  received,  any 
direct  communication  from  S.  George's  Bay,  though  the 
melancholy  event  took  place  early  in  March." 

The  charge  of  the  Cathedral  was  accepted  by  the  Eev.  Jacob 
Mountain,  whose  work  in  Harbour  Briton  has  been  several 
times  mentioned,  and  whose  arrival  in  1847  had  been  so 
great  a  comfort  to  the  bishop.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
but  for  a  very  brief  period ;  a  fever  had  raged  tlu:ough 
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S.  John's  with  the  fury  of  an  epidemic,  and  Mr.  Mountain 
had  been  unsparing  in  his  ministrations  to  the  sick  : 
especially  he  had  devoted  himself  to  nursing  a  man 
servant  to  whom  ha  was  much  attached.  At  length  he 
was  seized  by  the  fever  himself,  and,  his  constitution  being 
already  weakened,  he  could  not  struggle  against  it;  he 
received  his  kst  .lommunion  on  the  feast  of  S.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  and  died  on  October  10,  nursed  for  the  last 
days  and  nights  of  his  life  by  hia  bishop,  who  knew  not 
how  to  provide  for  the  bare  maintenance  of  the  Church 
services,  so  many  had  been  his  losses. 

In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties,  one  of  the  Labrador 
clergy,  the  Rev.  A.  Gifford,  who  had  started  for  England 
in  ill-health,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Quebec,  came  back  at 
once,  knowing  the  emergency  of  the  position.  Of  another 
the  bishop  wrote — 

"  Good  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  just  been  brought  from  his 
barren  rock  on  the  Labrador  by  the  man-of-war  steamer 
Argus  after  three  years*  separation  from  his  brethren 
and  friends.  In  all  that  time  he  has  never  tasted  nor 
seen  fresh  beef.  He  was  very  much  debilitated  when 
taken  on  board,  but  he  is  recovering  health,  strength,  and 
spirits,  and  hopes  to  return  in  about  ten  days  to  his  poor 
place  and  people." 

Amid  these  graver  sorrows,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Arches  by  which  a  credence  table  was  declared  to  be 
unlawful  did  not  much  distress  the  bishop.  He  wrote : 
"  Dr.  Lushington's  judgment,  or,  rather,  want  of  judgment, 
will  not  give  me  much  trouble.  I  shall  conform,  but  it 
must  be  reversed,^  and  then  I  can  put  back  the  credence 
table."  He  did  conform  and  had  the  credence  removed 
from  the  cathedral  and  a  stone  altar  from  another  church  : 
he  published  8,  thoughtful  pastortil  letter  which  he  caused 

*  The  bishop  was  right :  the  judgment  waa  reversed  on  an  appeal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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to  be  read  in  the  cathedral,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the 
Rubric  being  observed  in  its  integrity,  and,  alluding  to  the 
order  of  the  judge  for  the  erection  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  canon  which  enjoined  this  enacted 
that "  other  chosen  sentences  be  written  on  the  walls  of 
churches  and  chapels,"  and  this  he  commended  to  the 
people.  On  another  point,  often  a  controverted  point,  ho 
wrote : — 

"This  remark  leads  me  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
occasional  Decorations  of  Churches  at  particular  seasons, 
and  chiefly  at  Christmas.  The  lawfulness  of  such  t  ^co- 
rations  is  fully  established  by  the  general  and  almost 
universal  practice  in  England,  from  the  Eeformation,  with- 
out interruption,  to  the  present  day.  The  nature  and 
character  of  such  decorations  will,  of  course,  differ  (no 
rule  being  prescribed)  according  to  season,  country,  taste, 
feeling,  ai  d  various  other  circumstances.  Thus  in  my 
own  parish  in  England  it  has  been  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial  to  deck  th*^  church  at  four  seasons  of  the 
year  with  the  fairest  flowers  or  shrubs  then  available: 
at  Christmas  chiefly  with  holly  and  other  evergreens.  In 
the  other  colony  of  this  diocese,  at  this  season,  the  pillars 
and  galleries  are  hung  with  roses  and  geraniums,  while 
texts  of  Scripture  are  fastened  on  the  walls,  with  suitable 
emblems  formed  of  oleander  and  palmetto  leaves.  Here 
we  must  be  satisfied,  with  such  boughs  and  branches  as 
a  sterner  climate  furnishes,  to  take  our  share  in  these 
simple  but  significant  acknowledgments  of  God's  mercy  in 
bringing  round  to  us  the  great  seasons  of  Christian  joy 
and  hope.  Emblems,  appropriate  to  the  season,  are 
designed  for  the  same  end  as  the  chosen  sentences  and 
texts  of  Scripture.  Both  are  designed,  and  ought,  to  edify 
as  '.  '311  as  please,  both  being  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
mercy  then  commemorated ;  as  at  Chiistmas  His  nativity 
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who  is  Emmanuel,  God  with  us ;  at  Epiphany,  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles ;  at  Eajter,  His  glorious 
Resurrection;  on  Holy  Thursday,  His  Ascension.  Our 
only  care  must  be,  while  we  thus  strive  to  please  and 
edify,  to  give  no  just  or  reasonable  ground  of  offence.  It 
could  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  a  Church, 
who  are  reminded  of  their  Saviour's  birth  by  that  beau- 
tiful figure  of  Scripture,  *The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
come  unto  thee — the  fir-tree,  and  the  pine-tree  and  the 
box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary,'  as  is 
done  in  the  lesson  appointed  to  be  read  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Christmas-tide;  and  of  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  leading  of  a  star  at  Epiphany 
— it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  our  \ 
Church  would  be  otherwise  than  pleased  and  edified  by 
the  further  illustration  of  these  great  truths  with  appro- 
priate emblems." 

In  1857  the  bishop  was  abundantly  occupied  in  S. 
John's  and  the  neighbourhood ;  on  Trinity  Sunday  he 
held  an  Ordination,  and  on  S.  Peter's  Day  set  sail  with 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Le  Gallais,  a  young  deacon,  for  a  three 
months*  voyage,  Mr.  Le  Gallais  understanding  that  before 
the  voyage  was  over  he  would  be  stationed  at  some 
.harbour  which  seemed  most  to  need  his  services.  He 
was  in  the  end  sent  to  Channel,  where  he  laboured  in 
a  way  that  testified  to  the  training  he  had  received  under 
Mr.  Mountain,  much  of  whose  zeal  and  fervour  he  imbibed. 
This  mission  he  never  deserted :  it  may  be  said  of  him — 

"  Nor  e'er  had  changed  nor  wished  to  change  his  place." 

Calls  of  sickness,  however  distant  the  sufferer  may  be,  the 
Newfoundland  priests  never  neglect,  and  it  should  be 
added  that  the  fishermen  are  always  ready  to  take  their 
clergy  in  their  boats  on  such  errands  without  thought  of 
fee.    A  call   of  this   kind  came  to  Mr.  Le  Gallais  iu 
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1869 :  in  an  open  boat  he  set  forth  for  Isle  aiix  Morts,  but 
the  upturned  boat  washed  ashore  was  the  only  sign  ever 
vouchsafed  to  make  known  his  not  inglorious  death. 

A  letter  to  the  Eev.  Canon  Seymour  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  voyage  of  1857,  and  opinions  and  criticisms 
on  other  matters  of  much  importance  to  the  Mother 
Church. 

"  'The  Delta,'  en  route  to  Bermuda,  Jan.  18, 1868. 

"My  dear  Brother  and  Friend, — I  have  been  waiting, 
waiting,  waiting  for  the  space,  I  think,  of  nearly  two  years 
for  a  convenient  and  sufficient  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging and  replying  to  your  kind  and  interesting  letter, 
and  thanking  you  for  your  sermon  and  pamphlet  on 
admission  of  the  laity  into  the  Convocation.  I  have, 
however,  never  found  an  opportunity,  though  I  have,  I 
assure  you,  constantly  and  carefully  desired  and  watched 
for  it.  I  do  not  think  you  will  accuse  or  suspect  me  of 
exaggeration,  when  I  say  I  have  scarcely  an  hour  or  a 
moment  which  is  not,  or  might  not  be,  occupied  with 
pressing  matters  of  duty  or  business.  And  this  remark 
applies  not  only  to  my  land  but  my  sea  life :  for  whenever 
I  can  write  at  sea  (and  happily  I  can  write  as  long  as  any 
person  I  have  ever  met  with),  I  have  Newfoundland 
behind  me  and  Bermuda  before  me,  or  vice  versd;  and 
therefore,  both  before  and  behind  me  abundant  employ- 
ment for  the  pen  of  a  far  more  ready  wriu  "  than  myself. 
But  at  sea,  I  need  not  tell  you,  it  is  frequently  impossible 
for  the  most  ready  writer  to  use  or  to  hold  his  pen ;  and  very 
nearly  five  months  of  last  year  were  so  spent,  I  mean  at 
sea,  and  little  opportunity  afforded  of  corresponding  with 
relatives  and  friends.  I  left  S.  John's  on  my  voyage  of 
Visitation  last  year  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  did  not 
return  until  the  24th  or  28rd  of  October,  and  soon  after 
had  to  cross  and  re-cross  Conception  Bay  on  a  Visitation 
which  occupied  the  whole  of  November.    On  the  1st  of 
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this  month  I  left  S.  John's  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  en 
route  for  Bermuda,  which  place  (Halifax)  we  reached  after 
a  tempestuous  and  most  trying  passage  in  six  days,  during 
which  I  only  could  write  for  one  day  and  a  half,  and  no 
person  else  attempted  to  write  at  all.  I  expected  to  start 
again  in  two  days  for  Bermuda,  but  we  were  detained  at 
Halifax  by  heavy  weather  till  yesterday  (Sunday)  morning, 
when  we  left  at  8  a.m.  I  am  now  taking  advantage  of 
tolerably  moderate  weather  on  Monday  morning,  before  we 
reach  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  attempt  some  answer  to,  or  at 
least  acknowledgment  of,  your  interesting  and  instructive 
communications. 

Let  me  in  the  first  plac6  say  that  you  will  not  measure 
my  appreciation  of,  and  gratitude  for,  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  me  by  my  unworthy,  but  do  not  say,  unwilling 
returns.  You  express  some  wish  to  know  my  sentiments 
on  the  great  question  which  has  justly  occupied  so  much 
attention,  and  to  the  proper  understanding  of  which  you 
have  so  largely  contributed.  My  opinion,  however,  is 
worth  nothing ;  indeed,  I  have  not  sufficiently  considered 
the  subject  to  have  formed  an  opinion  which  I  would  care 
to  express.  Taking  the  first  Council  in  Jerusalem  as  a 
guide  or  pattern,  it  seems  that  while  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  came  together  to  consider,  and  S.  James,  as  pre- 
siding bishop,  gave  sentence,  the  brethren  also,  or  the 
whole  Church  (including,  I  presume,  the  laity),  concurred 
in  sending  the  letters,  and,  therefore,  were  doubtless 
present,  and  to  that  extent  took  part.  I  should  not 
however  suppose  that  this  Council  gives  any  authority 
to  lay  interference  in  considering  and  determining  matters 
of  doctrine,  which  I  should  consider  an  unsuitable  and 
unsafe  proceeding.  Excepting  points  of  doctrine,  I  should 
think  laymen  might  very  properly  assist  in  Convoca- 
tion, especially  when  ecclesiastical  matters  do  not,  or 
ought  not  to,  come  before  Parliament     I  believe  the 
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presence  of  the  laity  has  been  of  great  service  in  the 
Conventions  of  the  United  States,  but  I  hardly  think  you 
can  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  they  would  be 
equally  so  in  England  or  elsewhere.  One  thing  appears 
very  plain  and  certain,  that  the  very  different  state  of 
things  in  the  Church  and  the  Nation  as  compared  with 
our  state  before  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  Eelief  Bill,  and  yet  more  as 
compared  with  our  state  before  the  Reformation,  requires 
some  change  in  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  Con- 
vocation. But  will  not  you,  before  you  admit  the  laity, 
suffer  your  colonial  brethren,  or  at  least  the  bishops,  to 
creep  in  by  some  side-door  ?  I  am  really  almost  ashamed 
of  having  written  so  much  on  a  subject  I  understand  so 
little,  but  I  cannot  but  feel  its  importance,  and  cannot 
help  having  and  expressing  some  thoughts  about  it, 
trusting  to  your  indulgence :  for  those  who  have  most 
studied  the  subject  will  best  perceive  and  most  readily 
acknowledge  its  difficulties. 

The  most  interesting  events  in  my  late  voyage  were  the 
Confirmation  of  some  Esquimaux ;  the  first,  probably,  ever 
confirmed  by  a  bishop  on  the  coast  of  Labrador — (I  say 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  because  it  is  very  likely,  although 
I  do  not  know  such  to  be  the  case,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rupertsland  has  confirmed  others  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory) — the  consecration  of  two  churches  on  that  coast, 
and  the  wreck  of  my  little  vessel  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. She  ran  upon  a  sunken  rock  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  our  pilot,  and  remained  there, 
Prometheus-like,  for  some  hours.  We  succeeded  at  length 
in  getting  her  off  with  the  high  tide,  having  taken  out  the 
ballast,  but  in  such  a  leaky  state  as  to  require  to  be  taken 
into  dock,  and  I  was  not  able  to  use  her  the  rest  of  the 
season.  I  consequently  performed  the  latter  part  of  my 
Visitation  in  fishing  vessels,  boats,  &c.,  sleeping  sometimes 
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at  the  houses  of  the  clergy,  and  sometimes  at  those  of 
planters  and  fishermen,  and  livmg  as  fishermen  do,  on 
bread  and  butter,  and  tea,  and  fish.  Tea  is  more  commonly- 
used  than  any  other  beverage  by  the  fishermen  of  New- 
foundland, more  commonly  than  by  the  labourers  in 
England.  It  is  used,  in  fact,  at  every  meal,  or  rather  it 
is  with  biscuit  and  butter  their  every  meal.  Many  of  the 
clergy  live  in  the  same  way. 

I  can  report,  I  think,  considerable  improvement  in  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  fishermen  of  my  flock,  both  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  Labrador,  since  I 
first  visited  them:  I  do  not  mean  that  my  visits  have 
caused  or  contributed  to  that  improvement  (except  so  far  \ 
as  they  may  have  profited  by  the  gifts  of  grace  which  a 
bishop,  however  unworthy,  is  commissioned  to  convey), 
but  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  clergy  have  produced,  with 
God's  blessing,  an  impression  on  their  rude — ^but  not 
hard — hearts.  The  Newfoundland  fishermen  are  earnest 
and  industrious :  of  good  understanding  and  kindly  dis- 
position ;  and  when  the  clergy  are  of  similar  earnestness 
and  good  sense,  a  great  effect  may  be  produced.  Oh  that 
I  had  a/ew  more  Mountains  among  them!  but,  alas  !  the 
missionary  spirit,  if  it  prevail  at  all  in  England,  does  not 
carry  men  of  such  a  stamp  to  my  poor  diocese.  I  have, 
indeed,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  up,  or  rather  I 
cannot  keep  up,  the  necessary  supply  of  men  taken  from 
shops,  and  offices,  and  national  schools,  to  fill  the  existing 
missions,  and  I  require  at  least  six  additional  clergymen. 
Think  of  a  clergyman  with  flocks  on  seven  or  eight  different 
islands  with  five  or  six  churches  many  miles  apart  j  the 
different  flocks  amounting  together  to  1,600  to  2,000  souls : 
or  rather,  think  of  these  flocks,  or  most  of  them,  visited  by 
their  shepherds  two  or  three  times  only  in  the  year.  And 
such  is  the  case  with  at  least  six  missions  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  while  many  poor  scattered  sheep  are  never 
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visited  at  all,  others  only  by  myself  once  in  four  years. 
It  is  heartrending  to  see  such  destitution,  and  to  be  unable 
to  relieve  it,  and  rather  to  expect  a  worse  than  an  improved 

state  of  things 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  mentioning  your  children. 
I  read  what  you  told  me  with  much  interest,  and  hope  you 
will  occasionally  favour  me  with  further  particulars:  I 
have  still  a  tolerable  recollection  of  what  they  were  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  and  if  you  will  occasionally 
mention  them  to  me  I  hope  you  will  more  frequently 
remind  them  of  me,  as  one  who  needs  and  desires  their 
sympathy  and  prayers.  I  need  not  ask  the  same  of 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
forget  me  and  my  poor  diocese,  for  Christ's  and  His 
Church's  sake.    ... 

Your  faithful  Brother  and  Friend, 

EDWARD  NEWFOUNDLAND." 

The  visit  to  Bermuda  lasted  until  Eastertide,  when  the 
bishop  delivered  his  Charge  to  the  clergy.  In  the  church 
which  he  had  consecrated  on  his  previous  visit,  daily 
service  had  been  for  nearly  three  years  the  uninterrupted 
custom,  and  on  this,  and  the  beauty  and  reverence  of  the 
services,  he  congratulated  both  priest  and  people.  His  own 
time  in  the  island  had  been  a  busy  one,  when  he  could 
state  that  he  had  held  one  Ordination,  a  Confirmation  in 
every  parish  save  one,  had  preached  twice  in  each  church 
and  in  several  more  frequently,  and  had  examined  and 
inspected  not  only  every  school,  but,  as  he  thought  and 
believed,  every  child.  The  reasons  for  not  having  printed 
the  Charge  delivered  three  years  before  seem  to  be  so  full 
a  resume  of  the  bishop's  labours  and  troubles  in  1856  and 
1857,  that  they  may  well  find  a  place  here : — 

"  It  is  due  to  you  to  state  the  reasons,  or  reason,  why  I 
have  not  printed,  after  a  repeated  expression  of  your  wish 
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to  that  effect,  my  last  Charge,  addressed  to  you  in  this  place 
nearly  three  years  ago. 

The  reason  is  simply  this,  I  have  never  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  make  such  revision  and  correction  as  were  ' 
necessary  to  prepare,  I  wiU  not  say  fit,  it  for  publication, 
or  for  the  printer's  hands.  You  are  aware  that  in  a  few 
days  after  its  delivery  I  took  my  departure,  and  I  think  it 
can  be  hardly  necessary  to  inform  you  that  every  moment 
of  that  interval  was  fully  occupied.  When  your  second 
application  reached  me,  I  was  afloat  in  my  Church  ship 
visiting  far-off  harbours  and  settlements  where  the  snow 
was  still,  at  that  time,  in  the  month  of  August,  remaining 
on  the  mountains.  Soon  after  my  return  to  S.  John's,  when 
the  winter  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  me  to  travel 
over  the  snow,  I  went  to  a  distant  mission  to  supply,  as  I 
might  be  able,  the  place  of  an  excellent  clergyman  absent 
through  iUness,  who  had  four  churches  and  four  large  con- 
gregations under  his  charge.  Scarcely  had  I  remained 
there  a  few  weeks,  when  I  was  summoned  back  to  the 
capital  by  the  heart-rending  news  of  my  dear  and  valued 
Archdeacon's  dangerous  illness,  which  you  are  aware 
terminated  fatally.  His  place  in  the  parish  was,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  supplied  by  a  most  worthy  successor 
— and  I  began  to  look  forward  to  visiting  and  serving  you 
again  at  the  usual  and  appointed  time  ;  when  it  pleased 
God  to  take  from  me  that  dear  brother  and  fellow-helper 
also,  and  to  leave  the  duty  of  the  parish  upon  my  hands ; 
hands  which  could  not,  you  may  be  sure,  but  hang  down 
with  labour  and  grief.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  May 
that  I  obtained  such  relief  and  assistance  as  to  permit  of 
my  leaving  S.  John's ;  and  in  the  following  month  I  com- 
menced a  Visitation  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  the 
north-east  shores  of  Newfoundland,  which  occupied  me 
with  a  very  short  interval  (I  cannot  say  of  rest)  in  S. 
John's  till  December." 
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The  strife  which  had  raged  on  former  occasions  seemed 
now  to  have  been  laid  aside,  and  the  bishop,  while  thank- 
fully acknowledging  this,  reminded  the  Bermudians  that 
such  a  condition  had  its  own  perils.  "Still  waters  may 
too  easily  become  stagnant,  or,  where  there  is  no  fire,  luke- 
warm, neither  hot  nor  cold ;  and  we  are  all  aware  how 
such  a  State  is  reprobated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  what  a 
strong  figure  is  employed  to  express  how  such  persons  are 
disowned  and  rejected  of  God.  The  signs  of  such  a  state 
are  seen  in  the  routine  perfunctory  discharge  of  certain 
outward  religious  duties  as  occasional,  or,  it  may  be,  regular 
attendance  at  church  once,  or  one  day  in  the  week,  without 
religious  studies  or  religious  exercises  in  the  interval ; — ^in 
being  content  with  some  fixed  gifts  and  charities,  without 
seeking  to  enlarge  them  as  occasions  and  opportunities  are 
afforded;  and  lastly,  in  living  at  ease  and  in  pleasure, 
without  any  increase  of  self-denial  or  self-control." 

On  his  return  to  S.  John's,  the  bishop  established  a 
Clergy  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund,  the  necessity  for  which 
had  been  painfully  impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  deaths 
of  several  clergy  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  could  have 
made  no  provision  for  their  families  out  of  the  pittance 
which  they  received.  800/.  was  raised  in  donations  the 
first  year. 

On  June  24,  the  Visitation  of  the  Clergy  was  held ;  the 
Charge,  as  usual,  was  lengthy  and  minute,  dealing  with 
almost  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  Church,  whether  in 
England  or  in  the  colony.  The  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  which  had  been  iinusually  numerous  since  the 
last  Visitation  were  sorrowfully  alluded  to,  and  full  justice 
was  done  to  the  labours  of  those  who  had  entered  into  their 
rest.  Of  one,  and  that  one  the  foremost  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  gifts,  who  had  been  taken  away  in  the  prime 
of  his  years  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  the  bishop  bore 
the  following  testimony : — 
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"  Of  Mr.  Mountain  I  would  say,  if  he  was  less  generally 
known,  that  must  be  put  to  his  praise ;  for  it  was  by  his 
own  choice,  and  in  sincere  self-denial  and  deep  humility, 
that  he  laboured  for  seven  years  in  an  obscure  and  remote 
mission  in  this  island ;  when  he  might  have  obtained  and 
would  have  adorned  a  high  position  in  the  Church  at  home, 
amid  numerous  fond  and  admiring  friends.  But  he  was 
prepared,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  disciple  and  minister  of 
Christ — he  was  prepared  and  enabled  by  God's  grace,  to 
leave  all  for  Christ's  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake. 
It  is  not,  I  trust,  improper  to  mention  that,  conscious 
of  a  high  and  fiery  temperament  by  nature,  he  conti- 
nually sought  by  prayer  and  fasting,  in  denial  of  self 
and  labours  of  love  for  others,  that  this  and  every  other 
kind  of  evil  spirit  might  be  cast  out.  His  labours,  and 
I  might  truly  add,  his  sufferings  as  a  missionary  were, 
in  some  respects,  peculiarly  great  and  exemplary, 
inasmuch  as,  always  afflicted  more  or  less  by  sea-sick- 
ness, he  continued  to  visit  the  numerous  settlements 
of  his  extensive  district  in  the  boats  and  vessels  of  the 
fishermen,  as  well  as  in  one  built  for  himself:  and, 
though  by  nature  and  education  of  highly  refined  taste, 
never  drew  back  from  the  meanest  lodging  or  coarsest 
fare.  Often  in  the  fisherman's  cottage  he  would  sleep,  or 
pass  the  night,  on  a  bench  or  settle,  to  be  ready  with  or 
before  the  dawn  to  meet  the  men  going  forth  to  their 
work,  that  they  might  not  go  without  prayers  and  a 
blessing.  His  boat  was  built  chiefly  that  he  might  have 
opportunities  of  private  conference  with  those  who  sought, 
or  who,  without  seeking,  might  be  induced  to  receive  his 
counsels  and  instructions.  His  own  residence  was  always 
open  as  a  place  of  lodging  and  refreshment  to  the  poorest 
of  his  flock ;  and  on  some  occasions  the  sick  and  diseased 
were  received  only  to  die  there  in  comparative  comfort, 
having  things  necessary  for  their   bodily   and  spiritual 
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wants.  I  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  my  special 
admiration  of,  and  gratitude  for,  the  manner  in  which  he 
fulfilled  all  the  duties  required  of  him  in  the  new  and 
arduous  office  of  Bural  Dean ;  visiting  frequently  all  the 
clergy  of  his  district,  corresponding  with  them,  receiving 
and  entertaining  them  at  his  own  aouse,  and  in  all  ways 
and  occasions  instructing,  counselling,  and  encouraging 
them  not  by  word  only,  but  by  example.  In  his  church 
the  order  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  daily  throughout 
the  year  was  never  intermitted  for  any  cause  but  his  own 
illness  or  absence  from  home.  His  collections  for  the 
Church  Society  increased  to  a  large  amount,  and  were  duly 
transmitted  from  a  ^oor  district,  though  we  may  be  sure 
he  felt  all  an  English  gentleman's  repugnance  to  require 
or  receive  contributions,  which  were  supposed,  or  repre- 
sented, to  be  for  his  own  support  or  benefit.  He  was 
persuaded  that  such  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the 
Church  always  and  in  all  places,  and  in  this  country 
necessary  for  the  spiritual  maintenance  and  growth  as 
well  of  the  individual  members  as  of  the  Church  at  large. 
Even  the  poor,  he  thought,  might  thus  prove,  and  im- 
prove, their  devotion  to  their  church  and  minister ;  and,  by 
acknowledging  this  among  their  first  debts,  might  find  the 
sure  and  full  reward  of  their  honesty  and  industry.  I 
have  dwelt  longer  upon  these  parts  of  his  life  and  ministry, 
both  because  in  these  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  in  him 
was  specially  manifested,  and  because  to  the  majority  of 
you  they  may  be  specially  instructive  and  encouraging. 
And,  for  the  same  reasons,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  these  manifold  labours  and  services,  he 
ever  remembered  and  kept  his  promise  to  *  be  diligent  in 
Prayers,  and  in  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  such 
studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same,*  by  which 
studies  he  arrived  at  those  sound  and  enlarged  views  of 
divine  truth  which  our  Church  has  instructed  us  to  preach 
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as  gathered  out  of  the  old  Fathers.  To  these,  with  a  view 
to  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  he  gave  much  time 
and  attention ;  and  the  result  and  reward  were,  as  I  believe 
generally  to  be  the  case,  that  deeper  insight  into  and 
appreciation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  it  whole  and  undefiled." 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  diocese  was  such  as  gave 
the  bishop  much  satisfaction:  he  urged  the  clergy  to 
continue  in  that  fearless  reproof  of  evil  doing  "  the  blessings 
of  which  were  already  in  some  cases  seen  and  felt,  not, 
it  may  be,  in  revivals  or  any  outward  demonstrations,  but 
in  the  very  fruit  of  the  spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 

The  controversies  which  had  raged  and  culminated  at 
the  previous  Visitation  had  now  subsided :  the  newspapers 
had  ceased  to  revile  the  bishop,  and  now  with  much 
dignity  and  gentleness  he  ended  his  Charge  with  the 
following  comment  on  the  stormc  which  had  passed  away: — 

"  Having  sustained  the  trial,  I  may,  now  without  incon- 
sistency, congratulate  you  and  myself,  and  humbly  thank 
God  for  the  absence  at  this  time  of  all  such  causes  of 
irritation  and  distress.  I  think  it  right  now  to  inform 
you,  in  explanation  of  a  remark  in  my  last  Charge  (that  I 
was  then  probably  addressing  you  for  the  last  time),  that  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  and  accusations  circulated 
against  me,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  appeared  to  be 
entertained  in  England,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  at  whose  instance  I  was  promoted  to 
this  office,  and  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  by  whose  liberality  I  am  so  largely  supported,  that 
I  was  more  than  ready,  more  than  willing  to  resign,  if  in 
their  judgment  the  work  of  the  Church  or  the  interests  of 
the  Society  were  hindered  or  prejudiced  by  the  course  I 
bad  adopted,  and  which  I  felt  bound  in  honour  and  cojj- 
science  to  pursue.    My  presence  here  at  this  time  and  on 
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this  occasion  is  a  sufficient  intimation  of  the  answers  I 
received,  substantially  the  same  from  both  parties ;  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  such  a  change  was  not  then  thought 
necessary  or  expedient.  And  where  are  now  the  attackers 
and  their  attacks?  Let  us  humbly  hope  that  God  has 
graciously  heard  and  answered  that  prayer  which  our 
Church  has  instructed  us  to  use,  and  which  I  trust  we 
did,  and  do,  and  shall  use  in  every  such  case,  that  it  may 
please  Him  to  forgive  our  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slan- 
derers, and  to  turn  their  hearts.  God  forgive  them  and  us 
— God  make  them  and  us  more  sensible  of  our  faults  and 
offences,  our  infirmities,  md  our  sins — God  enable  us  to 
know — for  how  otherwise  can  we  know  ? — that  which  is 
deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked — pur  own 
heart.  When  that  and  all  its  hidden  eviic  »^re  known,  and 
by  God's  abundant  grace  for  His  dear  Son's  sak?  corrected, 
it  will  be  time  to  take  up  the  weapons  of  Controversy. 
Till  then,  prayers  and  tears  are  the  weapons  of  the 
Church." 

The  bishop  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  in  S.  John's.  The 
archdeacon  had  gone  to  Canada  for  a  few  weeks,  the  bishop 
taking  charge  of  the  cathedral  and  other  services  and 
duties.  "  I  have  the  diocese  and  the  cathedral  on  my 
hands  just  now,"  he  wrote;  "they  are  always  on  my 
heart ! " 


Thus  ended  1858. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


[1859-1863.] 

"  0  sufTerin^  Earth,  be  thankful :  sternest  clime 
And  rudest  age  are  subject  to  the  thrill 
Of  heaven-descended  Piety." 

WORDSWOKTH. 

Eably  in  the  year  1859  the  bishop  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
England  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  called  "my 
stewardship  or  apprenticeship."  Below  is  the  statement 
which  he  published,  as  satisfactory  a  r^sumS  of  nearly 
fifteen  years'  labours  as  any  could  desire,  especially  when 
two  facts  are  taken  into  account — (1)  the  exceptional 
character  and  conditions  of  Newfoundland  and  its  people ; 
(2)  that  aU  the  progress  here  recorded  was  made  without 
the  slightest  sacrifice  of  principle  by  a  bishop  who 
despised  popularity,  and  not  only  never  aimed  at  obtaining 
it,  but  did  very  many  things  from  a  sense  of  duty  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  what  is  understood 
by  the  word  "  popular." 

The  bishop  wrote : — "  When  I  first  went  to  Newfound- 
land (1844)  almost  all  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  were  receiving  200/.  a  year 
from  the  Society;  a  few,  some  three  or  four  (deacons,  I 
believe),  only  160/.    The  late  bishop  (Spencer)  had  insisted 
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upon  this  (the  larger  amount)  as  necessary, ;  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  he  was  wrong.    But  the  sums  contributed 
by  the  congregations  were  wretchedly  small.   Since  1846  no 
fresh  missionary  has  received  from  the  Society  more  than 
lOOZ.  a  year ;  and  the  general  contributions  of  the  people 
have  risen  from  between  400/.  and  500Z.  a  year,  to  upwards 
of  2,000/.    This  reduction  was  made  by  the  Society,  and 
these  contributions  required  of  the  people,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  sums  saved  by  the  reduction  should  be 
applied  to  the  creation  and  support  of  new  missions ;  the 
contributions  of  the  people  going  to  make  up  the  mis- 
sionary's income.    And  this  has  been  faithfully  acted  upon. 
New  missions  have  been  formed,  and  missionaries  placed 
and  supported   (without,  I  think,  any  additional  drain 
upon  the  Society's  funds)  at  Channel,  La  Poele,  Hermitage 
Cove,  Harbour-Briton,  Burin,  Portugal  Cove,  and  Herring 
Neck  in  Newfoundland,  and  at  Forteau  and  Battle  Island 
on  the  Labrador.     New  churches  have  been  built  and 
consecrated  at  all  those  places,  and  many   (sixteen  or 
seventeen)  others.    Parsonage-houses  have  been  built,  or 
purchased,  at  Channel,  Hermitage  Cove,  Burin,  Portugal 
Cove,  Port  de  Grave,  Bay  Roberts,  Bay  de  Verd,  Heart's 
Content,   Catalina,  Herring    Neck,    Moreton's    Harbour, 
Forteau  and  Battle  Island.     A  new  church  is  just  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  consecration  (at  a  cost  of  3,000/.)  in 
S.  John's,  and  a  house  for  the  clergyman,  with  some 
tenements  towards   an  endowment,   at  a  cost  of  about 
1,080/.    All  these  works  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  done 
and  doing  without  any  assistance  from  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  almost  entirely  by  the  people, 
with   assistance  from   my  own  funds.     Thus    then  we 
have: — Since  134:6,  nine  new  missions;  four  onc'e  served 
by  school-masters,    now    served   by  missionary  priests; 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  churches  finished  and  conse- 
crated;   thirteen    parsonages  built   or  purchased;    new 
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stone  church  built  in  S.  John's,  with  parsonage  and  partly 
endowed ;  College  built  and  partly  endowed." 

In  May  the  bishop  was  once  more  in  S.  John's  and 
planning  a  summer  cruise  in  the  Hawk.  In  spite  of  all 
his  labours  there  was  one  part  of  the  diocese  which  he 
had  never  visited,  viz.,  "White  Bay,  a  remote  district  on 
what  is  called  the  French  shore.  This  French  shore, 
which  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  coast-line  of 
Newfoundland,  extends,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  from 
Cape  S.  John  on  the  north-east  to  Cape  Eay  on  the  south- 
west :  within  these  limits  the  French  Government  has 
so  protected  and  systematized  their  fishing  as  to  defy 
competition,  and  therefore  British  subjects  were  wont 
neither  to  fish  nor  to  settle  there.  In  1857,  however,  a 
census  had  been  taken  which  revealed  the  hitherto 
unsuspected  fact  that  there  was  a  large  population  in 
White  Bay  professing  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  bishop  accordingly  resolved  that  his  next  voyage 
should  be  made  in  their  interests.  On  3.  Peter's  Day  the 
Hawk  weighed  anchor,  the  bishop  and  his  party  having, 
as  on  former  occasions,  joined  with  the  clergy  and  friends 
who  were  to  remain  behind,  in  receiving  the  Holy  Eucharist 
before  embarking.  A  week  was  spent  at  the  important 
Mission  of  Twillingate,  and  then  the  Visitation  proper  of 
White  Bay  was  commenced. 

This  was  as  much  a  voyage  of  discovery  as  when  years 
before  the  Hawk  first  sailed  round  the  western  shores  and 
on  to  the  Labrador.  At  Little  Harbour  deep,  the  firat 
anchorage,  no  sign  of  "livers"  appeared,  except  a  man 
and  woman  returning  in  their  boat  from  their  salmon  nets, 
which  they  overhaul  twice  a  day.    The  log  states : —  ^ 

"We  took  them  on  board,  and  having  no  pilot,  were 
glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  man's  knowledge  of  the 
place  in  beating  in,  which  occupied  two  hours,  as  the 
wind  was  blowing  strongly  and  directly  out.    Theirs  was 
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the  only  family  living  in  the  harhonr.  We  infonned  them 
of  the  object  of  our  visit,  which  appeared  to  please  them 
greatly,  and  they  promised  to  send  to  their  neighbours  in 
Grandfather's  Cove,  very  early  to-morrow  morning,  and 
acquaint  them  with  our  presence,  and  our  intention  to 
have  services  on  board  the  Church  ship. 

The  appearance  of  these  people  was  not  so  wild  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  wild  and  lonely  life.  In 
the  summer  they  occupy,  by  themselves,  this  large  harbour, 
shut  in  by  immense  cliffs,  which  no  perso  i  ever  ascendr 
or  descends.  In  the  winter  they  occupy  i:  •  :d  possess  the 
Horse  Islands,  lying  several  miles  from  the  shore,  sur- 
rounded for  months  by  ice. 

Seldom  in  either  place  do  they  see  any  human  being, 
except  the  members  of  their  own  family,  and  not  one  v  i 
the  family  can  read.  In  summer  they  catch  sain;-?  and 
codfish ;  and  in  the  winter  kill  seals.  And  yet  hej  are 
not  heathens  or  savages.  The  woman,  though  rowing,  was 
very  neatly  dressed,  with  a  necklace,  but  no  other  super- 
fluous finery ;  the  man  was  tidy :  both  were  civil.  They 
presented  us  with  two  salmon,  all  they  had  in  their  boat, 
and  promised  us  finer  ones  to-morrow.  They  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  attending  the  services." 

The  ignorance  of  these  poor  people  was  as  dense  as  can 
well  be  imagined :  they  attended  the  service  on  board  the 
Church  ship  and  the  little  ones  were  1  v^  ized,  but  their 
elders  indeed  occupied  the  room  of  the  unlearned. 

"  There  is  something  (wrote  the  bisliop)  of  both  pleasure 
and  pain  in  these  quiet  services:  f '  asure,  in  hoping  that 
God,  in  His  mercy,  may  bless  some  word  of  exhortation, 
or  some  prayer,  to  the  ediScation  of  these  forsaken  ones  ; 
pain,  in  observing  how  by  the  people  themselves  the 
prayers  and  lessons  seem  to  be  wholly  not  appreciated, 
or  not  understood.  Not  one  could  read,  several  of  them 
had  never  heard  the  service  before,  so  they  rose  up  and 
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knelt  down  as  automatons;  and  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  been  just  as  ready  to  kneel  at  the  Psalms  as  at  the 
Confession,  and  to  sit  at  either,  or  both,  as  when  hearing 
the  lessons  or  sermon.  After  the  service,  one  man  bought 
a  Prayer-book  for  his  daughter,  and  we  gave  them  several 
children's  books  and  tracts.  I  examined  the  bigger 
children  after  the  service ;  one  girl,  probably  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the 
Creed ;  a  second  imperfectly ;  a  third  tolerably  well.  It 
was,  indeed,  pitiful ;  and  enough  to  fill  the  heart  of  any 
pastor,  and  specially  their  chief  pastor,  with  sorrow  and 
shame." 

At  Bear  Cove  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  poor 
people  most  anxious  to  be  taught  is  almost  incredible,  and 
must  have  depressed  the  spirits  of  all  who  witnessed  it 
The  journal  records  as  follows : — 

"  We  said  the  Evening  Prayers,  which  I  fear  must  have 
been  parables  to  these  poor  people,  several  of  whom  had 
lived  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  coves  all  their  life,  and 
had  never  before  seen  a  clergyman,  or  heard  the  service. 
After  the  second  lesson,  the  baptisms  had  to  be  performed, 
and  sad  and  strange  were  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
question,  whether  the  child  or  person  (for  some  were 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  years  of  age)  had  been 
baptized  or  not?  Of  all  it  was  answered  they  had 
been  baptized ;  but  some,  it  appeared,  could  no^  ^ell  by 
whom ;  some  by  fishermen,  several  by  a  woman — ^the 
only  person  in  the  settlement  (and  she  a  native)  who 
could  read  correctly.  One  woman  (married)*was  baptized, 
hypothetically,  with  her  infant.  Twenty-one  in  all  were 
admitted,  the  majority  with  hypothetical  baptism.  Both 
of  the  women  who  came  to  be  married  had  infanta  in 
their  arms;  one  of  them  had  three  children.  Not  one 
person  in  the  whole  settlement  could  read  .correctly, 
except  the  woman  before  mentioned;   her  husband  (a 
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native  of  Bay  of  Islands)  a  little.  He  had,  however, 
been  employed  to  marry  one  of  our  present  couples, 
which  he  confessed  to  me  with  some  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  face,  saying,  *he  had  picked  the  words  out  of 
the  book  as  well  as  he  could  make  them  out,'  but  he  did 
not  baptize,  because  *  that  reading  was  too  hard ;  *  in 
fact,  he  could  scarcely  read  at  all,  he  left  the  baptisms 
therefore  to  his  wife.  I  P^ddressed  the  people  after  the 
baptisms,  trying  to  make  them  understand  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  that  Sacrament,  and  again  after  the 
prayers,  on  their  obligations  as  baptized.  After  this 
service,  Mr.  Johnson  married  the  two  couples,  and  I 
examined  the  children  in  their  prayers  and  belief,  which 
I  found  most  of  them  could  repeat  more  or  less  correctly, 
but  not  one  knew  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  was  con- 
siderably after  nine  o'clock  before  we  could  dismiss  our 
visitors,  and  sorry  they  seemed  to  be  dismissed  as  I  was 
to  dismiss  them.  Poor  people!  the  fair  faces  of  the 
children  would  have  moved  the  admiration  of  a  Gregory ; 
and  the  destitute,  forsaken  condition  of  all  would  move 
the  compassion  of  any  one  who  believes  they  have  souls 
to  be  saved ;  how  much  more  if  those  souls  in  any  sense 
w^ere  committed  to  his  charge.  But  what  can  I  do  more  for 
them,  and,  alas !  for  many  others  almost  equally  destitute 
and  forsaken  ?  It  is  but  too  probable  that  never  again,  either 
myself,  or  by  others,  shall  I  be  able  to  minister  to  their 
wants.  To-morrow  with  the  first  dawn,  the  men  and  boys' 
will  be  all  out  on  their  fishing-grounds,  the  women  busy  in 
their  louses,  the  elder  girls  nursing  the  younger  children ; 
and  I  must  be  on  the  move  to  perform  a  like  perfunctory 
service  to  others  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance,  of  whom 
I  believe  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  in  this  bay." 

In  Seal  Cove,  the  bishop,  who  was  followed  by  people 
from  other  harbours  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  visit 
and  to  enjoy  his  ministrations  while  they  could,  met  with 
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a  poor  and  pious  fisherman  who  had  lost  his  wife  in  giving 
hirth  to  her  twelfth  child.  He  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
he  had  himself  committed  her  body  to  the  ground  (the 
first  and  only  one  buried  in  the  place),  which  he  had 
carefully  fenced  and  desired  to  have  consecrated. 

Nine  of  his  twelve  children  he  had  carried  to  Twillin- 
gate  to  be  christened  (i.e,  received  into  the  Church  after 
private  baptism),  but  three  remained  whom  he  desired 
now  to  be  received.  All  of  these  had  been  baptized  by 
lay  hands;  two  of  them,  he  said,  **had  been  very  well 
baptized,'*  i.e.  by  a  man  who  could  read  well;  the  third 
case  did  not  satisfy  him.  This  was  told  the  bishop  before 
the  service,  and  when,  in  the  service,  he  was  asked,  as  the 
Prayer-book  directs,  "  By  whom  was  this  child  baptized  ?  ** 
he  answered,  "  By  one  Joseph  Bird,  and  a  fine  reader  he 
was."  This  Bird,  who  on  account  of  his  fine  reading 
had  been  employed  to  baptize  many  children  in  the  bay, 
was  a  servant  in  a  fisherman's  family. 

Corroborative  testimony  is  always  interesting,  and  on 
this  ground  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
bishop's  companions  in  this  voyage,  is  added : — 

"  It  has  been  my  privilege  this  year  to  attend  the  bishop 
in  a  Visitation  voyage  of  fifteen  weeks'  continuance.  The 
bishop  visited  first  White  Bay,  which  had  never  seen  a 
clergyman,  and  where  no  services  of  the  Church  had  ever 
before  been  performed.  Here  were  found  many  harbours, 
containing  each  on  the  average  about  six  families  of 
simple  and  hardy  fishermen,  but  without  instructors  or 
instruction  of  any  kind.  They  seemed  very  glad  of  the 
bishop's  visit,  and  very  eager  in  their  attendance  upon 
the  services  on  board.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  baptize  and 
receive  into  the  Church  140  souls.  This  number  included 
persons  of  all  ages,  from  nearly  seventy,  the  age  of  the 
oldest  man  baptized  by  me,  to  an  infant  not  quite  a  month 
old.    Twelve  couples  were  married  by  me,  many  of  them 
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having  lived  for  years  as  man  and  wife,  under  only  such 
sanctions  as  a  fellow-fisherman's  services — ^unable  him- 
self, perhaps,  to  read  weU  -could  give,  and  having  large 
families.  In  proof  of  the  sad  destitution  of  these  people, 
I  may  mention  that  scarce  one  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Bay  could  read,  and  that  one  man — he  a  kind  of  prophet 
among  them — gave,  as  a  reason  why  he  did  not  take  upon 
himself  to  baptize  as  well  as  to  marry,  that  the  baptismal- 
service  was  too  hard  for  him.  And  in  testimony  of  their 
appreciation  of  one  who  could  read  a  little  better  than  his 
fellows,  I  may  mention  that  a  man  told  me  of  one  of 
his  children,  that  it  was  much  better  baptized  than  the 
others ;  and  another,  in  answer  to  my  public  question  in 
the  service,  *By  whom  was  this  child  baptized?'  added 
aloud,  after  giving  the  person's  name,  *  and  a  fine  reader  he 
was  too.*  One  family,  all  the  children  of  which,  eight  in 
number,  I  received  into  the  Church,  was  the  family  of  a 
man  who  had  himself  baptized  and  married  others.  The 
services  performed  for  this  man's  family,  whose  eldest 
daughter  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  completed  by 
the  marriage  of  the  parents.  In  another  harbour  I 
baptized  and  received  into  the  Church  a  mother  and 
her  half-grown  daughter  and  sister.  One  only  of  these 
had  ever  even  seen  a  clergyman,  and  when  the  elder 
woman  saw  her  younger  sister  baptized,  she  was  fairly 
moved  to  tears.  It  was  grievous  to  find  these  poor  people 
so  sadly  destitute  in  all  these  things,  and  almost  more 
grievous  still  to  leave  them  in  their  destitution.  How- 
ever, the  bishop's  visit,  in  itself  a  blessing,  will  I  hope 
lead  to  better  things  for  "White  Bay." 

Perhaps  to  some  persoDS  it  seems  very  much  like 
chopping  a  block  with  a  razor  to  have  sent  such  a 
man  as  Bishop  Feild  to  minister  to  these  poor  dull  souls : 
"  a  waste  of  power "  is  the  frequent  verdict  of  superior 
cynicism,  when  a  man,  fitted  to  take  his  place  among 
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the  foremost,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  souls  devotes 
himself  to  the  lowliest:  if  amid  these  depressing  scenes 
the  thought  of  the  Common  Boom  at  Oxford  with  its 
congenial  society,  or  of  the  beautiful  country  parish  on 
the  Wye  with  his  round  of  placid  but  duly  performed 
services,  came  before  the  mind  of  the  bishop,  it  is  no  more 
than  we  should  from  our  knowledge  of  human  nature 
expect  to  find :  but  no  record  of  any  such  wistful  look- 
ings-back  finds  place  in  his  journals.  The  only  passage 
which,  however  remotely,  alludes  to  such  a  feeling  is  the 
following : — 

"  The  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  gave  me  occasion  to  preach 
to  them  and  myseK  on  the  *  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep ; ' 
to  myself,  to  make  me  ashamed  of  thinking  much  of 
serving  or  ministering  to  \.nese  two  or  three  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  to  them,  to  make  them,  and  each  of  them,  I 
trust,  mo^e  grateful  to  the  good  Shepherd  who  came  Him- 
self on  the  same  errand  on  which  He  sends  His  ministers 
to  seek  for  every  one  that  is  lost  and  gone  astray,  and  Who 
assures  us  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.  The  day  was  as  bright  and  the  scene  as  lovely 
as  could  be  desired  for  any  Sabbath  on  earth,  and  I  greatly 
enjoyed  the  rest  and  peace." 

On  this  voyage  the  bishop  completed  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  residence  in  Newfoundland,  and  his  meditations  on 
the  circumstance  show  how  little  the  thought  of  self  ever 
entered  into  his  mind. 

«•  Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  July  24.    At  Enol:6b. 

"The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  my  first  Sunday  in 
Newfoundland.  Shame  that  this  should  be  my  first, 
in  these  fifteen  years,  which  I  have  given  to  Engine. 
And  what  a  contrast!  Then  I  went  from  Government 
House  in  the  Governor's  carriage,  with  His  Excellency  and 
liady  Harvey,  to  preach  my  first  sermon,  and  administer 
for  the  first  time  the  Holy  Communion  (it  was  the  first 
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Sunday  in  July)  in  my  cathedral  church.  The  occasion, 
with  a  fine  day,  brought  a  crowded  congregation.  Here,  on 
this  fifteenth  anniversary,  I  am  at  Englee  in  Canada  Bay, 
on  the  French  shore,  a  place  inhabited  by  four  families  of 
fishermen,  several  of  whom  never  saw  a  clergyman  or  church, 
very  few  of  whom  can  read,  not  one  able  to  follow  the  Order 
of  Prayer  intelligently,  not  one  confirmed,  not  one  prepared 
to  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  nearly  half  only  yesterday 
received  into  the  Church.  To  make  the  contrast  greater 
and  more  dreary,  the  day  is  miserably  wet  and  cold,  so 
that  several  of  the  few  who  otherwise  could  have  attended 
were  unable  to  come  on  board  the  Church  ship,  on  which 
the  service  was  held,  there  being  no  convenient  place  on 
shore.  I  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  (as  on  every 
Sunday),  but  no  person  partook  of  it  except  my  own  com- 
panions in  the  ship.  The  only  novel,  or  additional  service, 
to  mark  more  strongly  the  contrast  of  time  and  place,  was 
the  conditional  baptism  of  the  poor  idiot  boy  on  shore, 
between  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers.  He  behaved 
very  well,  knelt  down  and  was  quiet,  and  seemed  to  be 
quite  aware  that  something  of  solemn  importance  was 
being  done.  At  the  Evening  Service  (the  rain  having 
abated)  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  came  on  board.  I 
preached,  as  usual,  morning  and  evening.  After  the 
Evening  Service,  children's  books  and  tracts  were  distri- 
buted, and  some  Prayer-books  sold.  Many  inquiries  were 
made  about  persons  and  subjects  connected  with  the 
Church  in  S.  John's.  Sucll  is  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  my  first  Sunday,  and  first  service  in  my  diocese :  and 
if  the  day  of  small  things  has  come  at  the  end  rather  than 
the  beginning,  who  can  tell  which  shall  be  blessed,  whether 
this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good  ? " 

The  nhwh  went  on  her  way,  and  the  bishop  visited  a 
poi-tion  of  the  Labrador  coast,  depositing  a  missionary  at 
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Forteau  in  the  room  of  the  Eev.  A.  Giflford,  whose  ten 
years'  residence  had  made  him  a  victim  to  rheumatism, 
and  driven  him  to  seek  a  sphere  of  work  in  a  milder 
region.  [He  is  now,  it  may  be  stated,  in  the  diocese  of 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand.]  As  the  voyage  progressed  the 
winds  seem  to  have  become  increasingly  adverse,  and  on 
the  western  coast  fog  was  added  to  the  other  discomforts. 
It  was  when  thus  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
that  the  following  letter  was  written  to  the  Eev.  Canon 
Seymour : — 

"  The  Ch,urch  Ship,  off  thk  Bat  of  Islands, 
Aug.  6, 1859. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — Need  I  assure  you,  that  you  and  your 
family  and  pleasant  parsonage  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
schoolroom)  are  often  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  drive  about 
through  fog  and  foam  on  these  desolate  shores.  Only 
think  of  my  having  been  now  more  than  five  weeks  without 
having  heard  anything  from  or  of,  not  only  my  friends  in 
England,  but  those  in  S.  John's  or  any  part  of  Newfound- 
land, save  only  those  whom  I  have  myself  visited.  Have 
I  not  opportunity  and  occasion  to  direct  my  thoughts  to 
the  pleasant  places  and  kind  friends,  with  and  from  whom 
I  took  counsel  and  other  comfort  in  dear  old  England  ? 
But  you  have  been  specially  called  and  recalled  to  my 
mind  to-day  by  the  perusal  of  a  sermon  of  Kingsley's,  in 
which  he  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  reprobation  of  a 
clergyman  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  to  himself  in 
private,  which  was  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  we 
conversed  in  our  pleasant  drive  from  Kinwarton  to 
Snitterfield.  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  person  of 
much  authority  in  such  matters,  and  he  has  made,  I  think, 
two  or  three  mistakes  in  this  very  sermon ;  but  he  is  a 
man  of  strong  mind  and  strong  feelings,  and  on  these 
accounts,  his  opinion  may  be  deserving  of  notice.  The 
sermon  I  allude  to  is  one  for  Whitsunday,  in  the  volume 
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of  *  Sermons  on  National  Subjects/  a  somewhat  strange 
title  in  reference  to  at  least  half  the  sermons.  I  have  in 
this  voyage  for  the  first  time  found  leisure  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  some  of  his  writings,  which  I  have  so 
often  heard  spoken  of  with  admiration.  This  comparative 
leisure  for  reading  is  the  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
all  social  intercourse  with  relations  and  friends,  whether 
by  letters  or  word  of  mouth.  If  your  large  chart  still 
hangs  in  your  dining-room,  you  may  perhaps  think  it 
worth  while  to  look  for  the  Gulf  of  S.  Lawrence,  and 
imagine  me  in  the  Church  ship  for  five  days  fighting 
against  a  head-winJ  with  fog  in  reaching  from  Forteau  on 
the  Labrador  in  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  this  place, 
which  is  no  place,  for  I  am  bound  to  S.  George'?  Bay  in 
Newfoundland,  where  I  had  hoped  to  spend  a  quiet 
Sunday  (to-morrow)  and  to  hold  a  Confirmation,  and 
where  I  have  been  expected  the  last  fortnight ;  and  if  this 
wind  continues  (directly  ahead)  I  may  be  another  week  in 
reaching  so  far ;  and  after  my  work  is  done  there  I  have  to 
visit,  please  God,  all  the  missions  and  churches  on  the 
south  shore  from  Cape  Eay  to  S.  John's,  in  the  worst 
season,  or  most  stormy  in  the  year ;  so  ^hat  the  delay  is 
very  trying,-^but  such  is  a  Visitation  by  sea  in  a  sailing- 
vessel.  You  may  perhaps  remember  that,  when  I  'bestowed 
all  my  tediousness '  upon  you  in  your  schoolroom,  I  spoke 
of  my  desire  and  intention,  please  God,  (1)  of  visiting  in 
the  first  place  the  various  harbours  in  White  Bay  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  never  before  visited  by  me 
or  any  clergyman  of  our  Church;  (2)  of  conveying  a 
missionary  to  Forteau  in  the  Labrador,  to  relieve  Mr. 
Giflford,  who  has  lived  and  laboured  on  that  desolate  shore 
ten  years;  and  (3)  of  calling  and  confirming  in  all  the 
missions  on  the  southern  shores.  The  two  former  objects 
I  have,  thank  God,  happily  accomplished  without  any 
accident   or   unexpected   trial.      The  third    which  will 
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occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of  my  time  and  labour  in 
this  Visitation,  will  commence  in  S.  George's  Bay,  if  I 
am  pennitted  to  reach  so  far,  but  the  delay  since  leaving 
Forteau  has  been  and  is  very  great  and  very  trying.  In 
twenty-one  days  and  nights,  we  have  not  made  in  a  direct 
course  more  than  120  miles,  having  sailed,  I  suppose, 
three  times  that  distance,  in  fighting  against  the  head- 
wind, and  in  the  same  time  have  not  once  seen  till  to-day, 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  along  which  we  are  coasting, 
in  consequence  of  the  fog.  Now  we  are  off  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  into  which  I  would  gladly  enter,  as  there  is  no  hope 
of  reaching  S.  George's  Bay  to-day,  to  spend  the  Sunday. 
But  while  I  am  writing  the  fog  has  again  come  on,  and 
there  seems  little  hope  of  obtaining  the  rest  and  respite, 
and  of  affording  to  the  poor  people  in  that  Bay  the  sight 
of  a  clergyman,  which  they  have  not  had  for  four  years,  i.e. 
since  I  last  visited  them.  You  may  ask,  how  could  I  think 
of  passing  them  by  ?  Alas !  if  you  knew  to  how  many 
destitute  sheep  and  flocks  this  question  would  apply,  50  in 
one  harbour,  100  or  150  in  another,  who  never  see  a  clergy- 
man or  minister  except  when  I  can  visit  them  once  in  four 
or  six  years,  you  would  know  some  of  the  grief  and  shame 
I  feel  in  passing  by — ^will  you  say,  like  the  priest  or 
Levite,  on  the  other  side  ?  Within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  I  have  passed  three  such  settlements,  I  mean 
without  priest  or  pastor  (1)  with  forty-eight,  (2)  w;ith 
seventy- seven,  and  the  third  (3)  with  thirteen,  all  professed 
members  of  our  Church,  who  have  never  seen  a  clergyman 
in  their  settlements  except  when  I  have  visited  them. 
And  I  had  not  intended  to  call  at  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
where  reside  118  of  my  flock,  if  I  had  not  been  overtaken 
by  this  head-wind,  which  leaves  me  no  hope  of  reaching 
my  next  proposed  place  of  call  by  Sunday.  I  feel,  I 
confess,  very  thankful  (though  the  delay  is  and  will  be  a 
sad  hindrance  and  disappointment  to  others  rather  than 
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myself),  that  my  way  has  been  so  ordered  for  me,  and  i^ith 
kind,  regards  and  a  blessing  to  all  your  household,  I 
remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

EDWAED  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

*'  Bat  S.  George,  Attg.  16,  7869. 
*'P.S. — When  I  finished   my  letter   on    Saturday,   I 
mentioned  that  we  were  trying  to  get  into  the  Bay  of 
Islands.      We  did  not  succeed,  the  head-wind  was  too 
strong,  and  we  had  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to 
stand  out  to  sea  for  the  night,  and  a  very  dirty,  disagree- 
able night  it  was.    However,  the  Church  ship  did  her 
duty,  and  in  the  morning  we  were  just  to  the  windward  of 
the  entrance  and  stood   in  for  our   Sabbath    at    Lark 
Harbour  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.    Just  compare  my  Sunday 
morning  rdth  yours,  after  considering  the  antecedents. 
Disappointed  in  our  expectation  of  making'  the  harbour, 
we  were  beating  all  night  against  a  very  heavy  head-wind, 
with  two  reefs  in  our  main-sail,  and  a  reef  in  each  of  the 
other  principal  sails.     The  rolling  of  the  vessel  and  the 
dashing  of  the  water  against  the  sides  prevented  sleep  and 
rest.      At  two  o'clock,  hearing  the  rudder,  which  was 
making  a  great  noise,  I  went  ou  deck,  and  found  the 
helmsman  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  wheel  to  assist  in 
tacking;  and  in  nothing  but  a  nightshirt  and  nightcap, 
without  shoes  or  slippers,  I  supplied  his  place  till  the 
vessel  had  come  round.    I  felt,  however,  more  than  recom- 
pensed when,  at  six  o'clock,  I  found  there  was  a  good 
prospect  of  getting  into  harbour,  and  ministering  to  a 
congregation  who  had  not  seen  a  clergyman  for  four  years. 
It  was  still,  however,  blowing  half  a  gale,  and  it  took  us 
till  ten  o'clock  to  beat  to  the  anchorage,  or,  if  you  please, 
to  get  to  church.    On  our  way,  we  saw  our  congregation 
scattered  here  and  there ;  mostly  at  work  as  on  other  days, 
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except  that  they  do  not  fish:  some  were  turning  their 
fish,  some  conveying  barrels  on  board  an  American 
schooner  lying  in  the  harbour,  some  just  returning  from 
their  fishing-grounds,  where  they  had  spent  the  night. 
My  two  chaplains  rowed  on  shore,  to  invite  the  several 
parties  to  attend  the  service  on  board  the  Church  ship, — 
ai.  invitation  which  most  of  them  accepted  gladly  and 
thankfully.  It  was,  however,  nearer  one  o'clock  than 
twelve  before  they  could  all  be  assembled  for  the  Morning 
Service.  We  had  the  Evening  Service  at  five  o'clock. 
Three  children  were  brought  to  be  received  into  tho 
Church  who  had  been  baptized  by  some  fisherman;  and 
three  couples  came  to  be  married  who  had  respec- 
tively been  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  one  couple 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  another  three  years,  the  third 
a  few  months.  The  first  couple  (the  father)  had  brouj^ht 
two  children  to  be  baptized  at  my  visit  ten  years  ago, 
but  could  not  be  married,  as  I  was  just  then  sailing  out  of 
the  bay.  I  addressed  the  coDgregation  at  each  service, 
examined  some,  and  gave  little  books  to  those  who  could 
read." 
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-  The  voyage  was  ended  on  October  13 ;  forty-eight  places 
had  been  visited,  one  church  and  thirteen  cemeteries  had 
been  consecrated,  and  Confirmation  administered  in  twenty- 
eight  places.  S.  Mary's  Church  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour  of  S.  John's  was  consecrated  in  the  autumn, 
and  thus  another  centre  of  religious  life  and  parochial 
organization  was  added  to  the  capital 

In  January,  1860,  Bermuda  was  again  visited,  but 
the  stay  now  made  was  shorter  than  in  former  years ; 
there  were  many  reasons  for  the  bishop  desiring  to 
be  at  S.  John's.  The  increasing  poverty  of  the  colony 
gave  him  much  anxiety,  because  such  a  state  of  things 
meant    increasing   poverty    of    the    clergy,  possibly    a 
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reduction  of  their  already  insufficient  numbers.    In  June 
he  wrot©^ 

**  The  business  and  trade  of  this  countiy  are  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Scotchmen  and  Presbyterians ;  add  to 
this  progressive  and,  I  fear,  permanent  deterioration 
of  our  worldly  condition,  two  consecutive  years  of  bad 
fisheigr,  both  of  seal  and  cod.  I  really  don't  know  what 
will  become  of  my  brethren  and  their  flocks.  I  help  them 
what  I  can.  I  pay  nearly  200/.,  per  annum  to  different 
missionaries,  to  one  his  whole  stipend,  1002.  per  annum. 
But  I  could  not  have  done  this  if  my  late  visit  to  England 
had  not  produced  me  nearly  500/.,  though  I  made  no  direct 
appeal  or  application  anywhere  or  to  anyone ;  but  it  would 
be  a  most  miserable  business  to  leave  my  work  and  diocese 
every  third  year  and  go  begging  in  England." 
•  The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  paid  in  July  of 
this  year,  and  the  bishop  was  loyally  anxious  to  be  in  his 
place  on  so  important  an  occasion.  It  may  be  said  too  that 
he  was  equal  and  more  than  equal  to  the  occasion.  His 
was  a  loyal  soul,  and  the  presence  of  the  heir-apparent  in  the 
insignificant  colony  called  out  his  enthusiasm  to  the  full. 
The  Address  which  he  presented  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  to  the  cathedral,  to  which  he  presented 
a  Bible  in  memory  of  the  occasion,  seems  to  have  given  the 
bishop  all  but  the  most  unmixed  satisfaction ;  there  was  just 
the  "  amari  aliquid  "  which  the  good  bishop  did  not  conceal ; 
the  visit  was  paid  on  S.  James's  Day  after  the  usual  service, 
and  in  the  account  which  the  bishop  gave  of  the  day's 
doings,  was  written  with  perfect  simplicity :  "  I  took  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  only  one  circumstance  would  have 
been  more  gratifying  to  myself,  my  clergy,  and  the  con- 
gregation, viz.  that  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  attending  the 
service  and  joining  in  our  worship,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
reply  that  he  would  gladly  have  done  so  had  his  other 
engagements  permitted.    On  leaving  by  the  north  porch. 
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to  my  groat  surprise  and  greater  gratification,  he  offered  to 
walk  across  the  road  to  my  residence,  and,  followed  by  his 
suite,  he  entered,  I  presume  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
a  wooden-house.  He  went  into  both  my  sitting-rooms 
aud  into  my  little  private  chapel,  taking  such  notice  and 
making  such  remarks  as  he  knew  would  be  gratifying  to 


n 


me. 

These  pleasant  doings  over,  the  bishop  had  to  go  to  the 
vacant  mission  of  Burin,  where  many  difficult  matters 
required  his  presence.  How  he  got  there,  and  in  what 
fashion  he  lived  while  there,  the  following  letter 
shows : — 

"  Burin,  Oct.  5,  1800. 

**  I  came  to  this  place  a  week  ago.  It  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  and  delay  attending  travelling  in  this 
country  if  I  inform  you  of  the  route  by  which  I  intended 
to  come,  and  by  which  I  must  have  come,  but  for  the  great 
kindness  and  generosity  of  a  merchant,  not  a  member  of 
our  communion,  who  sent  me  in  his  tug  steamer  without 
any  expense.  I  left  S.  John's  on  Friday  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  arrived  here  the  following  morning  at  7.30. 
The  distance  is  150  miles.  The  mail  by  which  I  must 
otherwise  have  come  left  S.  John's  on  the  previous  Tuesday 
morning  and  arrived  here  on  the  following  Monday  in  the 
afternoon,  taking  a  week  to  perform  the  journey,  partly 
by  land  and  partly  by  sea,  which  had  occupied  the  steamer 
twenty-one  hours  and  a  half;  and  the  gain  to  me  was  not 
merely  in  time,  but  I  was  enabled  to  bring  with  me  one 
of  my  students  and  a  little  serving-boy  and  provisions, 
clothes,  and  some  furniture,  at  no  expense,  or  at  least  without 
any  charge,  most  of  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  brought  overland.  The  steamer  having  landed  me 
and  my  goods,  returned  immediately.  Let  it  not  diminish 
your  gratitude  for,  or  at  any  rate  your-  admiration  of,  the 
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liberality  of  the  good  Presbyterian  merchant,  if  I  mention 
that  he  has  more  than  once  performed  the  same  kind 
service  for  the  Koman  Catholic  Bishop. 

Another  illustration  of  the  diificuity  of  communication 
in  this  country  (in  connection  with  my  present  business) 
may  not  be  uninteresting.     I  am  now  within  forty  miles  of 

Lamaline  and  Mr.  R ,  and  I  am  most  anxious  to  bring 

Mr.  R here.    I  have  written  to  him  three  times  by  three 

diflTerent  routes  to  that  effect,  twice  before  I  left  S.  John's 
and  once  since  my  arrival,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  either 
of  my  letters  has  yet  reached  him,  and  if  I  were  to  offer 
lOli  I  could  not  get  a  direct  messenger.  There  is  no  road 
between  the  places,  and  travelling  by  sea  is  so  uncertain 
that  it  might  occupy  two  men  a  week  to  go  down  and 
return,  and  interrupt  their  own  fishing,  and  that  perhaps 
of  a  whole  crew.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  fishing 
hitherto  has  been  in  this  year  in  this  bay  the  worst  ever 
remembered. 

"  Well ;  thanks  to  Mr.  G 1  am  safe  at  Burin  and  am 

occupying  with  my  student  and  the  little  waiting-boy 
(whom  I  took  out  of  school  for  that  purpose)  the  mission- 
house,  which  I  found  empty.  I  have  no  chaplain  or 
clergyman  with  me  or  near  me.  There  had  been  no  service 
in  either  of  the  churches  (three)  in  the  mission  till  I  came 
since  the  beginning  of  May,  nearly  five  months.  We  are 
living  in  missionary  style;  no  servant  except  our  little  boy 
(for  servants  in  out-harbours  are  almost  as  hard  to  find 
as  clerg3rmen) ;  we  each  make  our  own  beds  and  keep  in 
order  our  separate  rooms,  and  all  take  a  share  in  the 
cooking  department ;  and  our  united  endeavours  sometimes 
fail  in  making  the  kettle  boil  for  breakfast.  Also  fresh 
meat  is  not  to  be  had,  so  we  console  ourselves  by 
thinking  that  if  we  had  a  joint  we  should  not  know  how 
to  cook  it.  Would  that  these  were  the  worst  of  our,  or  of 
my  difficulties!"    . 
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On  his  return  to  S.  John's,  his  active  mind  was  already 
contemplating  the  voyage  of  the  next  summer.  It  was  not 
a  cheerful  prospect  when  he  could  write : — 

"Alas!  my  poor  Church  ship!  She,  like  her  skipper, 
is  in  a  very  broken-down  .condition  through  age  and  use. 
Sixteen  years'  knocking  about  together  on  this  coast,  which 
nobody  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  ever  approached,  I 
suppose,  who  could  avoid  it — sixteen  years  of  such  work 
have  considerably  impaired  both  the  bishop  and  his  Church 
ship.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  past  repair;  but,  alas! 
the  expenses  will  be  very  heavy,  200/.  at  the  least.  I  hope 
she  will  be  ready  in  June.  How  far  the  skipper  will  be  re- 
paired and  prepared  is  a  different  matter,  person  and  purse."  , 

In  1861  the  bishop  had  the  satisfaction  of  consecrating 
a  new  church  at  Topsail,  to  which  one  lady,^  whose  bounty 
to  Newfoundland  will  never  cease  to  be  felt,  had  largely 
contributed :  this  was  an  event  of  special  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which  an  old  Mission  had 
been  divided;  the  same  liberal  donor  who  did  so  much 
for  the  Church  added  the  gift  of  a  modest  parsonage. 

The  bishop  was  now  anxious  to  start  on  his  Visitation,  but 
no  one  from  England  had  responded  to  his  challenge, 
and  of  his  own  clergy  none  could  well  be  spared  to 
accompany  him  because  "  none  were  sufficiently  sick  to 
need  the  restorative  influences  of  sea-sickness."  Of  one 
clergyman  whom  he  invited  to  join  him  he  wrote — 
"  He  can  manage  a  boat,  and  is  not  squeamish  about  cold 
and  dirt,  both  excellent  qualifications."  The  difficulties 
were  at  last  surmounted,  however ;  but  "  head  and  hands 
were  anxiously  employed "  until  S.  John's  was  left  behind 
and  the  Labrador  was  reached;  then  in  the  intervals  of 
visiting  the   various  settlements   some   time  was  found 

'  Mrs.  O.  E.  Johnson,  of  whom  the  bishop  often  wrote,  "  She  hath  been 
a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also."  She  gave  her  life  as  well  as 
her  means  to  the  work  of  the  (Church  in  Newfoundland. 
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for  correspondence,  and  the  following  letter  was  sent  to 
one  who  was  much  interested  in  Newfoundland,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  to  strengthen  the  bishop  by 
sending  more  clergy,  but  who  shrank  from  the  peril 
of  persuading  men  to  volunteer  without  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  of  their  work  : — 

•*  Square  Islands,  Battle  Harbour  Mission,  Labrador, 

July  4,  1861. 

"My  hands  and  head  were  as  usual  so  fully  and 
anxiously  employed  on  leaving  S.  John's  for  my  voyage 
of  Visitation,  (specially  this  time  in  finding  a  chaplain 
and  companion,)  that  I  was  unable  to  give  the  information 
you  require  for  persons  wishing,  or  willing,  to  offer  them- 
selves for  missionary  service  in  this  diocese.  .  .  .  However, 
I  will  gladly  give  such  information,  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
as  I  suppose  you  require. 

(1)  Stipend. — In  addition  to  what  the  S.P.G.  may  give, 
the  collections  of  the  clergy  from  the  people  vary,  in 
different  places,  from  20/.  to  60/.  currency ;  and  their  fees 
from  5/.  to  30Z.  annually.  But  the  collections  vary  in 
the  same  vlace,  according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
fishery. 

(2)  Parsonage  and  Glebe. — Nearly  all  the  missions  have 
now  a  parsonage,  more  or  less  convenient ;  and  to  those 
which  have(  not,  our  Church  Society  will  grant  from  12/. 
to  15/.  for  lodgings.  Only  a  few  (five  or  six)  have  glebes 
of  any  value  or  use ;  such  as  may  enable  the  missionary 
to  keep  a  cow,  or  a  few  sheep.  Perhaps  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  have  gardens  of  small  produce. 

(3)  Food, — Fish  in  summer  (three  or  four  months),  and 
pork  and  salted  fish  the  remainder  of  the  year,  are  the 
standing  dishes  in  most  out-harbours.  In  S.  John's  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  two  or  three  missions  on  Conception 
Bay,  fresh  meat  can  generally  be  obtained ;  in  the  others 
occasionally.      In    most    out-harbours    game — ecpecially 
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birds — ^may  be  procured  in  winter;  but  the  inhabitants 
prefer  the  pork  and  salt-fish.  Berries  of  various  sorts 
abound,  and  are  very  useful  for  puddings  and  preserves. 
Vegetables  late  in  the  year. 

(4)  Work. — Abundant,  chiefly  in  visiting  from  harbour 
to  harbour,  and  from  settlement  to  settlement.  For  this 
purpose  a  knowledge  of  rowing  and  sailing  will  be 
useful ;  but  there  are  several  missions  (one-third  at  least) 
where  aU  the  work  is  on  terra  firma;  and  where  good 
legs  and  good  boots  only  are  required. 

(5)  Climate. — I  believe  there  is  no  climate  in  the  world 
generally  more  favourable  to  health  than  that  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  I  have  an  instance  and  proof 
now  on  board  my  Church  ship  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,* 
who  after  being  exposed  to  great  labour  and  many  hard- 
ships and  privations  summer  and  winter,  for  eight  years, 
on  the  bleak  shores  of  Labrador,  is  now  with  me  visiting  the 
different  harbours  and  settlements  in  his  mission,  in  better 
health  and  spirits  than  I  ever  before  saw  him ;  and  is  quite 
willing,  more  than  willing,  to  remain  here  another  winter. 
If  missionaries  of  delicate  constitutions  have  suffered  in 
health,  it  has  been  from  want  of  proper  food,  or  from 
much  (too  often  imprudent)  exposure  in  travelling.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  be  very  particular  about  clothing ;  except 
(in  winter)  for  the  extremities — head,  hands,  and  feet.  A 
fur  cap  for  the  head,  to  cover  the  ears,  warm  gloves  or 
mittens  for  the  hands  ^•^'>  qloves  are  warm  enough  for 
Labrador  in  the  wintc  and  good  boots  and  stock- 
ings for  the  feet  (mocassins  and  vamps  on  Labrador). 
Waterproof  boots,  worn  over  the  trousers,  and  a  water- 
proof overcoat,  are  very  necessary.  A  warm  overcoat 
is  useful  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Bedding  should 
be  brought  from  England,  but  no  great  quantity  is  required, 
not  much  more,  I  think,  than  at  home. 

I  have  now  supplied  all  the  information  I  can  suppose 
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necessary.  I  have  also,  more  than  once,  observed  that  I 
cannot  determine  beforehand  to  what  mission  or  place 
each  clergyman  will  be  sent,  without  the  risk  of  doing 
injustice  both  to  the  clergyman  and  the  flock  committed  to 
his  charge.  For  Missionaries  to  Newfoundland  you  might 
take  some  questions  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  as  '  Can 
you  sleep  three  in  a  bed  ?  Can  you  cut  your  own  hair  ? 
How  many  shirts  have  you  ? '  and  the  like. 

I  need  not,  I  suppose,  observe  that  I  expect  all  candi- 
dates for  Ordination  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Articles  of  our  Church ;  and  to  be 
able  to  yield  an  account  of  their  faith  in  I^atin ;  and  to 
bring  'letters-testimonial,'  and  a  certificate  of  baptism; 
and  still  less  that  they  must  read  well  and  have  no  bodily 
defect  or  deformity;  least  of  all  they  should  be  modest 
and  submissive,  patient  and  contented,  earnest  and  faithful ; 
seeking  the  glory  of  God  in  the  edification  of  His  people." 

From  another  spot  on  the  Labrador  the  bishop  wrote,  in 
high  spirits  at  the  tidings  which  he  had  to  communicate, 
the  following  letter : — 

"  The  Church  Ship,  Belle  Isle  Strait, 
"  July  ZO,  1861. 

"  An  event  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
ship  which  has  afforded  me  much  gratification.  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  and  entertaining  on  board  the 
good  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  his  son  the  Eev.  A.  Mountain, 
very  near  the  spot  where  our  respective  dioceses  meet  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  bishop  has  long  contemplated 
a  visit  to  his  scattered  sheep  on  this  coast,  with  a  view,  I 
believe,  of  stationing  a  missionary  among  them.  This  year 
he  has  accomplished  his  object ;  but  not  being  provided  with 
a  Church  ship,  or  any  vessel  of  his  own,  he  came  from 
Quebec  in  the  steamer  which  visits  the  lighthouses  on  this 
coast,  and  was  landed  near  the  extremity  of  his  diocese, 
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some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Forteau.  From  the  place 
where  uhey  landed,  the  bishop  and  Mr.  Mountain  journeyed 
up  and  down  the  shore,  in  such  boats  and  vessels  as  they 
could  meet  with  and  procure,  subject,  I  fear,  to  very  great 
hardships  and  privations.  Sometimes  they  had  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  boat,  and  on  one  c^  ;asion  lay  upon  the  salt  in 
the  hold  of  a  fishing-vessel,  covered  only  with  a  saiL 
At  other  times  they  slept,  or  passed  the  night,  in  the 
houses  of  the  planters  or  agents ;  partaking  of  their  coarse 
fare  in  dirt  and  disorder  nob  to  be  described. 

Having  completed  their  journey  and  investigation  as  far 
as  was  possible,  they  proceeded  to  tho  Forteau  lighthouse, 
about  the  10th  or  11th  of  July,  hopi.,^  from  thence  either 
to  get  on  board  one  of   the  Canadian  liners,    passing 
through  the  Straits  to  Quebec,  or  shortly  to  embark  in  the 
steamer  by  which  they  arrived,  which  was  only  waiting 
for  some  work  at  the  lighthouse  to  be  completed.    Here 
they  were  doomed  to   disappointment;    no  liner  came 
within  call,  and  there  was  much  work  to  be  done  at  the 
lighthouse.    They  remained  there  in  anxious  expectation  a 
full  week.    On  Sunday,  July  14,  they  had  divine  service 
in  the  lighthouse,  which  is  in  the  colony  and  diocese  of 
Newfoundland.     Mr.  Botwood,  the  missionary  at  Forteau, 
visited  them  several  times,  and  they  kindly  paid  him  a 
visit  and  inspected  his  church,  with  which  they  were 
very  well  pleased.    Tired  of  waiting  and  watching  at  the 
lighthouse,  on  Saturday  the  20th  of  July  they  borrowed 
Mr.  Botwood's  boat  and  removed  to  the  Isle  au  Bois, 
twelve  miles  distant  (which  is  the  first  settlement  in  the 
diocese  of  Quebec,  and  where  there  ic  a  merchant's  estab- 
lishment), to  hold  service  on  Sunday.     On  Monday,  the 
23rd,  I  arrived  at  Forteau  from  Bed  Bay,  and  was  equally 
surprised  and  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  my 
venerable  elder  brother  on  the  Labrador,  on  the  confines  of 
our  respective  dioceses,  the  only  place  indeed  where  my 
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diocese  joins  or  meets  any  other.  Gn  Tuesday,  by  the  kind 
assistance  of  Captain  Hamilton  of  H.M.S.  Hydra,  who, 
having  himself  to  visit  Isle  au  Bois  that  day  in  pursuit 
of  some  trespassing  French  fisherman,  took  the  Church 
ship  in  tow  (there  being  no  wind),  I  went  in  search  of 
my  brother  bishop,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  him 
returning  in  Mr.  Botwood's  boat  towards  Forteau,  accom- 
panied of  course  by  Mr.  Mountain.  They  immediately 
came  alongside,  and  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
receiving  them  on  board.  We  were  towed  back  the  same 
evening  to  Forteau,  and  behind  us  three  French  shallops 
caught  on  the  English  fishing-ground.  Never  perhaps 
did  two  bishops  of  our  Church  meet  before  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  never,  I  think,  were  any  more  gratified 
at  meeting  so  strangely  and  unexpectedly.  My  visitors 
remained  on  board  the  Church  ship  that  and  the  two 
following  days  and  nights,  and  on  the  last  day,  being  S. 
James's  Day,  we  had  full  service  in  the  church  at  Forteau, 
and  received  together  the  Holy  Communion.  The  Bishop 
of  Quebec  kindly  preached  on  the  occasion.  On  the 
following  day  (Friday  July  26)  the  bishop  desired  to  join 
his  steamer,  now  lying  at  Lanse  k  Loup,  about  eight  miles 
from  Forteau,  to  be  ready  for  the  departure,  and  yet  hoping 
to  catch  a  passing  liner.  We  all  accompanied  them  in  a 
boat  to  Lanse  k  Loup  an^  took  our  last  dinner  together, 
pic-nic  fashion,  on  the  sea-shore.  The  following  day  was 
the  good  bishop's  72nd  birthday,  on  which,  and  indeed  long 
before  it,  he  had  fully  reckoned  on  being  at  home.  The 
disappointment  must  have  been  very  great,  and  particularly 
as  they  had  not  been  able  to  make  known  to  their  friends 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  again  to 
Lanse  k  Loup  wita  Mr  Botwood,  to  offer  our  respectful 
good  wishes,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  Divine  service 
there  on  the  morrow,  in  a  store,  which  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  and  Mr.  Mountain  bad  promised  to  conduct,  if  the 
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weather  should  prevent  Mr.  Botwood  and  myself  from 
attending.  It  was  sad  to  think  of  the  bishop  and  Mr. 
Mountain  prisoners  in  their  steamer  on  Sunday  morning, 
while  I  and  my  companions  were  enjoying  the  service,  with 
Holy  Communion,  in  the  dear  little  church  at  Forteau. 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  Mr.  Botwood  and  I  joined  them 
again  at  Lanse  k  Loup,  and  had  the  evening  ser\dce  in  the 
upper  loft  of  a  store.  Out  of  the  poor  women  present,  two 
were  churched,  and  brought  children  to  be  baptized.  The 
men  were  more  numerous,  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Mr. 
I  I'ouutain  said  the  prayers,  Mr.  Botwood  read  the  Lessons 
and  baptized  the  children.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  service ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
iippeal  of  S.  Paul  to  Philemon,  which  occurred  in  the 
i?econd  Lesson  of  that  evening's  service,  might  be  made  very 
iustructive,  if  addressed  and  applied  to  the  people  as  from 
the  venerable  bishop  then  before  them.  *  Though  I  might 
be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is  con- 
venient, yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather  beseech  thee,  being  such 
an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ'  And  I  applied  it  accordingly.  After  this  service, 
we  said  and  prayed  our  last  adieu  among  the  iish  flakes, 
and  there  I  left  the  bishop  and  his  good  son.  On.  the 
following  morning  I  sailed  across  the  Strait ;  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  and  Mr.  Mountain  were  still  detained  at  Lanse  k 
Loup,  but  with  a  jood  prospect  of  being  released  on  the 
next  or  following  day  (Tuesday  or  Wednesday),  and  being 
set  forward  in  thei-  steaiiier  homewards." 


I'll!  II 


The  protracted  voyage  seems  to  have  given  the  bishop 
time  to  fetch  up  ^^oars  in  reading  the  current  literature 
of  the  mother  country ;  for  about  this  time  he  alludes  to 
several  new  books,  among  them  one  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  by  which  he  expressed  himself  as  being  much 
grieved ;  and  he  added,  "  How  bitter  and  how  feeble !  He 
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writes  indeed  like  a  man  who  has  himself  been  under 
censure ! " 

In  December  he  again  visited  Bermuda,  but  while  in 
that,  by  comparison,  well-to-do  part  of  his  diocese,  his 
thoughts  were  turning  to  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  perma- 
nent efficiency  of  his  College.  "  If  I  could  raise  5,000/.,"  he 
wrote,  "  the  institution  would  be  safe,^  but  there  is  this 
evil  inherent  in  all  colonial  institutions,  that  their  con- 
tinuance, and  much  more  their  prosperity,  depends  on  the 
will  and  ability  of  the  bishop  to  maintain  them ;  I  mean, 
that  if  any  bishop  were  to  set  his  face  against  this  college, 
or  not  cordially  to  support  it,  he  might  suppress  it  and  let  it 
die  an  unnatural  death,  and  might  appropriate  or  apply  the 
property  to  some  other  purpose." 

On  returning  to  Newfoundland  he  found  his  worst 
anticipations  realized  in  the  terrible  poverty  and  straitness 
which  affected  the  whole  colony.  The  following  letter 
describes  both  the  present  distress  and  the  material  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  his  diocese,  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  so  much  labour  for  seventeen  years : — 

"  Never  in  my  experience,  except  perhaps  immediately 
after  the  great  fire  and  hurricane  in  1846,  was  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland  in  such  a  depressed  condition.  It  has 
been  brought  into  this  condition  partly  by  political  troubles, 
but  mainly  by  three  years'  decline  of  the  seal-fishery  and 
two  years'  bad,  the  last  very  bad,  cod-fishery ;  while  the 
war  in  America  has  deprived  us  of  the  best  market  for 
our  herrings,  which  used  to  be  in  the  Southern  States. 
This  spring  the  coast  has  been  blockaded  with  ice  in  a 
manner  and  degree  ne^'^er  before  known  in  the  memory  of 
any  living  man.  For  nearly  six  weeks  there  was  scarcely 
an  opportunity  of  entering,  or  escaping  from,  the  harbour. 
The  sealing  vessels  could  not  get  out  for  nearly  a  month 
after  the  usual  and  proper  time,  and  when  they  did  get  out, 

*  The  bishop  ultimately  raised  7,600^. 
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it  was,  in  most  cases,  only  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  ice 
just  ofif  S.  John's ;  and  not  less  than  thirty  vessels  were 
abandoned  and  lost.  The  distress  and  poverty  in  conse- 
quence, all  over  the  island,  have  been  dreadful ;  but  it  has 
pleased  God,  in  His  mercy,  to  send  unexpected  .relief  to 
one  district,  not  the  least  destitute,  by  an  unprecedented 
arrival  of  seals  close  to  the  very  shores.  It  is  supposed 
that  in  Notre  Dame  Bay  more  than  150,000 — some  persons 
say  nearly  200,000 — were  thus  thrown  upon  the  ice  eight  or 
nine  miles  ofip  the  shore,  and  slaughtered.  This  relief, 
however,  has  been  granted  only  to  one  district,  though,  of 
course,  indirectly  S.  John's  will  benefit  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  the  depression  here  and  elsewhere,  except  in  the 
favoured  district,  is  very  general  and  very  great. 

After  this  mournful  exordium,  I  proceed  to  the  particulars 
on  which  you  require  information. 

(1)  I  believe  we  have  for  several  years  raised  in  New- 
foundland (I  omit  Bermuda,  where  there  is  legislative 
provision)  upwards  of  2,000/.  for  Church  purposes.  The 
Church  Society  expects  every  clergyman  to  send  to  the 
treasurer  one-fourth  of  the  amount  collected  in  his  mission, 
as  the  condition  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Society  ; 
but  if  any  choose,  as  many  do,  to  be  independent  of  the 
Society,  I  cannot  demand  either  return  or  report.  But 
what  are  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  for  all  Church  purposes  in  a 
colony  and  country  like  Newfoundland,  where  there  are  no 
rates,  no  endowments,  no  glebes,  no  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  nothing  but  seals  and  fish,  and  of  these  an  uncertain 
precarious  supply  ?  If  a  clergyman,  with  100/.  a  year  from 
England,  could  raise  another  100/.  in  his  mission,  a  portion 
would  be  required  for  his  church,  a  portion,  for  his  parson- 
age, a  portion  probably  to  help  a  school ;  and  perhaps  not 
mcxre  tl\an  half  would  remain  for  his  personal  use.  But 
100»'.  is  considerably  above  the  average  raised  by  each 
clergyman. 
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(2)  There  is  no  Synod  *  in  this  diocese.  The  difficulty  of 
communication  with  the  capital,  ocqasioned  by  the  want 
of  roads  and  want  of  means,  and  the  paucity  of  persons 
able  and  willing  to  assist,  have  prevented  any  attempt  to 
form  and  constitute  a  Synod.  The  acts  of  the  Church 
Society  consist  of  grants  made  at  my  recommendation. 
We  have  lately  formed  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy,  in  connection  with  the 
Church  Society. 

(3)  There  are  four  clergymen  (officiating)  entirely  sup- 
ported by  local  contribcitions  (there  are  no  endowments), 
two  wholly  engaged  in  and  supported  by  tuition,  and  one 
who  requires  no  assistance.  When  I  came  to  the  colony, 
there  was  not  one  supported  without  aid  from  S.P.G. 

(4)  In  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  there  are  eighty-two 
churches,  forty-seven  of  which  have  been  consecrated  by 
myself;  about  twenty  are  additional,  the  others  new  in 
the  place  of  old  ones.  There  are  five  on  the  Labrador 
shore,  and  two  parsonages,  where  sixteen  years  ago  no 
clergyman's  voice  had  ever  been  heard. 

(5)  The  last  census  was  taken  in  1857: — Church  of 
England,  44,285  ;  Eoman  Catholics,  56,895  ;  Wesleyans, 
20,229 ;  Kirk  of  Scotland,  302 ;  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
536;  CongregationaUsts,  347— Total,  122,594. 

(6)  The  increase  per  cent,  has  been,  in  twelve  years — 
1845-1857— Church  of  England,  29^  ;  Eoman  Catholic, 
21|;  Wesleyan,  40. 

(7)  No  immigrants,  except  youngsters  engaged  in  the 
fishery — some  few  of  whom  remain  and  settle,  or  rather 
remain  without  settling. 

(8)  There  is  a  great  and  crying  need  of  more  clergymen. 
I  promise  to  find  100/.  a  year  for  four  clergymen,  by 
dividing  some  of  the  present  enormous  unmanageable 
missions.    Eight  clergymen  are  much  needed.  There  is  no 

*  A  Synod  has  now  "been  established. 
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other  method  of  preventing  the  inroads  of  men  '  speaking 
pervei-se  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.' 
A  Baptist  minister  has  now  for  the  first  time  come 
amongst  us. 

(9)  There  are  openings  for  new  missions  in  White 
Bay  and  on  the  French  shore  in  Newfoundland,  and  in 
Sandwich  and  Esquimaux  Bays  in  the  Labrador :  and  at 
least  six  missions  require  to  be  subdivided  immediately. 
It  is  soul-rending  to  hear  the  petitions  for  more  ministers 
and  means  of  grace,  and  to  be  obliged  to  reply, '  There  is 
none  to  help  you.*  " 

But  while  results  thus  substantial  could  be  honestly 
chronicled,  the  pressure  of  some  particular  mission  in  a 
state  of  exceptional  necessity  was  always  making  itself 
felt,  even  in  times  of  general  prosperity ;  at  one  time  it 
was  the  French  coast,  at  another  it  was  one  of  the  struggling 
stations  in  the  Labrador ;  just  now  it  was  the  Mission  of 
Moreton's  Harbour,  of  which  he  wrote,  "  This  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  troublesome,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  poorest  in  Newfoundland.  It  extends  along  eighty 
miles  of  coast  from  Twillingate  to  Cape  S.  John ;  there  are 
in  it  already  five  churches,  and  two  others  in  slow  progress ; 
one  of  them  has  taken  at  least  ten  years  to  gain  an  outside 
shell.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  stations,  in  which  the 
missionary  is  expected  to  hold  service,  to  be  reached  only 
by  water ;  and,  consequently,  several  of  them  to  be  reached 
not  at  all  during  the  winter.  Tlie  Methodists,  who  by 
their  class-leaders  and  prophetesses  are  busy  everywhere, 
have  made  much  havoc  of  the  flock  in  this  mission,  driving 
some  out  of  their  senses  and  many  out  of  the  Church.  The 
mission  ought  to  be  divided  into  three,  and  would  be 
divided  immediately  if  I  could  find  the  men  and  the  means. 
There  is  a  parsonage  house,  or  shed,  and  a  small  glebe 
sufficient  for  a  few  sheep  during  the  summer ;  the  scenery 
is  very  picturesque,  and  the  climate  highly  favourable  to 
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health.    A  man  of  wealth  and  strength  and  zeal  might  be 
blessed  and  a  blessing  there." 

The  Quadrennial  Visitation  of  the  Clergy  was  now 
approaching,  and  so  weak  was  the  condition  of  the  clerical 
staff  of  the  diocese  just  now  that  the  bishop,  in  writing 
to  a  friend,  said,  "It  is  literally  a  Visitatio  Infirm ontm." 
On  this  occasion,  a  rare  instance  it  would  seem  in  his 
episcopate,  the  Ordination  was  not  held  at  the  appointed 
season.  Availing  himself  of  the  liberty  which  the  Rubric 
gives  of  ordaining  on  a  Sunday  other  than  that  appointed 
by  the  canon,  the  bishop  had  delayed  a  week,  in  order  that 
the  clergy  who  cam*^.  from  their  distant  missions  might  be 
present  at  tlie  service  and  be  seveniUy  reminded  of  their  own 
ordination  vows.  The  Charge,  as  on  former  occasions,  gave 
abundant  tokens  of  the  care  bestowed  on  its  preparation  : 
grateful  record  was  made  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  ranks 
of  the  clergj ,  of  large  addition  to  the  number  of  churches 
either  in  new  localities  or  supplanting  fabrics  whose 
imperfect  details  were  characteristic  of  the  early  Newfound- 
land style  of  architecture,  of  the  consecration  of  a  beautiful 
chapel  in  S.  John's  cemetery,  of  the  adornment  of  the 
cathedral,  and  of  the  partial  endowment  of  one  parish. 
Descending  to  more  general  questions,  the  bishop  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  age  at  which  children  should  be 
confirmed,  and  with  the  alteration  of  the  twenty-ninth 
canon.  On  the  first  point  he  stated,  that  although  he  had 
removed  the  limitation  of  age  at  which  children  should  be 
presented,  he  never  intended  to  give  licence  to  thoughtless 
children  to  renew  before  God  and  the  congregation  solemn 
vows,  the  meaning  and  consequence  of  which  they  did  not 
understand ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  wished 
that  the  number  of  candidates  presented  had  been  fewer 
rather  than  more,  or  "  at  least,  that  several  young  and,  too 
evidently,  thoughtless  ones  had  been  kept  back."  With 
regard   to   the   twenty-ninth   canon,  he  deprecated  any 
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change ;  he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  persons  having 
witnesses,  whom  they  could  produce  to  certify  to  their 
having  been  baptized  if  their  parents  were  removed ;  and 
he  added,  "  This  point  is  well  expressed  in  the  Baptismal 
Liturgy  of  Herman,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  published  in 
1543,  which  in  many  particulars  resembles  our  own, 
having  been  drawn  from  the  same  or  similar  sources,  and 
probably  corrected  by  the  same  hand.  After  other  questions 
to  the  sponsors,  much  like  those  in  our  Service  but  of 
greater  length,  the  minister  asks,  *  Will  ye  be  godfather  to 
this  infant  and  count  him  for  a  very  son  of  God  and 
member  of  Christ,  and,  as  soon  as  he  cometh  to  the  use  of 
reason,  if  peradventure  he  shall  lose  his  parents^  or  if  they  he 
negligent  in  this  "behalf,  will  ye  take  charge  of  him  that  he 
may  learn  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Articles  of  our  faith, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  &c.  *  ? "  But  while  thus  dealing  with 
the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Convocations 
of  the  English  Church,  the  bishop  deplored  the  uncertainty 
of  the  relations  of  the  Daughter  Churches  to  their  common 
Mother,  and  of  the  validity  which  home  legislation  might 
have  beyond  the  limits  of  England. 

The  then  famous  Essays  and  Reviews,  in  which  he 
saw  nothing  new,  either  in  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
thus  sent  forth,  or  in  the  way  in  which  they  were 
insinuated,  were  regarded  by  the  bishop  as  the  "recoil 
of  thoughtful  and  serious  minds  from  the  unsatisfied 
longings,  which  have  of  late  cairied  so  many  men 
equally  thoughtful  and  serious  to  the  Church  of  Kome : " 
for  the  unhappy  volume  itself  he  prophesied  the 
speedily  oblivion  in  which  it  is  now  sunk;  but  as  a 
necessary,  or  at  least  a  prudent,  consequence  of  such  a 
phenomenon,  he  desired  (1)  a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
(2)  a  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments.  The  0tet,  *'  Bishop  South,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  interpreters,  long  ago 
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pronounced  *  a  necessary  work/  and  which  has  been  desired 
and  recommended  by  many  other  pious  and  learned  divines 
in  our  Church."   Of  the  second  he  wrote : — "  When  I  find  in 
the  Sacra  Privaia  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Devotions  at  the  Altar, 
'Until  it  shall  please  God  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  and 
power  of  such  as  ought  to  do  it,  to  restore  to  us  the 
First  Service  of  Edward  VI.,  or  such  as  shall  be  more  con- 
formable to  the  appointment  of  Christ-  to  His  Apostles ; ' 
when  I  am  told  that  Bishop  Andrewes  entertained  and 
expressed  similar  views,  and  that  Bishop  Horsley  did  not 
scruple  to  declare  that  he  thought  the  Scottish  Of&ce  more 
conformable  to  the  primitive  models,  and  in  his  judgment 
more  edifying  than  that  we  now  use;  and  am  further 
persuaded  that  our  Church  has  not,  since  the  Beformation, 
boasted  of  any  bishops  or  divines  more  learned,' holy;  and 
devoted  than  these,  I  feel  constrained  to  i,dmit  (however 
imperfectly  I  may  apprehend  their  views  and  sentiments) 
that  some  examination  of  our  Liturgy  on  these  important 
points  is  at  least  desirable."    But  while  thus  recognising 
reforms  as  desirable,  he  urged  on  the  clergy  to  adopt  the 
language  of  these  great  men,  "  until  it  should  please  Grod 
to  put  it  into  the  hearts  and  power  of  such  as  ought  to  do 
it,"  and  showed  that  the  passages  in  the  Prayer  Book  to 
which  exception  was  taken  by  Lord  Ebury  and  his  followers 
were  the  very  passages  least  likely  to  offend,  if  only  the 
Rubrics  were  faithfully  obeyed  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  acquiesced  in ;  and  he  added,  in  words  which  are 
capable  of  a  very  wide  and  salutary  acceptance,  "I  am 
persuaded  that  every  attempt  to  accommodate,  by  omission 
or  alteration,  any  Service  to  uninstructed  or  ill-prepared 
minds   (besides   being  unlawful)  does  but  aggravate  the 
evil,  increases  ignorance,  and  suggests   or  gives  force  to 
objections.   If  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  be  celebrated 
in  private  houses,  we  cannot  wonder  if  language  intended 
for  a  church  be  thought  unsuitalde ;  if  the  Office  for  the 
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Burial  of  the  Dead  be  used  for  those  who  have  laid  Violent 
hands  on  themselves,  or  were,  or  would  have  been,  could 
the  Church  exercise  her  discipline,  excommunicated,  you 
must  not  be  surprised  if  some  men  step  into  the  place  of  the 
judge  and  deny  the  hope  or  refuse  the  thanks  for  the  de- 
parted soul ;  if  the  thanksgiving  of  women  after  childbirth  be 
abruptly  addressed,  as  it  were,  to  a  whole  congregation, 
its  unsuitableness,  to  say  the  least,  may  occasion  pain  and 
offence.  And  let  me  warn  you  that  the  persons  who  are 
ready  to  justify  you  in  suppressing  or  altering  the  formu- 
laries which  they  dislike,  would  be  the  first  to  condemn 
you  in  using  that  liberty  against  their  will  and  judgment." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  Charge  so  full  of  wisdom  and 
learning,  and,  which  is  less  common,  of  bold  consistent 
adherence  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  should  have  been 
printed  and  published  in  Newfoundland,  and  its  circulation 
limited  for  the  most  part  to  that  island.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  solitary  instance  in  which  the  call  to  con- 
sistency and  courage  has  come  to  us  from  a  Colonial 
Church,  feeble  in  all  material  resources ;  and  it  may  be 
that  thus  shall  the  insignificant  debt  of  the  Daughter 
Churches,  in  either  hemisphere,  be  more  than  repaid 
to  their  common  Mother. 

The  first  half  of  1863  was  spent  in  S.  John's,  where  the 
bishop  was  almost  alone — all  his  inquiries  having  failed 
to  bring  him  the  assist^ance  which  he  desired.  To  more 
than  one  friend  in  England  he  wrote  in  this  fashion: — 
"  If  I  could  find  a  chaplain  to  live  and  work  with  me, 
he  would  have  plenty  to  eat  as  well  as  plenty  to  do.  Can 
you  send  me  a  man  with  an  honest  heart,  a  loud  and  clear 
voice,  feet  to  walk  and  hands  to  work  for  the  poor  and  |;he 
bishop  ? "  At  length  the  time  came  when  the  Visitation  of 
the  west  shore  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  must  be  made ;  and 
while  the  bishop  was  thus  engaged  on  the  French  shore 
the  following  letter,    dealing  with  many   questions   of 
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interest,  was  written  almost  from  the  same  spot  as  the 
letter  of  four  years  previously,  to  Canon  Seymour: — 

"  Thb  Chuboh  Ship,  ofp  Pokt  attx  Basqxtbs,  xbar 
Caps  Rat,  Aug.  81,  1863. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — If  you  believe  what  I  have  more  thkn 
once  told  you,  that  your  letters  are  a  great  treat  and 
comfort  to  me,  you  will  believe  also  that  I  would  not 
delay  to  acknowledge  them  (in  the  hope  to  obtain  what  I 
so  much  value  more  frequently),  if  I  were  not  prevented  by 
other  more  pressing  duties.    When  I  am  in  S.  John's  I 
am  constantly  at  work,  and  the  little  relaxation  I  can 
allow  myself  is  either  for  health  (and  I  cannot  command 
enough  for  that),  or  else  to  oblige  and  gratify  some  friend 
or  friends.    For  the  twelve  months  immediately  before  I 
began  this  voyage  of  "Visitation  (in  June)  the  archdeacon, 
who  is  also  incumbent  of  the  cathedral  and  chief  minister  in 
the  parish,  was  invalided  and  absent  (he  has  now  retired 
altogether),  and  in  consequence  I  was  kept  closely  at  home 
and  closely  at  work  during  all  that  time.   For  twelve  months 
and  upwards  I  said  Morning  Prayer  in  the  cathedral  at 
eight  o'clock  every  week-day,  without  a  single  exception, 
and  attended  service  twice  every  day.    I  preached  in  the 
cathedral  at  least  once  every  Sunday,  and  giBnerally  said  the 
Morning  or  Evening  Prayer.   Except  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
every  month,  we  have  four  services  in  the  cathedral  every 
Sunday,  and  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  exceptions 
(when  I  officiated  at  other  churches)  I  attended  them  alll 
I  administered  the  Holy  Communion  every  Sunday,  and 
baptized  or  received  into  the  Church,  after  the  Second 
Lesson,  every  child  brought  to  be  baptized  or  received. 
"We  never  baptize  or  receive,  except  on  some  Sunday  or 
Holy  day,  after  the  Second  Lesson.    I  catechized  publicly 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month  ;  arid 
attended  the  Sunday  School  every  Sunday  without  missing 
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one.  There  is  nothing  laborious  or  disagreeablei  in  any 
of  these  duties ;  indeed,  I  felt  much  pleasure  in  resuming 
so  far  the  work  of  a  parish  priest ;  but  you  will,  I  think, 
perceive  that,  together  with  my  own  proper  wdrk,  they 
must  have  fully  occupied  my  time  and  thoughts.  Indeed, 
it  was  often  with  difficulty  that  I  found  time  to  prepare 
a  sermon  for  every  Sunday,  and  a  lecture  for  every 
alternate  .Friday  evening.  During  Lent  I  read  a  short 
lecture  every  morning  at  the  eight  o'clock  servicjB.  Alas ! 
how  many  kind  letters  remained  unanswered,  how  many 
kind  presents  unacknowledged,  those  twelve  months ;  for  I 
have  not  forgotten  that,  in  addition  to  an  interesting  letter 
not  yet  answered,  I  have  received  from  you  your  instruc- 
tive pamphlet  on  *  Woman's  Work  in  the  Church,'  and  not 
yet,  I  fear,  acknowledged  it.  Let  me  now  thank  you  ' 
sincerely  for  both.  I  read  your  speech  with  very  great 
gratification,  and  the  little  History, of  the  Kaiserwerth 
Deaconesses,  to  which  you  refer ;  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  such  institutions  were  recognised 
by  and  afi&liated  to  the  Church.  I  can,  however,  forgive 
your  bishops  for  declining  to  imite  in  .instituting  and 
carrying  out  the  great  work  in  and  for  the  Church,  when  J 
thiiUc  (and  tremble  as  I  think)  of  the  immense  amount  of 
labour,  anxiety,  and  responsibility  which  must  fall  on 
each  of  them  severally,  in  and  for  his  own  diocese.  And 
I  presume  that,  severally  and  collectively,  they  have  aU  of 
late  been  sufficiently  occupied  by  the  Colenso  folly.  I 
trust  the  evil  of  that  ill-advised  work  will  be  overruled 
by  God's  mercy,  and  good,  much  good,  will  spring  from 
it.  Surely  the  many  excellent  and  learned  answers,  which 
have  been  written  and  published,  will  reassure  the  minds 
which  have  been  disturbed  and  distressed  by  the  hasty, 
self-confident  and  specious  objections  of  the  anth- 
nuetical  divine.  I  am  now  engaged  in  my  usual  biennial 
Visitation  (I   cannot  afford   to   make  a  yoyt^e  .po^e 
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frequently  than  every  second  year)  of  the  missions  and 
settlements,  not  included  in  any  mission  on  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  the  western  being 
the  (so-called)  French  shora  My  next  Visitation,  please 
God,  two  years  hence,  will  be  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern coasts  and  the  Labrador.  On  this  western  coast 
the  poor  scattered  sheep,  nearly  500  in  number,  have  not 
seen  any  shepherd  of  their  souls  since  I  visited  them  four 
years  ago.  I  have  now  again  visited  nearly  all  to  the 
distance  of  550  mUes  from  S.  John's,  and  am  retumiug  to 
the  capital.  I  have  determined  and  promised,  with  God's 
help  and  blessing,  to  send  them  a  missionary.  But  where 
is  the  man  ?    Who  will  say,  *  Here  ain  I,  send  me  *  ? " 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  bishop  was  cheered  by 
the  offer  of  a  zealous  clergyman,  who  had  given  many  proofs 
of  his  power  in  the  mission  of  Ferryland,  where  he  had 
biiilt  two  churches  and  been  the  means  of  reviving  much 
Church  life,  to  undertake  a  mission  along  the  shores  of 
White  Bay,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  bishop  had 
visited  for  the  first,  and  only,  time  in  1859.  The  venture 
was  an  especially  chivalrous  one,  as  the  clergyman  in 
question  received  no  support  from  any  external  source, 
but  threw  himself  on  the  fishermen,  claiming  from  them 
to  be  supported  at  least  as  they  supported  themselves, 
and  desiring  no  more  comforts  than  they  procured  for 
themselves.  Such  an  offer  caused  great  satisfaction  to 
the  bishop,  who,  however,  seemed  not  to  detect  in  it  but 
the  following  of  an  example  which  he  had  been  setting 
for  twenty  years.  At  this  time  the  cathedral,  and  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  district  attached,  again  overwhelmed 
the  bishop  with  work:  his  presence  was  greatly  wanted 
in  Bermuda,  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  leave, 
and  indeed  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  reach  that 
distant  part  of  his  diocese,  "  another  world,  ecclesiastically 
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as  well  as  physically,"  until  March  1864.  The  account 
of  his  summer's  sailings  he  gave  at  the  close  of  the  year 
in  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  in  England : — 

"  I  visited  all  the  settlements  on  the  west  or  so-called 
French  coast  in  the  Church  ship  last  summer,  the  fourth 
time  only  in  my  episcopate  of  nineteen  years ;  and  in  all 
that  time,  and  for  many  years  before,  they  have  not  been 
visited  by  any  clergyman  or  any  minister  of  any  Protestant 
denomination,  except,  occasionally,  by  the  chaplain  of  some 
man-of-war  in  passing,  and  once  by  the  Eev.  A.  Gifford  on 
his  way  from  Jersey  to  his  mission  in  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle.  His  stay  could  not  have  exceeded  three  or  four  days. 
Such  is  the  amount  of  pastoral  visitation  and  religious 
instruction  (if  either  of  these  expressions  can  be  rightly 
used)  which  those  poor  benighted  souls  have  received.  I' 
hope  and  think  I  may  affirm  that  I  have  done  what  I 
could  for  them,  little  as  it  may  seem,  and  little  as  indeed 
it  is. 

The  Bay  of  Islands  is  nearly  500  miles  from  S.  John's, 
and  can  be  reached  only  in  the  Church  ship  or  other  such 
vessel  There  is  no  intercourse  between  that  shore  and 
the  capital.  The  inhabitants  receive  their  supplies  in 
exchange  for  their  fish  from  traders  from  Nova  Scotia  or 
the  United  States.  I  have  not  visited  them  more  frequently 
in  the  Church  ship  for  the  want  of  two  great  necessaries — 
money  and  time ;  in  other  words,  on  account  of  the  great 
expense  of  voyages  and  the  many  demands  upon  my  seryices 
in  other  directions.  I  have  not  sent  any  clergyman,  piartly 
because  I  have  not  found  any  one  willing  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  partly  because,  if  I  had  found  one,  I  have  had 
no  means  of  paying  his  expenses ;  and  partly,  I  may  add, 
on  account  of  the  scattered  and  wretched  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  until  lately  few  in  number. 
My  last  visit,  before  the  summer  just  past,  was  a  very  short 
and  hurried  one  in  1869.    The  weather  then,  in  addition 
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to  an  unusufil  amount  of  fog,  was  very  tempestuous,  and 
the  wind  constantly  ahead  for  weeks  together,  and  my 
plans  were  defeated  or  delayed  accordingly.  Last  summer  I 
■was,  in  respect  of  weather,  highly  favoured,  and  the  presence 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  Le  Gallais,  whom  I  took  on  board 
in  passing  Channel,  were  of  very  great  service,  as  he  is 
personally  acquainted  with,  and  highly  esteemed  by,  many 
of  the  late  settlers,  who  have  recently  migrated  from 
various  parts  of  his  extensive  mission.  And  these  mi- 
grations have  not  been  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland,  but  several  families  have,  within  the 
same  period,  settled  on  the  coast,  and  chiefly  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  These 
are  almost  wholly  Presbyterians  of  the  Free  Kirk  per- 
suasion, but  they  all,  without  exception — and  I  personally 
visited  them — expressed  themselves  willing  and  desirous 
to  have  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  to 
assist  in  supporting  him.  All  who  were  able  attended 
divine  service  on  board  the  Church  ship ;  and  though  our 
form  and  mode  of  worship  were  evidently  new  and 
strange  to  them,  they  readily  and  cheerfully  conformed.  I 
fully  believe  if  the  right  man  could  be  found,  a  man  of 
faith,  courage,  prudence,  and  experience,  he  might  obtain 
at  least  a  maintenance.  But  where  is  such  a  man  to  be 
found  ?  Where  is  the  man  willing  to  make  the  ventuxe  I 
and  who,  being  willing,  has  the  necessary  qualifications  ? 
or  who,  being  willing,  and  having  those  high  qualifications, 
will  be  content  with  a  bare  maintenance  ?  I  have  already 
received  with  great  satisfaction  the  offer  of  the  Eev.  E. 
Temple  to  undertake  a  very  similar  and  equally  arduous 
work  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  I  have  great  hopes  that 
Mr.  U.  Eule,  who,  though  now  only  a  student,  has,  I  hope 
and  believe,  all  necessary  qualifications  except  experience, 
may  be  induced  to  attempt  the  proposed  mission  on  the 
western  coast.    This  young  man  is  now  gaining  experience 
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of  the  best  kind  under  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  the  Labrador, 
which  is  attended  only  with  this  difficulty,  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  meet  before  September,  when  it  will  be  too  late 
to  reach  the  Bay  of  Islands.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
necessity  is  urgent  I  propose,  therefore,  to  request  Mr. 
Le  Gallais  (who  is  the  nearest  clergyman,  and  the  only 
one  acquainted  with  the  place  and  people)  to  visit  the 
coast  next  summer  to  keep  up,  if  he  can,  with  God's  help, 
the  good  and  pious  feelings  and  desires  which  now  exist, 
and  to  make  further  preparation  for  some  more  perma- 
nent occupation  of  the  coast  next  year.  There  are  two 
difficulties  in  the  way.  I  fear  (1)  that  Mr.  Le  Gallais 
will  be  very  unwilling  to  leave  his  own  extensive  mission 
unprovided  for  so  long  a  time  (two  or  three  months);  and  (2)i 
that  the  visit  will  be  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  expense. 
How  churches  and  parsonage-houses  will  be  erected  I 
cannot  tell,  but  those  may  be  thought  of  hereafter.  The 
great  matter  is  to  get  a  clergyman  settled  and  supported ; 
and  unless  the  English  public  are  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Walter's  speech  and  paper  that  the  heathen  deserve  more 
sympathy  than  the  fishermen  and  poor  colonists  of  New- 
foundland, I  do  not  think  the  assistance  which  I  may  ask 
for  will  be  refused." 
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"  So  atill  the  guileless  man  is  blest, 
To  him  all  crooked  paths  are  straight." 


Eeble. 


The  allusion  in  the  last  chapter  to  Mr.  Walter's  speech 
and  paper,  points  to  a  circumstance  which,  coincident  as 
it  was  with  an  unfriendly  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview 
on  the  Colonial  Episcopate,  was  regarded  by  the  bishop 
(to  quote  his  own  expression)  as  "  a  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement."  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.  for  Berks,  at  a  meeting 
in  Reading  of  the  frienda  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  had  availed  himself 
of  an  invitation  to  speak  on  its  behalf,  and  used  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  to  deliver  what  he  called 
a  "charity  sermon,"  but  which  was  in  reality  an  attack 
on  the  Society  on  more  grounds  than  one,  the  chief  and 
foremost  indictment  being  that  the  Colonial  Churches 
were  supported  at  the  sacrifice  of  missionary  work  among 
the  Heathen.  The  speech  of  the  member  for  Berkshire 
was  backed  up  by  an  article  in  the  Times  on  the  follow- 
ing day :  that  this  should  have  been  so  is  not  surprising 
to  any  who  know  the  connection  that  existed  between 
the  Berkshire   squire  and  the  proprietors  of  the   Times 
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newspaper.  Neither  was  the  subject  an  unfair  one  for  dis- 
cussion and  criticism.  The  proportion  in  which  a  given 
sum  of  money  should  be  divided  between  those  who  are 
already  of  the  household  o;f  faith  but  likely,  nay  certain, 
but  for  timely  help  to  sink  into  that  most  hopeless  form 
of  heathenism  which  is  the  condition  of  the  lapsed 
Christian,  and  those  who  with  their  forefathers  have  lived 
in  the  bondage  of  heathenism,  will  ever  be  a  legitimate 
matter  for  calm  discussion.  Sentiment,  whether  influenced 
by,  or  free  from,  the  Calvinistic  theories  about  that  favourite 
subject  of  platform  declamation  "  the  lost  heathen,"  will 
generally  be  found  on  the  side  of  aggressive  evangelistic 
work :  common  seme,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  feeling, 
will  recognise  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  necessity  ofl 
making,  our  fellow-Christians  the  first  objects  of  our  bounty 
and  care.  But  indiscriminate  charity  is  the  extremest 
croielty,  and  it  is  possible  to  err  in  one's  munificence.  No 
doubt  there  are  instances  in  which  the  Church  has  been 
demoralized  by  having  its  path  made  too  easy,  whether 
by  endowments  or  annual  subsidies;  in  such  cases  a 
double  wrong  is  done:  the  funds,  so  misapplied,  both 
injure  the  recipients  and  defraud  those  whose  necessity 
is  urgent,  whether  they  be  heathen  or  Christians  perishing 
for  lack  .of  aid ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  felt 
that  in  the  case  of  his  diocese  such  strictures  weri  unjust, 
and  that  the  very  suggestion  of  misappropriated  bounty 
was  a  grievous  injury  to  his  poor  flock.  "  I  will  only 
remark,"  he  said,  "  with  the  helpless  tortured  insect,  '  It 
may  be  sport  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us/  " 

But  he  did  more  than  this:  he  wrote  an  exhaustive 
"Plea  for  Colonial  Dioceses,"  in  which  he  turned  the 
tables  against  his  accusers  in  a  very  happy  and  effective, 
manner.  He  contended,  by  the  way,  that  the  argument 
of  a  colony  being  able  (but  perhaps  not  willing)  to  miain- 
tain  its  own  clergy,  and  therefore  bound  as  a  matter  of 
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honesty  to  give  up  all  assistance  from  other  sources,  might 
legitimately  be  carried  out  to  a  conclusion  hardly  foreseen 
by  those  who  advanced  it. 

"  When  such  dioceses  are  asked  to  relinquish  their 
claims  on  the  Society,  and  when  it  is  urged,  ad  verecundianif 
that  the  colonists  have  so  long  enjoyed  this  extraneous  aid, 
does  it  never  occur  to  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
England  that  the  same  argument  might  be  addressed  with 
greater  force,  in  both  its  aspects,  to  them  ?  It  will  not  be- 
denied,  I  presume,  that  the  members  of  our  Church  in 
England  are  well  able  to  maintain  their  clergy — are  they 
then  prepared  to  say  to  the  English  clergy,  'You  have 
long  received  and  lived  upon  the  tithes  given  and  granted 
by  kings  and  other  benefactors ;  now  let  them  go  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  depend  upon  us  for  your 
maintenance  *  ?  Yet  this  is  in  effect  what  the  colonists 
are  asked  to  do,  in  relinquishing  their  claims  upon  the 
Society,  and  taking  upon  themselves  the  support  of  their 
Church  and  clergy.  I  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  any 
such  transfer  is  possible,  or  that,  if  possible,  it  would  be 
just  or  expedient.  Neither  have  I  forgotten  that  it  is  due 
to  the  endowment  of  the  Church  in  England  that  the 
Church  in  the  colonies  receives  such  liberal  support 
through  the  Society.  I  only  intend  to  answer,  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  colonists,  this  appeal  ad  verecundiam.  Should 
the  justice  of  this  parallel  be  denied,  I  may  refer  to  the 
means  commonly  adopted  in  the  new  districts  and  poor 
populous  parishes  in  England  for  the  support  of  their 
clergy;  which,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  in  great 
measure  explains  our  condition  and  justifies  our  plea. 
What  is  the  practice  in  those  cases  ?  Is  the  incumbent, 
or  additional  curate,  told  to  rely  upon  the  contributions 
of  the  people,  who  are  seldom  so  poor  but  that  their  com- 
bined payments,  if  they  could  he  procured,  would  furnish 
a  colonial  clergyman's  stipend  ?  Not  so — they  are  referred. 
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and  refer,  to  the  Pastoral  Aid,  or  the  Additional  Ctirates' 
Society ;  and  I  never  heard  that  shame  or  blame  attached 
to  any  clergyman  for  procuring  aid  from  those  quarters ; 
though,  if  the  people  could  and  would  (as  in  most  cases 
assuredly  they  could)  provide  his  small  salary  by  their 
contributions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  funds  of  those  Societies 
might,  to  that  extent,  be  appUed  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen." 

The  bishop  was  not  dealing  with  a  subject  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted :  in  his  own  diocese  he  had  experience 
of  two  systems.    He  wrote : — 

"  In  the  southern  colony  of  my  diocese  (the  Bermudas), 
the  clergy  are  provided  for  by  the  legislature,  with  many 
happy  and  beneficial  results.  The  clergy  there  receive  I 
quarterly  stipends  partly  from  the  colonial  treasury  and 
partly  from  the  vestries  of  their  parishes — a  fixed  sum  in 
either  case.  The  other  officers  of  the  churches  are  paid, 
and  the  buildings  themselves,  with  their  furniture,  &c., 
maintained,  by  pew-rents  and  assessments.  Thus  the 
clergy  are  assured  of  their  stipends  regularly,  a  circum- 
stance which  compensates,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  small 
amount  of  them.  They  and  their  families  are  at  least 
secured  from  want ;  they  are  spared  the  pain  and  shame 
of  parading  their  difficulties  and  distresses ;  they  are  not 
responsible  for  their  churches  falling  into  decay ;  they  hear 
no  complaints  about  tithes  or  rates.  Still  they  are  not 
independent,  as  the  legislative  grants  may  be,  at  least  after 
a  certain  term  of  years,  reduced,  or  withdrawn." 

He  foresaw  that  Government  subsidies  of  this  kind  could 
not  last,  and  therefore  he  did  not  stay  to  discuss  the  many 
other  disadvantages  which  attend  on  such  grants  :v  he 
acknowledged  that,  where  no  endowments  had  been  ac- 
quired, as  in  the  case  of  Toronto  by  the  sale  of  the  clergy 
reserves,  the  voluntary  system  was  the  only  resource. 
The  evils  and  temptations    of  that   system    he    knew 
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thoroughly,  but  his  experience  had  taught  him  how  to 
anticipate  them  and  to  make  them  harmless. 

*'  The  only  right  and  righteous  system,  under  our  circum- 
stances,— to  make  a  contribution,  or  promise  of  contribution, 
obligatory,  where  the  means  of  payment  exist,  and,  until 
such  promise  is  given,  to  withhold  every  occasional  or  special 
service ; — this  system — ^the  only  right  and  righteous  one,  as 
regards  the  individuals  themselves  and  the  Church  com- 
munity at  large — appears  to  English  churchmen,  who  can 
claim  these  services  as  their  birthright  (because  they  have 
been  already  purchased  and  paid  for),  both  unjust  and  in- 
jurious. I  have  incurred  no  small  obloquy  for  pressing  this 
system,  but  it  is  clearly  recognised  and  allowed,  if  I  may 
not  say  insisted  on,  both  by  the  Law  and  Gospel,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  unjust  or  injurious.  But  I  return — there  is  no 
remedy — to  the  Voluntary  system.  And  here  it  is  asked. 
Why  should  not  the  Church  qf  England  in  the  colonies 
attain  to  that  standing  which,  it  is  said,  Eoman  Catholics 
and  other  religious  denominations  have  attained  to, — of 
being  independent  of  external  aid  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  clergy?  But  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought 
impertinent  to  remind  our  English  friends,  that  the 
Koman  Catholics  and  other  denominations  at  home  do, 
in  like  manner,  support  their  clergy  and  ministers  without 
tithes  or  endowments ;  and  that  it  may  be  asked  (I  believe 
is  sometimes  asked).  Why  do  you  not  also  support  your 
churches  and  clergy  without  the  aid  of  rates  and  tithes 
and  endowments,  so  long  enjoyed,  and  allow  these  emolu- 
ments to  be  transferred  to  the  Church  Missionary,  or 
Gospel  Propagation  Society,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen?  I  have  no  intention  of  insisting  upon  this 
parallel  (which,  no  doubt,  in  its  practical  application, 
would  be  pronounced  unjust  and  suicidal)  except  to  show 
that  this  argument,  ad  hominem,  ought  not  to  be  addressed 
only  to  poor  colonists.  - 1  am  more  concerned  to  prove  that 
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the  supposed  self-supporting  systems  of  Eoman  Catholics 
and  Methodists  will  not  apply  in  our  case.    I  say  supposed, 
because  I  believe  few  persons  ouc  of  their  communion, 
and  not  all  within,  know  to  what  extent  their  clergy  and 
ministers  are  supported  without  external  aid.    I  am  quite 
ready,  however,  to  admit  that  they  are  so  to  a  great  extent, 
far  more  so  than   our  clergy.     The  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists,  I  believe, — all  honour  to  them — ^gua- 
rantee their  ministers  a  certain  fixed  salary,  and  do  not 
suffer  personal  feelings  to  interfere  with  the  just  fulfilment 
of  their  compact.    The  comparison  therefore  is  between 
ourselves  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists.   Now, 
without  intending  to  speak  disrespectfully  or  disparagingly 
of  their  clergy  or  ministers,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark! 
that  their  manner  of  life  respectively,  which  tends  to  keep 
up  their  influence  over,  or  with,  their  people,  is  not  such, 
in  either  case,  as  could,  or  I  might  say  should,  be  adopted 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.     The   priests 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  are  unmarried — ^they  mix 
little  with  their  people — never,  I  believe,  visiting  minis- 
terially, except  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness,  when,  by  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church,  the  poor  sinner  is  prepared  for 
death,  and  dies  in  peace.  This  notion  of  the  priest's  power, 
and  of  their  duty  to  him  and  the  Church,  in  which  all 
Roman  Catholics  are  educated,  inspires  such  reverence  and 
fear,  that  the  demand  for  Church  dues  is  very  rarely 
disobeyed.    It  is  not,  I  presume,  expected  that  we  should 
copy  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  either  in  their  manner  of 
life  or  ministry,  in  order  to  obtain  their  standing.     The 
Wesleyans  adopt  a  directly  opposite  method;  and  their 
ministers,  by  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with-  their 
people,  and  by  occasionally    indulging  them  with    the 
intoxicating  excitement  of  a  Revival  (in  which  the  younger 
ministers   appear  particularly  expert),  work  upon  their 
feelings  in  a  manner  and  degree  which  the  clergy  of  the 
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Church  of  England  are  not  likely,  I  trust,  to  emulate. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  of  their  ministers  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  supported  by  their  congregations,  and, 
unless  assisted  by  some  extraneous  fund,  must  be  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  state  of  dependence.  I  suspect  also,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  public  worship  of  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Methodists  (though  as  widely  different  as 
their  private  and  personal  ministrations),  presenting  attrac- 
tions of  a  certain  sort,  which  the  more  sober,  intelligent, 
and  devotional  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  (the 
mean  in  this,  as  in  most  other  points,  between  the  two 
extremes)  never  did,  and  it  may  be  hoped  never  will, 
present.  For  what  man,  knowing  what  is  in  man  (i.e.  in 
the  large  majority),  supposes  that  a  mean  presents  such 
attractions  as  one  or  other  of  the  extremes ;  or  that  the 
more  excellent  way  will  ever  obtain  the  largest  number  of 
followers  ?  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Church 
of  England  cannot,  or  does  not,  attain  the  standing  which 
the  Eoman  Catholics  and  other  religious  bodies  have,  it  is 
said,  attained  in  the  colonies,  and  ai  home." 

Being  challenged  to  justify  his  position  and  that  of  his 
diocese,  the  bishop  was  compelled  to  show  what  had  been 
the  result  of  the  assistance  which  he  had  received :  this 
involved  in  fact  his  giving  an  account  of  those  many 
schemes  which  but  for  his  own  self-denial  must  have  fallen 
to  the  ground,  and  which  owed  their  very  existence  to 
his  wisdom  and  statesmanlike  prudence ;  but  even  here, 
where  the  record  may  have  justified  some  measure  of 
satisfaction,  he  wrote  in  terms,  the  sincerity  of  which  no  one 
who  knew  the  man  could  for  a  moment  doubt,  deprecating 
the  idea  that  he  was  in  any  way  magnifying  or  displaying 
his  own  labours  or  services.  Indeed  he  added,  "  looking 
at  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand,  or  South 
Africa^  or  Canada,  I  can  well  believe  that  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  a  Selwyn,  a  Gray,  or  a  Mountain,  would  have 
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secured  better  provision,  and,  it  may  be,  supervision,  for 
the  many  still  desolate  places  and  scattered  sheep  of  this 
poor  diocese." 

He  insisted  further,  that  in  all  that  he  had  done  he  was 
but  building  on  the  foundations  laid  by  his  predecessor : 
still,  there  was  the  diocese,  the  abiding  witness  of  his 
patient  efforts  for  twenty  years,  and  he  was  bound  in 
self-defence,  when  thus  challenged,  to  give  the  following 
rimmi  of  his  episcopate : — 

"  When  I  arrived  in  Newfoundland  (July  4th,  1844) 
there  were  in  all  that  part  of  the  diocese  twenty-four 
clergymen  (including  the  chaplain  who  accompanied  me), 
all  stipendiaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel ;  thirteen  receiving  200/.  sterling  per  annum ;  five, 
in  subordinate  stations,  receiving  150/.  or  100/. ;  and  six 
deacon  schoolmasters,  partly  paid  by  S.P.G.  (50/.  sterling; 
and  partly  by  the  Newfoundland  School  Society.  The 
stipends  of  these  twenty-four,  from  the  Society,  amounted 
to  3,650Z.  In  Bermuda  three  or  four  clergymen  were 
receiving  together  from  the  Society,  230/. 

Bishop  Spencer  had  not  been  able  to  extend  his  visits 
farther  to  the  north  than  Twillingate,  in  Notre  Dame  Bay, 
about  200  miles  from  S.  John's,  the  capital,  or  than 
Harbour  Buffet,  in  Placentia  Bay,  nearly  the  same  distance 
to  the  south.  In  these  visits  he  consecrated  nine  or  ten 
new  churches,  but  several  of  them  in  an  unfinished  and 
unfurnished  state;  a  circumstance  which  need  not  be 
regretted,  as  the  preference  for  pews,  and  galleries,  and 
pulpits  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  was  then  very  strong. 
In  many  of  the  churches  the  pulpit  was  against  the  east 
wall,  the  prayer-desk  and  the  clerk's-desk  on  either 
side,  a  small  table  under  the  pulpit  in  front,  with  a  semi- 
circular enclosure,  just  allowing  room  for  one  clergyman 
within  the  rail.  The  parish  or  Mother  Church  of  the 
capital,  taken  and  used  as  the  cathedral,  was   an  old 
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wooden  building,  of  the  early  Newfoundland  style.    Con- 
siderable subscriptions  had  however  been  raised,  previous 
to  my  arrival,  to  replace  it  with  a  morw  comely  structure 
of  stone,  but  the  drawings  furnished  did  not  give  much 
promise  of  improvement  in  design  or  arrangement.    There 
was  no  font  of  stone  in  the  whole  island,  and,  I  beli6ve, 
in   only  three  churches  vessels  of  silver  for  the  Holy 
Communion.1    A  second  wooden  church  had  been  built 
in  S.  John's  a  short  time  before  Bishop  Spencer  arrived, 
and  was  consecrated  by  him,  but  the  arrangements  were 
similar   to  those  already  described.      There  was  in   S. 
John's  one  cemetery  or  grave-yard  common  to  all  denomi- 
nations, in  which  Eoman  Catholic  priests  had  leave  to 
officiate;   but  other  persons,  of  whatever  denomination, 
were  buried,  if   any  funeral  service  was  used,  by  the 
Eector   of   S.  John's.      In  several  districts  there  were 
buildings  for  public  worship  (not  consecrated)  used  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  and  other  Protestant  ministers ;  or,  as 
the  people  expressed  it, '  by  any  good  man  that  came  along ; ' 
his  goodness  and  other  qualifications  being,  I  believe, 
determined  by  his  own  representations,  and  his  ability 
to  *hold  prayers.*     The  whole  number  of  consecrated 
churches  in  Newfoundland  on  my  arrival  was  forty-three ; 
aU,   with    the    exception    of   eleven    or    twelve    before 
mentioned,    consecrated  by   Bishop    Inglis,    in    one   or 
other  of  his  two  Visitations  of  this  portion  of  his  enormous 
diocese. 

A  Church  Society  had  been  established  three  or  four 
years  previously,  but  the  income,  after  the  first  year, 
appears  not  to  have  exceeded  212Z.  No  part  of  the 
collections  had  been  appropriated  to  the  extension  of  the 
church,  and,  except  in  S.  John's,  very  little,  if  any,  aid 

*  One  set  of  the  three  was  presented  by  his  late  Majesty  (when  serving 
in  the  fleet),  to  a  church  in  Placentia,  where  his  ship  had  been  stationed 
during  the  war  with  France. 
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was  given  to  the  clergy  by  their  congregations.  An  idea 
was  very  commonly  entertained,  and  sometimes,  I  fear,  by 
those  who  might,  if  they  had  pleased,  have  known  other- 
wise, that  the  clergy  in  Newfoundland  were  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  England. 

The  Theological  College,  or  Institution  as  it  was  then 
designated,  had  its  origin  in  the  provision  obtained  by 
Bishop  Spencer  from  the  Society,  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  a  few  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The 
Society  allowed  the  bishop  to  draw  501.  per  annum  for 
each  of  six  students,  and  made  a  grant  for  the  erection  of 
a  lecture-room.  But  this  allowance  was  the  whole  endow- 
ment and  income  of  the  Institution,  part  of  which  (nearly 
one^third)  was  paid  to  the  clergyman  of  the  new  church 
for  meeting  and  instructing  the  students  in  the  lecture- 
room,  the  remainder  to  a  widow  lady,  a  dissenter,  in  whose 
house  they  lodged  and  boarded,  who  presided  at  their 
meals  and  had  the  oversight  of  their  behaviour. 

There  was  no  Depository  for  the  sale  of  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books,  and  other  publications  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge — no  fund  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  clergy— no  Asylum  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  Church's  poor — no  School  for  the 
education  of  the  boys  or  girls  of  the  upper  classes,  under 
the  direction  or  supervision  of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  for 
members  exclusively  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  I  conceive,  to  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  every  one  of  these  institutions  in  connection 
with  the  Church,  in  a  colonial  diocese.  I  have  shown 
how  this  diocese  was  provided' or  circumstanced  in  respect 
of  them  twenty  years  ago;  and  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  our  present  condition,  taking  them  in  the  revetse 
order. 

One  of  my  first  objects,  after  my  appointment,  before 
I  left  England,  was  to  procure  an  efficient  master  for 
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a  superior  boys'  school,  having  been  informed  of   the 
want  of  such  a  school  in  the  colony.      I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a  graduate  of  Oxford.    I 
hired  a  house  for  him  in  S.    John's,   and  opened  the 
Collegiate  School.     This  was  done  entirely  at  my  own 
risk  and  expense.    It  appeared  to  me  of  great  importance 
to  establish  such  a  school,  and  I  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  I  undertook  it,  for  I  know  that  besides  supplying  a 
sound  and  useful  education,  it  was  the  means  of  attaching 
several  young  men,  now  rising  in  life,  to  myself  and  the 
Church.    After  some  two  or  three  years,  the  legislature  of 
the  colony  established  a  General  Academy,  of  which  the 
master  of  my  Collegiate  School  was  appointed  the  first 
and  head  master.    Not  approving  of  the  mixed  education 
give^  in  this  new  Academy,  I  continued  my  school  under 
a  clergyman,  with  increased  usefulness  in  some  respects, 
though,   of  course,  not  without  difi&culty  by  the  side  of 
a  well-endowed  Institution,  to  which  boys  were  admitted 
at  a  trifling  charge;  until,  through  the  zealous  and  dis- 
interested efforts  of  the  head  master,  the  General  Academy 
was  divided  into  three  different  branches,  or    separate 
schools,  one  of  which  was,  and  is,  the  *  Church  of  England 
Academy,'  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  and  four  lay 
members  of   the  Church.      "We  have  erected   excellent 
buildings  of   brick,   with  accommodation  for  fifteen    or 
sixteen  boarders.    We  have  two  masters,  one  an  AM.  of 
Trinity   College,    Cambridge,    the    other    of    S.    Mark's 
Training  College,  both  clergymen ;  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  scholars. 

I  found  a  like  want  of,  and  like  desire  for,  a  superior 
school  for  young  ladies,  and  that  also,  in  like  manner,  I 
provided  and  established,  giving  up  for  it  my  own  resi- 
dence, until  the  legislature  made  me  a  grant  towards  the 
erection,  or  purchase,  of  a  brick  or  stone  house — my  own 
residence  being  of  wood.    I  am  thankful  to  say  that  this 
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establishment  has  been  from  its  commencement,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  very  popular,  and  of  great  benefit  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  specially  designed.  And  having  purchased 
for  it  a  substantial  and  convenient  house  of  brick,  I 
am  now  relieved  of  all  expense  attending  it,  beyond  that  of 
keeping  the  house  in  repair,  for  which  I  intend  to  leave 
to  my  successor  a  small  endowment. 

These  schools  are  open  to  children  from  the  out-harbours 
as  boarders,  and  I  hoped  might  be  of  special  benefit  to  the 
clergy  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  but  I  regret 
to  say  that,  although  the  terms  are  lowered,  in  their  case, 
scarcely  any  have  been  able  to  profit  by  them  on  account 
of  the  expense. 

The  *  Church  of  England  Asylum  for  Widows  and 
*  Orphans '  was  established  by  subscription,  after  an  appeal 
T  addressed  to  the  parishioners  on  the  cessation  of  "the 
cholera,  and  has  been  liberally  supported,  and  efficiently 
managed,  from  the  time  the  present  buildings,  which  are 
of  brick  and  stone,  were  erected.  The  first  house,  which 
I  procured  for  temporary  use,  was  burned  down  in  one  of 
tte  many  fires,  which  formerly  were  so  frequent  and  so 
destructive  in  S.  John's.  The  Asylum  is  near  to  my 
residence,  and  to  the  cathedral,  and  all  the  children  who 
are  old  enough,  attend  Divine  Service  every  morning  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  whole  management  of,  and  provision 
for,  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  are  superintended  by  a 
lady,  who,  with  that  object  in  view,  has  built  her  house 
close  to  the  Asylum,  intending  to  leave  it,  to  be  always  so 
occupied  and  used  (by  some  person  who  will  in  like 
manner  charitably  superintend  the  institution),  and  to 
endow  it  with  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  ground-rent 
and  repairs  in  perpetuity. 

The  '  Fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans 
of  the  Clergy '  was  commenced  in  1857,  three  clergymen 
in  the  previous  year  (1856)  having  been  cut  off  in  the 
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prime  of  life;  two  of  them  by  typhus  fever,  the  third 
perished  in  a  snow-drift.  The  first  donation  (75/.)  was  by 
the  widow  of  one  of  these  clergymen,  another  friend  gave 
100/.,  the  Church  Society  contributed  500/. ;  and,  by  means 
of  other  donations,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  and 
collections,  the  fund  now  amounts  to  upwards  of  2,000/. 
and  may,  with  the  payments  of  the  clergy,  be  considered 
safe. 

At  present,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  there  is  only 
one  pensioner. 

A  *  Depository  for  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  Prayer-books, 
and  other  publications  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,*  I  established  soon  after  my  arrival, 
and  maintained  for  several  years ;  but,  within  the  last 
three  years,  the  Church  Society,  by  a  grant  of  300/., 
purchased  and  enlarged  the  stock,  and  entrusted  the 
management  to  a  sub-committee.  It  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

To  make  the  operations  of  our  *  Church  Society  *  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  it  would  be  necessary  almost  to 
transcribe  the  last  annual  report,  presented  at  the  anni- 
versary meeting  in  June.  It  may  suffice,  however,  to 
mention,  that  while  half  the  clergy  (twenty-three  out  of 
forty-six)  made  no  return,  and  while  all  who  did  make  a 
return  retained  three-fourths  of  the  amount  collected  in 
their  respective  missions,  the  actual  net  income  of  the 
Society  for  last  year  exceeded  1,000/.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  amounts  returned,  omitting  S.  John's,  the  largest, 
and  Quidi  Vidi,  the  smallest  (both  exceptional  cases),  it 
appears  that,  if  all  the  clergy  had  made  returns,  the  sum 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  would  have  been 
(besides,  and  in  addition  to,  the  collections  in  S.  John's 
and  Quidi  Vidi)  455/. ;  representing,  with  the  three-fourths 
retained  by  the  clergy,  the  sum  of  1,820/. ;  or,  with  the 
qollections  in  S.  John's,  about  2,5S0/. ;  an  amount  fully 
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2,000/.  in  excess  of  all  collected  by  and  for  the  clergy 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  change  and  improvement  in  the  'Theological 
College/  or  Institution,  may  next  be  noticed.  I  was 
enabled  to  purchase  a  very  convenient  piece  of  land, 
with  a  neat  cottage  upon  it,  to  which  I  added  a  hall  and 
dormitories  for  the  students.  I  have  placed  the  whole 
establishment  under  a  clergyman,  as  vice-principal,  who 
resides  in  the  house,  takes  his  meals  with  the  students, 
lectures  and  instructs  them,  prays  with  them  in  the  house 
morning  and  evening,  meets  them  at  the  neighbouring 
church  every  morning,  and  at  the  cathedral  every  evening, 
and  in  every  way  guides  and  counsels  them  in  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Newfoundland.  The  arch^ 
deacon,  or  incumbent  of  the  cathedral,  is  principal,  and 
gives  lectures  also.  The  present  vice-principal  is  an  A.M. 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

The  number  of  '  New  Churches '  since  my  arrival  is 
very  large ;  many  of  them  are  in  entirely  new  localities 
(five  on  the  Labrador),  but  the  majority  replace  smaller  and 
less  sightly  buildings  of  the  primitive  style.  There  are 
now  in  this  portion  of  the  diocese  (Newfoundland  and 
Labrador)  eighty  churches,  consecrated  and  in  use,  seven 
ready  for  consecration,  and  eight  others  in  progress.  Of 
those  already  in  use,  I  have  been  privileged  to  consecrate 
fifty-two,  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  much  improved 
construction ;  and,  in  the  majority,  there  is  a  font  of 
stone,  with  silver  vessels  for  the  celebration  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Holy  Communion.  Our  *  Cathedral,'  built 
after  the  great  fire,  chiefly  from  the  collections  made  in 
England  by  a  Queen's  Letter,  in  which  the  restoration  of 
the  cathedral  and  parish  church  was  specially  mentioned 
(it  happened  that  our  church  was  the  only  place  of  public 
worship  destroyed  in  that  fire),  was  consecrated  in  1850. 
It  was  designed  by  Gilbert  Scott,  and,  as  far  as  it  is 
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finished,  is  well  and  faithfully  executed,  and  is  admired 
by  all  who  have  seen  it.  The  furniture  is  of  oak,  the  seats 
open  and  entirely  free.  All  the  windows  on  the  sides,  and 
at  the  west  ends,  of  the  aisles,  are  filled  with  painted  glass. 
We  have  a  good  font  of  stone,  a  plain  silver  set,  and  a 
splendid  double  silver-gilt  set,  of  vessels  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  They  were  pro- 
cured by  the  joint  contributions  of  many  friends,  through 
the  kind  and  effective  instrumentality  of  the  Eev.  E. 
Coleridge.  Since  the  consecration  of  the  cathedral 
another  stone  church  has  been  built  in  S.  John's,  equally 
correct  in  arrangement,  and  complete  in  furniture,  with 
open  benches  too,  though  unhappily  the  principal  part 
of  the  clergyman's  stipend,  with  the  other  expenses  of 
the  church,  can  only  be  provided  by  letting  the  seats. 

The  old  churchyard  having  been  closed,  and  interments 
in  it  prohibited  by  the  Legislature,  we  Ldve  now  a  beautiful 
'Cemetery,'  conveniently  situated,  solely  for  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  An  appropriate  chapel  has  been 
erected  in  it,  by  the  pious  generosity  of  an  individual, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  consecrating  on  the  last  day 
of  1859. 

There  are  twenty-nine  '  Parsonage-houses  * — two  on  the 
Labrador,  and  twenty-seven  (including  my  own  residence) 
in  Newfoundland — finished  and  occupied,  an  increase  of 
seventeen  since  1844 ;  three  others  have  been  commenced, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  fishery,  are  advanc- 
ing, if  advancing  at  all,  very  slowly.  All  (one  in  S.  John's 
excepted)  are  of  wood,  my  own  residence  among  the  rest, 
which  was  built  for,  and  still  is,  or  is  called,  the  Eectory- 
house,  though,  in  fact,  there  is  neither  rectory  nor  parish 
in  Newfoundland.  (In  this  respect  Newfoundland  is 
merely  a  Missionary  Station.)  I  have  obtained  by  purchase 
comfortable  houses  (one  of  stone)  for  the  incumbents  of 
tlie  other  two  churches  in  S.  John's.    The  land  attached 
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to  the  parsonage-houses  serves,  in  general,  only  for  a  poor 
garden ;  in  a  few  cases,  seven  or  eight,  there  is  sufficient 
pasturage  for  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep  in  summer.  Beyond 
this  the  glebes  are  of  no  value. 

I  come  at  last  to  the  number  and  maintenance  of  the 
'Clergy.'  But  before  entering  directly  upon  that  part  of 
the  subject,  I  may  be  permitted,  or  rather  am  in  duty 
bound,  as  one  of  the  stipendiaries  of  the  Society,  to  state 
that  I  have  been  enabled  in  my  little  Church  ship,  the 
munificent  gift  of  my  friend  the  present  Primus  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  to  perform,  myself,  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  missionary  work ;  having  many  times 
visited  almost  every  harbour  and  inhabited  island  in  and 
around  Newfoundland  and  on  the  Labrador,  to  the  distanc^ 
of  500  miles  from  S.  John's.  In  these  voyages  I  have 
ministered  in  many  settlements  never  before  visited  by 
any  clergyman  of  our  Church,  and  to  people  who  had 
never  seen  a  clergyman  or  place  of  pubUc  worship.  I 
have  celebrated  on  board  (besides  the  Order  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  with  Sermons)  all  the  holy  offices  of 
the  Church — Baptisms,  Confirmations,  Holy  Communions, 
and  Marriages— and  many  times  gone  in  procession  with 
a  congregation  in  boats  from  the  Church  ship  to  consecrate 
grave-yards,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  great  expense  of 
these  voyages,  for  which  no  special  provision  is  made,  I 
cannot  accomplish  one  more  frequently  than  every  second 
year ;  and  I  desire  distinctly  to  state,  and  pray  that  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  without  the  aid  of  the  Society, 
which  I  receive  as  part  of  my  yearly  stipend,  I  never  could 
have  used  my  Church  ship  at  all,  and  none  of  the  llessed 
results  (if  I  may  venture  so  to  speak)  of  my  Visitations 
would  have  been  attained.  In  the  intermediate  years  I 
journey  to  Bermuda  vid  Halifax  (1,300  miles),  and 
occasionally  the  Hawk  has  come  to  carry  me  back  to 
Newfoundland.     Having  been,  like  myself,  employed  in 
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less  important  service  for  several  years,  before  being 
presented  for  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Newfoundland, 
my  ship  begins,  with  the  skipper,  to  fei  I  and  show  the 
effects  of  wear  and  tear,  and  of  en(X)nnters,  not  unfrequent, 
with  rocks  and  shoals,  and  itc  It  is  a  wonder  of  mercy 
that  both  are  yet  preserved,  and  pr^^pared,  or  preparing,  if 
it  please  God,  for  further  service.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  no  endowment  or  allowance  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  good  Church  ship ;  and  with  a  less  income,  or 
larger  expenses,  than  mine  (for  while  my  income  is  ample, 
my  personal  expenses,  being  unmarried,  are  few),  my 
successor  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  prosecute  these 
voyages  of  Visitation. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  (September,  1864)  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  forty-six  clergymen,  holding 
my  licence,  two  of  whom  are  wholly,  and  two  partially, 
engaged  in  tuition.  Of  these  forty-six  only  one  is 
supported  by,  or  receives  assistance  from,  any  Society 
but  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Of  the 
remaining  forty-five,  thirty  only  are  on  the  Society's  list, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  salaries  is  3,321/.  In 
Bermuda,  only  one  remains  in  connection  with  the  Society, 
receiving  60Z.  It  appears  then  that,  while  the  number  of 
clergy  in  Newfoundland  has  increased  from  twenty  on  the 
Society's  list  (in  1844)  or,  including  deacon-schoolmasters, 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-six,  the  payments  by  the  Society 
have  diminished  from  3,550/.  to  3,321/.,  and  in  Bermuda 
from  230/.  to  60/.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  increase  of 
clergy  with  the  reduction  of  payments  will  suffice  to  show 
that  considerable  exertions  have  been  made,  with  commen- 
surate success,  to  obtain  contributions,  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  from  the  members  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese, 
and  to  lessen  the  demands  upon  the  Society.  But  the 
average  of  payments  to  the  thirty  missionaries  (about 
110/.)  does  not  by  any  means  exhibit  the  progress  and 
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extent  of  the  reduction  of  the  Society's  allowance  to  the 
missionaries.  There  are  sixteen  clergymen  in  Newfoundland 
receiving  no  allowance  or  assistance  from  the  Society. 
Of  the  thirty  still  assisted,  four  remain  of  those  for  whom 
Bishop  Spencer  obtained  200/.  per  annum,  and  two  for 
whom  he  obtained  150/. ;  but,  since  1844  no  missionary 
has  been  appointed  with  more  than  100/.,  one  receives 
75/.,  and  two  only  50/." 


It  was  not,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  until  the 
month  of  March  in  the  year  1864  that  the  bishop  was  enabled 
to  reach  Bermuda,  where  he  was  much  engaged  in  pastoral, 
as  well  as  distinctly  episcopal,  work.  He  was  yet  again 
to  cross  swords  with  an  assailant  in  England ;  but  on  this  \ 
occasion  he  occupied  different  ground  altogether  frOm  that 
on  which  he  had  before  taken  his  stand.  A  young  man 
writing  to  a  London  newspaper  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
*"A  Town  Clergyman,"  had  exaggerated  the  hardships  of 
Newfoundland,  and  largely  understated  the  amount  of 
assistance  and  sympathy  which  the  Church  and  colony  had  ' 
received  from  England.  The  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  a  particular  clergyman  revealed 
the  author  as  the  son  of  the  worthy  man  whose  woes  he 
^ad  pathetically  depicted.  Exaggeration  was  always 
hateful  to  the  bishop,  rigidly,  sternly  truthful  as  he  was 
in  thought  as  well  as  word :  and  although  he  had  himself 
been  highly  extolled  by  the  anonymous  writer,  he  expressed 
his  shame — his  pain — at  "the  indecent  reflections"  of 
"  this  young  man."  He  refused  to  have  his  own  life  de- 
scribed as  "one  of  unremitting  self-denial,"  and  declared 
that  he  had  every  comfort  which  an  unmarried  man,  without 
family,  could  desire,  "  more,  I  can  truly  say,  than  I  either 
desire  or  deserve,"  while  in  respect  of  health  and  strength 
he  avowed  that  no  country  in  the  world  was  more  favoured 
than  much-misrepresented  Newfoundland, 
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He  arranged  to  leave  Bermuda  on  April  16,  hoping  to 
reach  Halifax  on  the  20th,  and  thence  to  Newfoundland  in 
time  for  the  Trinity  Ordination.  "  Men !  men !  men ! "  was 
his  earnest  cry  just  now ;  and  on  March  18  he  wrote  to 
England : — "  A  good  clergyman,  or  a  kind  letter,  or  what 
is  better  stiU,  both  together,  sent  by  the  Cunard  steamer, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  addressed  to  me  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  would,  please  God,  meet  me  there  on  my  way  to 
S.  John's,  and  make  my  return  more  comfortable  to  myself 
and  more  acceptable  to  my  friends." 

The  "  good  clergyman  "  came  in  this  year,  although  not 

so  early  as  was  desired :  this  was  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Kelly, 

who  having  been  for  nine  years  the  coadjutor-bishop,  has 

now  succeeded  to  the  labours  of  his  saintly  predecessor. 

This  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  a  very  trying  year — a 

year  of  bad  fisheries,  of  unusual  storms,  and  consequently 

of  excessive  poverty :  another  was  found  in  the  report  of  the 

Rev.  R  Temple,  who  had  commenced  his  labours  in  White 

Bay.    It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  offer  of  this 

young  missionary  to  attempt  to  plant  a  station  on   so 

dreary  a  coast  had  afforded  the  bishop  much  satisfaction, 

and  that  feeling  must  have  been  heiohtened  when  he  could 

gather  from  Mr.  Temple's  diary  the  patient  spirit  in  which 

he  was  setting  about  his  work  among  a  people  who,  but 

for  his  self-sacrifice,  would  have  continued  to  be  without 

any  religious  teaching.     Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Temple 

commenced  his  work : — 

"  Sunday,  July  10. 

"First  day  of  real  ministerial  work  at  White  Bay. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  had  a  Sunday  school  of  eleven 
young  persons.  I  explained  the  lesson  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible;  for  everything  must  be  done  here 
'  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line ;  *  and  this,  not  only 
with  the  children,  but  with  the  grown-up  people  also.  At 
eleven,  we  went  to  church — that  is,  we  placed  a  table  on 
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one  side  of  the  kitchen,  and  on  one  side  of  this  I  stood 
to  conduct  the  service.  But  how  was  I  to  have  the 
Church-prayers  with  a  congregation  unable  to  read,  and 
ignorant  when  to  stand,  sit,  or  kneel  ?  However,  I  believe 
there  are  few  difficulties  which  patience  and  time  will  not 
surmount:  so  for  the  present  I  was  contented  to  say, 
*  stand  up,'  or  'sit  down;'  and,  happily,  I  found  one 
woman  able  to  read  a  little,  and  accustomed  to  attend 
church  sometimes.  All  joined  in  what  they  could — the 
Confession,  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Amens.  The  sermons, 
if  not  elaborate,  if  spoken  as  the  thoughts  came,  in  the 
easiest  words,  yet  found  their  way,  I  hope,  to  the  hearts 
and  understandings  of  the  hearers.  In  the  afternoon  I 
had  two  baptisms." 

Nor  was  this  a  singular  instance  of  devout  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  who  were  either  trained  by  the  bishop 
for  their  work  or  attracted  to  the  diocese  by  the  example 
of  his  own  apostoHc  labours.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Newfoundland  Church  Society  in  this  year  the  bishop  had 
the  satisfaction  of  presenting  the  following  account  of  the 
labours  of  another  of  his  clergy  at  Moreton's  Harbour. 
The  report  was  dated  April  14,  1864 :  probably  there  is 
nothing  exceptional  in  its  contents,  but  it  serves  to  bring 
before  us  the  conditions  under  which  pastoral  labour  is 
conducted  in  this  diocese : — 

"  I  was  appointed  to  this  mission  in  June  last.  Upon 
my  arrival  I  was  anxious  to  visit  the  remoter  stations, 
which  can  only  be  visited  during  the  summer  months,  but 
there  appeared  then  not  the  slightest  chance  of  my  doing 
so.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ice  float- 
ing about,  navigation  was  suspended  until  nearly  the  middle 
of  July.  One  morning  I  discovered  the  tall  masts  of  a 
man-of-war  lying  at  anchor  in  our  little  harbour.  I  found 
that  it  was  the  steamship  Vtsiivius,  and  that  her  captain 
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had  taken  refuge,  being  unable  to  proceed  northward,  in 
this  haven.  Having  expressed  my  wishes  to  Captain 
Hamilton  to  visit  the  Cape  Shore,  the  northern  part  of  the 
Bay,  he  very  kindly  offered  to  touch  at  Shoe  Cove  and 
land  me.  This  I  thankfully  and  gratefully  accepted.  On 
Saturday  the  10th,  after  several  delays  through  fog  and 
ice,  I  was  landed  at  Cape  John,  six  miles  from  Shoe 
Cove,  whence  the  coastguard  kindly  conveyed  me  to  my 
destination.  I  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  let  the  good 
people  know  that  there  would  be  Divine  Service  in  their 
new  church  on  the  morrow. 

A  few  words  about  Shoe  Cove  and  its  people.  First 
as  to  the  former.  It  presents  a  barren  and  inhospitable 
appearance.  Huge  rocks  rise  almost  perpendicularly  out 
of  the  deep  green  waters,  and  tower  to  the  height  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sea 
dashes  and  roars  at  the  base  of  these  rocks.  Ashore  we 
find  nothing  which  speaks  a  good  word  for  it.  Here  and 
there  is  a  rough  potato  garden,  or  perhaps  an  apology  for  one. 
It  seems  a  wonder  that  people  can  be  content  to  live  in 
such  a  place.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  all  natural 
attractions,  the  place  has  its  attractions  both  for  the  in- 
habitants and  the  clergyman.  To  the  former  those  deep 
waters  oftentimes  yield  a  rich  harvest.  This  is  the  incen- 
tive to  live  there.  Every  available  spot  of  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  fishermen.  To  the  clergyman  the  attractiveness 
of  Shoe  Cove  is  that  the  people  have  generous  hearts,  and 
right  gladly  welcome  the  messenger  of  good  tidings.  With- 
out any  foreign  aid  they  have  erected  a  church  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  300Z.,  and  a  lay-reader  holding  the  bishop's  licence 
officiates  during  my  absence.  There  are  no  people  in  the 
mission  more  desirous  and  willing  to  contribute  to  their 
clergyman's  support,  and  also  to  subscribe  to  the  local 
charities,  than  these.  During  my  two  sojourns  here  I 
was  highly  gratified  by  observing  the  quiet  and  attentive 
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demeanour  of  the  people  in  church,  and  the  great  reverence 
they  paid  to  the  service.  I  heJd  two  full  services  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  evening  baptized  privately  two  infants. 
On  the  following  day  (Monday)  I  visited  the  daily  school, 
and  found  the  children  progressing  favourably.  Several 
were  able  to  read  with  tolerable  accuracy  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Church 
Catechism.  Low  as  this  standard  of  education  appears  to 
be,  it  is  far  more  advanced  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  when 
scarcely  one  (and,  alas,  perhaps  not  one)  of  the  rising 
generation  could  discern  between  A  and  B.  There  is  work 
— hard  work — to  be  done  here;  rough  ground  to  be 
harrowed,  ere  the  *  word  *  can  be  sown  with  any  success. 

At  noon  I  left  Shoe  Cove,  two  stout  lads  taking  me  in  a 
boat,  for  Eound  Harbour,  calling  at  Beaver  and  Tilt  Cove, 
where  I  said  prayers  and  baptized  two  infants.  As  we 
rowed  into  Bound  Harbour,  Mr.  Coombs,  an  old  English- 
man and  a  very  zealous  churchman,  came  down  to  the 
wharf  and  most  cordially  greeted,  and  at  once  took  me 
to  his  house,  where  I  was  very  hospitably  entertained. 
Next  morning  at  nine  I  held  full  service  in  his  kitchen, 
which  was  crowded  to  excess.  We  then  proceeded,  after 
service,  to  Snook's  Arm,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  where 
I  again  held  divine  service  —  baptized  three  infants 
separately,  and  visited  two  sick  persons.  We  returned 
to  Eound  Harbour,  and  at  7  p.m.  found  a  large  congregation 
assembled,  awaiting  prayers.  Having  again  joined  in  public 
worship,  and  baptized  another  infant,  my  services  were 
required  by  a  couple  desirous  of  being  joined  together  in 
Holy  Matrimony.  After  performing  this  ceremony  1  con- 
cluded the  services  of  the  day  by  family  prayer.  I  was 
tired  and  worn  out.  Next  morning  I  found  it  impossible 
to  get  away  before  I  had  again  held  service ;  and  when  at 
last  I  did  leave,  it  was  with  the  most  pressing  invitation  to 
return  as  speedily  as  possible  and  remain  longer. 
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The  same  welcome  greeted  me  at  Indian  Burying 
Place.  I  held  service  here  in  the  loft  of  a  fish-store. 
The  odour  of  the  fish,  the  heat  of  the  place,  combined  with 
the  mosquito  bites,  rendered  it  anything  but  pleasant  for 
people  or  minister.  I  baptized  several  infants,  and  cele- 
brated divine  service  thrice.  From  Indian  Burying 
Place  I  proceeded  to  Nipper's  Harbour  (so  called,  and 
not  undeservedly,  from  the  numbers  of  mosquitoes  which 
infest  the  place).  This  place  makes  some  pretensions  to 
a  very  snug  little  harbour,  where  vessels  of  a  small  tonnage 
will  find  a  secure  haven.  There  is  also  a  small  church, 
which  has  just  been  completed.  But,  alas !  the  building 
is  far  too  small.  ITie  result  is,  it  is  crowded  to  excess,  and 
some  get  no  admittance,  but  are  obliged  to  stand  outside, 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  I  held  five  full 
services  and  baptized  several  infants,  and  also  did  a  good 
deal  of  pastoral  visiting.  On  the  following  day  (Monday) 
I  contrived  to  visit  Eogue's  Harbour,  where  I  held  service, 
and  in  the  evening  Stocking  Harbour,  hoping  to  be  put  on 
to  the  next  station  the  same  evening.  And  here  such  a 
sense  of  loneliness,  nay  wretchedness,  came  over  me  as 
I  had  never  before  experienced.  Missionary  life  appeared 
to  me  then  in  some  of  its  sterner  realities.  I  was  on  a 
desolate  shore,  with  only  two  or  three  wretched  tilts,  and 
they  more  than  a  mile  apart,  and  a  few  women  and  children, 
all  the  men  save  two  having  gone  out  fishing  for  the  night. 
However,  I  held  service  again.  In  one  of  these  tilts  I 
was  doomed  to  sleep ;  but  sleep — ^that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  mosquitoes  grievously  tormented  me,  so  that 
with  the  grey  dawn  I  rose  from  my  hard  bed  and  wandered 
out  in  the  cool  and  refreshing  morning  breeze.  At  6  A.M., 
I  baptized  an  infant,  and  a  man  and  a  boy  put  me  across 
to  King's  Cove.  Here  I  held  service  and  baptized  an 
infant.  I  hurried  on  to  Three  Arms  Island,  and  the  chief 
planter  did  all  in  his  power  to  further  my  views  by  giving 
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up,  and  preparing,  the  best  room  he  had  in  his  house,  which 
was  soon  crowded  to  excess.  I  did  not  baptize  any  infants 
during  this  service.  Wednesday  came,  and  with  it  a  bright 
day,  and  (as  I  waited  till  the  boats  came  in  from  sea)  I 
had  a  good  congregation.  Several  infants  were  baptized, 
and  I  proceeded  immediately  after  service  to  baptize  one 
privately.  Early  on  Thursday  morning  I  was  roused  by 
my  host,  who  came  to  inform  me  that  the  Trice  Blue 
schooner  was  coming  up  the  harbour,  and  had  sent  a 
boat  ashore  for  me.  I  was  soon  ready  to  join  them,  and 
the  schooner  having  'shortened  her  canvas,*  we  got 
alongside  and  safely  on  board.  Immediately  the  sails 
were  spread  again,  and  away  we  went  at  the  rate  of  ten 
knots  before  a  splendid  breeze.  Little  more  than  an  houi 
had  elapsed  and  we  were  safe  in  Ward's  Harbour.  Most 
of  the  men  had  left  the  day  before  for  the  Labrador,  where 
they  prosecute  the  cod-fisheries  with  much  success.  As 
the  me^i  in  the  harbour  were  very  much  engaged  fhe  day 
I  arrived,  I  deemed  it  better  to  defer  holding  any  service  in 
the  church  until  the  next  day,  employing  the  time  that 
intervened  in  visiting.  Friday  came,  bringing  with  it 
glorious  weather,  and  consequently  my  congregation  was 
very  much  larger  than  I  had  anticipated.  Morning  and 
afternoon  service  —  at  the  latter  several  infants  were 
4l)aptized,  and  there  would  have  been  many  more  had  the 
'parents  been  at  home.  At  i  A.M.  I  left  in  a  large  boat 
for  Leading  Tickles  (a  distance  of  fourteen  miles),  and 
arrived  at  noon,  tired  and  hungry,  having  had  a  short 
night's  rest  and  no  breakfast  before  I  started.  Held 
service  at  5  p.m.  the  same  day  (Festival  of  S.  James)  in 
the  church,  and  twice  the  following  day,  with  several 
baptisms  and  one  churching. 

Monday  I  was  not  well,  but  the  following  day  pubhed 
on  to  'New  Bay  Head,  where  I  had  service  and  some  more 
baptisms.    So  much  exposure,  little  rest,  hard  duty  and 
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oftentimes  want  of  proper  nourishment,  tell  on  us.  Early 
the  next  morning  my  slumber  was  disturbed  by  the  an- 
nouncement '  Crew  ready,  Sir.*  A  row  of  twelve  miles  is 
again  before  me,  but  it  is  soon  accomplished,  and  I  am  once 
more  safely  landed  at  Exploit's  Burnt  Island.  I  held  ser- 
vice in  the  church  at  6  p.m.,  and  on  the  following  day  at  11 
A.M.,  when  I  had  two  baptisms,  and  at  6  p.m.  called  at  Black 
Island,  held  service  and  baptized  one  infant.  A  crew  put 
me  on  to  Moreton's  Harbour,  and  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  three  weeks  I  was  restored  in  safety  to  my  own  home. 

A  recruit  of  three  weeks  was  all  that  I  took,  and  seizing 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  a  schooner  in  the  bay,  I 
determined  to  visit  my  flock  without  any  delay.  I  was 
eight  weeks  accomplishing  this  second  Visitation.  This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  I  was  not,  as  before,  set  down  at 
the  extreme  point  of  my  mission,  but  had  to  get  there  as 
best  I  could,  and  partly  because  my  visit  in  each  place  was 
longer,  and  because  I  found  out  several  places  where  I 
ought  to  have  called  before ;  and  lastly,  because  the  weather 
was  more  boisterous  (for  the  season  was  somewhat  advanced 
when  I  returned). 

At  present  the  prospect  appears  miserable.  The  whole 
of  Notre  Dame  Bay  at  this  moment  presents  the  most 
gloomy  scene.  Miles  and  miles  of  ice — ^nowhere  a  drop  of 
water  to  be  seen — and  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
— some  burning — others  thrown  out  on  the  ice — many  more 
disabled — is  all  that  meets  the  eye.  Crew  after  crew  are 
constantly  arriving,  having  abandoned  their  vessels,  seeking 
an  asylum  ashore.  From  what  I  am  told,  I  fear  this  spring 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  disastrous  ever  known.  No  seals 
have  been  caught!  The  number  of  wrecks  far  exceeds 
that  of  1862." 

The  mention  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  report'  of  the 
utter  failure  of  the  fisheries  is  confirmed  by  tli^  bishop, 
who  wrote  in  much  grief,  at  this  time,  of  the  misery  and 
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privation  entailed  on  the  people,  especially  in  the  out-har- 
bours. The  steamers  which  had  recently  taken  the  place 
of  sailing  vessels  in  the  seal-fishery  came  in  very  late,  but 
without  any  seals :  they  had  been  blocked  in  the  ice  until 
the  crews  were  nearly  starved,  and  their  wives  and  families 
on  shore  were  in  a  corresponding  condition. 

The  manner  of  life  which  prevails  among  the  fishermen 
is  fatal  to  thrift  and  prudence.  The  prevalence  of  what  is 
known  in  England  as  the  "  truck  system,"  must  keep  the 
people  always  in  debt.  The  system,  however,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  who  has  been  quoted  more  than  once  in 
these  pages,  and  this  is  what  Colonel  Macrae  says  of  it :  * — 

"  The  merchant  is  really  no  merchant  here ;  that  is,  no 
fair  speculator ;  he  is  simply  a  great  commercial  gambler. , 
The  planter  or  middleman  imitates  his  superior  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  the  ignorant  fisherman  follows  suit  as  a  matter  of 
course.  This  system  of  trade,  between  the  supplier  and 
supplied,  began  in  the  first  days  of  the  settlement  as  a 
fishing  colony,  when  goods,  only  to  be  procured  from  a  few 
rich  merchants  at  the  summer  stations,  were  necessarily 
taken  in  advance  by  the  fishermen;  and  unhappily,  the 
same  plan  of  barter  still  exists,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
morality  and  prosperity  of  the  community.  In  short,  the 
workman  eats  his  bread  before  it  is  earned  by  the  sweat  of 
•his  brow,  and  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  arrive  at  the  result  of 
such  a  plan.  ...  In  the  spring,  before  the  seal-fishery 
commences — in  May,  when  the  cod  are  coming  in — ^in 
November,  no  matter  whether  the  season  has  been  favour- 
able or  not — the  fisherman  must  have  supplies  for  his 
family:  his  children  must  be  fed.  The  merchant  once 
embarked  in  such  a  business,  has  no  choice  but  to  continue, 
or  to  lose  all.  He  must  therefore  charge  awful  profits  to 
remunerate  himself  against  such  an  awful  risk." 

A  clergyman  in  the  diocese  writes : — "  The  risk  of  not 
*  Lost  Amid  the  Fogs,  p.  94. 
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being  paid  is  so  great,  that  the  merchant  charges  enormous 
rates  for  his  articles ;  if  he  collects  two-thirds,  or  even  half, 
he  does  remarkably  well.  Thus  one  man  pays  up  his 
account  full  rates,  and  another  man  pays  nothing ;  one  man 
pays  two-thirds,  another  one-third ;  so  that,  to  use  a  familiar 
Newfoundland  expression, '  The  honest  man  pays  for  the 
rogue.* " 

Those  of  the  steamers  which  escaped  came  into  harbour 
in  June,  but  the  bishop  wrote : — "  One  had  been  lying  on 
a  pan  of  ice  for  weeks,  the  crew  in  her,  or  rather  with  her, 
as  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  she  was  lying  on  hei 
side,  and  when  they  got  her  off  she  was  100  miles  from 
shore.  Of  the  vessels  destroyed,  some  were  crushed,  it  is 
said,  under  the  men's  feet,  others  were  rafted  over  by  the 
ice  and  submerged  bodily.  The  men  in  some  cases  had  to 
walk  several  miles  across  the  ice  to  join  other  vessels." 

How  distressing  these  events  were  to  the  bishop  and  clergy 
who  desired  to  make  their  own  the  calamities  which  befell 
their  flocks,  may  well  be  imagined :  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  the  Governor  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  hur  dlia- 
tion,  in  which  to  implore  the  Almighty  to  relieve  the  famine 
(for  it  amounted  to  famine)  which  afflicted  the  land.  It 
serves  to  show  the  succession  of  calamities  under  which 
the  land  lay  if  it  is  mentioned  that  this  was  the  second 
occasion  in  two  years  on  which  such  a  day  had  been  observed 
by  the  joint  authority  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

As  early  in  1865  as  it  was  possible  to  attempt  naviga- 
tion another  clergyman  was  sent  to  the  mission  at  Forteau 
on  the  Labrador  which  for  a  long  winter  had  been  vacant;  and 
at  his  wonted  time  the  bishop  himself  set  sail,  this  year 
intending  to  visit  the  north-east  coast,  specially  the  newly 
founded  mission  of  White  Bay  and  the  Labrador.  His  ex- 
periences afloat  and  ashore  are  given  with  much  more  sim- 
plicity in  his  own  language,  than  could  be  attained  by  a 
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summary  made  by  another  hand.    The  following  letter  was 
written  when  the  Hawk  was  homeward-bound : — 


*♦  Tub  Chuuch  Ship,  "Wuitk  Bay,  1805. 

"Mr.  Temple's  people  are  all  fishermen,  and  most  of 
them  of  the  very  poorest  class,  very  much  owing  to  their 
ignorance  and  want  of  forethought.  They  are  scattered  in 
different  and  distant  harbours,  two,  three,  or  four  families 
in  each,  along  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  coast. 
Nearly  all  are  professed  members  of  our  Church.  Generally 
for  four  months,  and  frequently  for  five  or  six  months,  the 
bays  are  full  of  ice.  Mr.  Temple  visits,  as  he  can,  each 
harbour  in  succession,  and  remains  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
each,  content  with  such  lodging  and  fare  as  the  fisherman's 
hut  can  supply,  and  during  his  stay  instructing  both  old 
and  young  in  '  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.' 
I  joined  Mr.  Temple  the  first  week  in  July,  and  with  him 
on  board  my  Church  ship  visited  every  harbour  in  his 
mission,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  four  graveyards 
in  different  parts  of  the  mission  decently  fenced  and  pre- 
pared for  consecration,  and  in  two  harbours  veil-ordered 
candidates  for  Confirmation  (eight  in  one  and  eighteen  in 
the  other).  Mr.  Temple  is  now  thinking  of  extending  his 
visit  to  Quirpon  (the  extreme  northern  point  of  New- 
^  ibundland),  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  more  of  coast, 
containing  many  inhabited  harbours,  equally  destitute  of 
spiritual  supervision  and  supply.  His  chief  aim  and 
object  are  to  make  these  poor  neglected  people  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
things  which  every  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe 
for  his  soul's  health,  untU  some  better,  i.e.  more  constant, 
provision  can  be  made,  which  is  much  to  be  desired.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Eule  has  only  this  year  gone  to  his  mission.  He 
will  have  in  some  respects  a  more  difficult  work  than  Mr. 
Temple's,  as  many  of  his  flock  are  Presbyterians  (Free 
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Kirk),  and  there  are  also  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  many 
Boman  Catholics.  A  kind  lady  in  Jersey,  who  has  largely 
assisted  the  clergy  and  their  flocks  on  the  Labrador,  has 
put  into  my  hands  money  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Since  visiting  White  Bay,  I  have  been  along  the  whole 
coast  of  Labrador  in  the  Battle  Harbour  and  Forteau 
Missions,  and  celebrated  divine  service  in  sixteen  different 
harbours.  In  Battle  Harbour  I  consecrated  a  new  church 
and  held  Confirmation." 

The  voyage  ended  October  15th,  having  extended  to 
the  Labrador  and  north-east  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Six 
churches  and  eleven  graveyards  were  consecrated,  and 
Confirmation  was  administered  in  thirty-two  settlements. 
With  the  winter  of  1865-6,  the  bishop  was  again  due  at 
Bermuda,  and  the  present  visit  was  one  of  unusual  im- 
portance. The  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Seymour 
will  show  how  keen  was  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  how  intelligent  his 
criticisms  on  the  literature  and  doings  of  the  period : — 

**  Bebmttda,  Feb.  7, 1866. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — In  the  remote  Bermudas  (which  Her 
Majesty's  mails  reach  only  once  a  month)  I  generally  find, 
or  make  leisure,  for  discharging  some  arrears  of  corre- 
spondence. Not  that  i  have  nothing  or  little  to  do,  in  this 
smallest  and  most  quiet  of  colonies  (in  which  there  are  only 
nine  parishes  and  ten  churches,  five  rectors,  and  in  all  eight 
clergymen),  but  the  work  is  not  so  pressing  or  the  inter- 
ruptions so  frequent,  as  in  the  larger  and  more  unsettled 
part  of  the  diocese ;  and  the  longer  interval  between  the 
arrival  of  the  foreign  mail  lessens  another  occasion  of 
anxious  and  laborious  employment.  It  is  now  just  a  year 
since  I  received  the  last  of  your  kind  and  acceptable 
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communicatlotiD,  which  I  can  assure  you  (however 
appearances  may  be  against  me)  I  always  hail  wUh 
pleasure  and  thankfulness  on  many  accounts,  not  the  least 
important  of  which  is  the  additional  interest  they  give  to 
your  addresses  and  speeches  in  Convocation,  as  reported  in 
the  Guardian.  I  feel  that  it  is  very  specially  kind  in  you, 
while  you  have  so  many  important  subjects  and  objects 
which  you  are  so  zealously  and  usefully  discussing  and 
promoting  in  and  for  the  Church  at  homo,  to  bestow  any 
tliought,  and  much  more  any  time  and  labour,  on  me  and 
my  small  work.  And  I  am  always  thankful  for  the  in- 
formation and  instruction  I  derive  from  your  reports  &M 
remarks.  Among  the  last  of  your  public  speeches,  which 
I  have  seen,  was  that  on  utilizing  the  cathedrals,  which 
entirely,  I  think,  agrees  with  my  views  of  what  should  be' 
done,  where  the  cathedral  staff  is  capable  and  the  bishop 
has  the  necessary  means  and  powers.  But  a  still  greater 
desideratum,  as  it  appears  to  me  (though  perhaps  I  shall 
be  accused  of  thinking  too  much  of  my  own  order)  is  an 
increase  of  the  episcopate.  If  I,  in  my  small  (though  in  one 
respect  very  wide)  sphere,  find  it  impossible  to  give  that 
attention  to  the  clergy  and  their  congregations  (for  the 
people  are  my  chief  care  and  concern)  which  they  desire 
and  deserve,  how  can  bishops  with  800  or  1,000  clergy, 
and  nearly  twice  as  many  congregations,  not  sink  under 
the  care  and  responsibility ;  or  how  can  they  but  expect 
that  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  will  arise  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them,  even  though  they  might  give 
such  an  account  of  their  labours  and  sufferings,  as  we  read 
in  the  Epistle  of  last  Sunday  morning  ?  for  even  the  holy 
Apostle's  *  more  abundant  labours'  with  prayers  and  fastings 
could  not  prevent  the  interference  and  intrusion,  and  the 
consequent  separation  and  opposition.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  case  is  in  England  (I  should  very  much  like  to  know) ; 
but  I  believe  in  all  the  colonies,  certainly  in  the  North 
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American,  tlie   Methodists    increase   more   rapidly  than 
the  Church  people.    The  Congregationalists  decline  and 
diminish.    The  Presbyterians  do  not  proselytize  (though  I 
believe  the  Free  Kirk  prey  upon  the  Established  Churcli 
much  as  the  Methodists  do  on  us,  with  the  same  profession 
of  no  difference).     The  Romanists  gain  only  by  marriage, 
and  the  influence  oi  wives  upon  their  husbands,  or  husbands 
upon  their  wives ;  but  what  they  gain  they  keep,  and 
generally  the  children  go  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  parent, 
whether  father  or  mother,  merely,  I  believe,  because  the 
zeal  in  spirit  is  on  that    side.    The  Baptists  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  very  powerful,  but  happily 
there  are  none,  or  at  least  no  congregation  of  them,  in  my 
diocese — a  wonderful  circum  stance, "  and  no  less  wonderful 
comfort.    I  read  with  anxiety  and  alarm  the  proceedings 
(as   reported    or    exhibited   in    the   Guardian)    of    the 
ritualist    and    anti-ritualist    parties  ;     and     my    friend 
Chancellor  Massingberd  gives  me  in  a  letter  a  description 
of  what  he  saw  in  a  church  in  London,  at  which  I  hardly 
knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.    Yet  much  more  do  I 
deplore — because  the  error  (as  it  seems  to  me)  is  in  itself 
so  much  greater,  though  perhaps  in  its   effects  not    so 
injurious — the  teaching  of  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  those  who  sympathize  with  him,  who  tells  us 
(or,  what  is  worse,  his  disciples)  that  *  the  fact  that  the 
whole  Christian  world  has  altered  the  creed  of  Nicsea  and 
broken  the  decree  of  Ephesus '  (both  which  assertions  are 
incorrect)  is  a  decisive  proof  that  common  sense  after  all 
is  the  supreme  arbiter  and  corrective,  even  of  Oecumenical 
Councils.      Here  again  if  the  matter  were  not   so  grave 
and  sacred,  one  would  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  combi- 
nation of  ignorance  and  conceit.     There  can,  of  course, 
be  no  question  but  the  Professor,  *  after  all  *  considers  his 
own  common  sense  the  supreme  arbiter  and  corrective  c  ? 
(Ecumenical  Councils !     Quorsum  hcec  tam  putida  tendunt  I 
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How  long  will  it  be  before  common  sense  is  made  tlie 
arbiter  and  corrective  of  Holy  Scripture — if  it  be  not  so 
reputed  already  ?  Can  Colenso's  discoveries  be  more  sad 
or  strange  ?  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  read  a  line 
of  his  now  (I  believe)  voluminous  works,  having  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  examine  them  carefully;  and 
thinking  it  worse  than  useless  to  fill  my  mind  with  doubts 
and  difiQculties,  which  it  might  require  more  time  and 
learning  than  I  command  to  remove  or  resolve,  though 
it  is  very  easy  to  discover  or  create  them.  I  must  believe 
that  they  have  been  sufficiently  answered,  as  far  as 
necessary,  or  practicable,  considering  the  antiquity  of  the 
record,  and  the  impossibility  of  comparing  it  with  any 
contemporary  testimony  or  composition. 

These  circumstances — I  mean  the  strange  novelties  in 
practice,  and  the  bold  innovations  in  doctrine — make  me 
shrink  from  a  much  desired  visit  to  my  Fatherland  and 
Mother  Church,  even  more  than  the  repulsive  reflections 
upon  colonial  bishops,  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  flocks, 
far  more  than  for  their  own  pleasure,  seek  comfort  and 
counsel  of  or  among  their  kinsmen  after  the  flesh  and 
brethren  in  the  faith." 

On  Easter  Tuesday  the  bishop  delivered  his  Charge  to 
the  Bermuda  clergy,  not  concealing  his  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  the  Church  was  neither  gratifjdng  nor 
encouraging.  The  possible  action  of  the  Legislature  on 
whom  the  continuance  of  the  clerical  incomes  depended, 
the  temptation  of  the  clergy  to  falter  in  their  testimony 
and  to  emasculate  their  teaching— the  growth  of  Wesley- 
anism,  in  no  degree  lightening  the  burden  of  the  clergy, 
while  its  very  increase  testified  to  the  insufficiency  of  their 
numbers — ^the  position  of  the  coloured  population,  the 
state  of  the  Sunday  Schools — ^the  lax  customs  prevailing 
in  regard  to  the  celebration  of  marriages — ^which  were 
celebrated  in  private  houses,  at  uncanouical  hours  and  by 
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the  licence  of  the  Governor,  weighed  heavily  on  the  bishop's 
heart  and  led  him  to  ask,  "  Is  all  Church  feeling  to  die  out 
in  Bermuda  ? "  Leaving  matters  of  strictly  local  interest, 
the  bishop  alluded  to  the  recently  condemned  works  of 
Dr.  Colenso,  and  "the  kindred  production"  known  as 
Essays  amd  Reviews  ;  but  while  warning  the  clergy  against 
the  denial,  he  bade  them  still  more  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  neglect,  of  the  Eevelation  of  God.  "  I  should 
hardly  know  how  to  congratulate  you  on  the  absence  of 
doubt  and  denial,  if  they  are  prevented  only  by  neglect 
and  indifference." 

Scarcely  less  than  the  sin  of  creating  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties in  respect  of  the  authenticity  and  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  seemed  to  the  bishop  the  sin  of  "  depre- 
ciating the  decrees  of  Councils  and  Synods  by  which  the 
Catholic  Faith  has  been  cleared  and  maintained."  He 
then  alludes  to  what  had  formed  part  of  the  letter  given 
above,  and  writes: — 

"  With  sorrow  and  shame  I  confess  it,  this  error  prevails 
in  the  writings  and  teachings  of  some,  I  cannot  say 
learned,  but,  much  admired  professors  of  my  own  Uni- 
versity. Thus  writes  Professor  Stanley  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Eastern  Church, '  the  fact  (?)  that  the  whole  Christian 
world  has  altered  the  creed  of  Nicsea  and  broken  the 
decree  of  Ephesus,  without  ceasing  to  be  Catholic  or 
Christian,  is  a  decisive  proof  that  common  sense  is,  after 
all,  the  supreme  arbiter  and  corrector  even  of  General 
Councils.'  Common  sense,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  the 
most  uncommon  sense :  but  inasmuch  as  every  man,  or 
surely  every  professor,  is  supposed  to  possess  it,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  would  become  of  our  creeds  and  canons,  if 
the  decrees  of  Councils  and  Synods  were  subject  to  such 
correctives.  To  the  same  Professor  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information  that  the  'Savoy  was  the  cradle  of  the 
English  Liturgy.'     Those  who  remember  the  declaration 
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of  the  Divines  assembled  at  the  Savoy,  on  their  separating, 
re  infectd,  will  acknowledge  that  a  cradle  rocked  by  such 
nurses  would  have  been  a  very  uneasy  one,  and  that  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  would  have  had  small  chance  of 
coming  out  of  it !  I  am  persuaded  that  this  laxity  and 
latitudinarianism,  grounded,  as  they  commonly  are,  upon 
ignorance,  are  offences  but  one  degree  less  injurious,  while 
they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  entertained,  than  the  depre- 
ciation or  disbelief  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  behoves  us 
to  be  on  our  guard  accordingly." 

Returning  to  local  matters,  the  bishop  reprehended 
the  diverse  and  irregular  ways  and  hours  in  which  baptism 
was  administered — the  neglect  of  pastoral  visitation  "  from 
house  to  house  and  from  cabin  to  cabin" — ^the  lack  of  \ 
Church  accommodation  in  consequence  of  seats  being 
frequently  sold — ^the  absence  of  decorum  in  the  conduct  of 
divine  service,  the  condition  of  the  office-books  in  some 
of  the  churches,  and  other  shortcomings.  "I  do  not 
profess,"  he  said, "  to  sympathize  with  that  fear  of  giving 
offence,  specially  in  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  reprove  and 
rebuke,  which  passes  by  faults  and  fn  llings,  or  extenuates 
them  with  an  affectation  of  charity,  where  charity  has  no 
place.  I  venture  to  think,  and  to  say,  that  this  fear  of 
giving  offence,  or,  as  I  would  call  it,  want  of  moral  courage, 
'is  one  of  the  evils  of  this  colony,  which  it  is  your  duty 
both  by  precept  and  example  to  correct." 

Truly  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  the  courageous 
prelate  was  consistent  with  himself:  for  having  thus 
spoken  plainly  unpleasant  truths,  he  concludes  his  Charge 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  I  end  as  I  began :  I  am  not  sanguine :  I  entertain  but 
little  hope  that  all,  or  anything  that  I  have  said,  will  be  of 
use.  I  wish  I  could  have  spoken  better,  and  to  better 
purpose.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  1  had 
spoken  less,  or  less  plainly ;  but  when  the  heart  is  full 
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the  mouth  will  speak — and  mine,  at  least,  will  speak  out. 
I  have  not  refrained,  and  never  will  refrain,  from  telling 
you  your  duties  and  dangers,  your  failings  and  short- 
comings, openly  or  privately,  as  the  occasion  may  require 
and  justify ;  and  if  in  return  I  receive  no  thanks,  but,  as 
it  may  be,  the  reverse,  I  have  the  testimony  of  my  con- 
science that,  next  to  my  care  and  concern  for  your  people, 
and,  let  me  add,  not  the  least  for  the  poor  men  of  colour, 
I  have  no  greater  desire  than  to  be  useful  and  acceptable 
to  you.  In  a  few  days  (if  it  so  please  God)  I  shall  have 
left  you ;  and  I  never  left  you  with  greater  pain  and  reluc- 
tance ;  not  for  any  comfort  or  gratification  I  have  had,  or 
should  expect  to  have,  more  than  usual  (God  knoweth), 
but  because  I  perceive  and  feel,  more  than  ever  before, 
yout  need  of  succour  and  sympathy,  of  help,  direction, 
and  superintendence." 

These  were  friendly  smitings  indeed,  but  the  known 
consistency  of  the  speaker  gained  for  them  an  acceptance 
which  a  bishop  less  courageous,  less  outspoken,  whose  ideal 
was  lower,  and  whose  practice  was  in  keeping  with  such 
ideal,  would  have  looked  for  in  vain. 

In  this  year  (1866),  spite  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  colony  and  diocese,  the  bishop  commenced  an  Endow- 
ment Fund  for  the  Theological  College,  which  from  his 
first  arrival  in  S.  John's  had  been  a  favourite  project.  On 
it  he  had  spent  much  of  his  own  means,  and  still  more  of 
his  time  and  labours ;  for  many  months  at  a  time  he  had 
acted  as  vice-principal  when  the  office  was  vacant  or  the 
holder  of  it  absent  in  England.  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  had  annually  given  the  bishop  300/. 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  institution,  and  with  this  sum 
he  had  wholly  maintained  six  students,  giving  them  food, 
lodging,  and  tuition,  but  always,  it  may  be  supposed, 
contributing  something  considerable  from  his  own  means ; 
the  college  had  now  earned  for  itself  the  respect  and 
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esteem  of  the  diocese ;  each  student  as  he  went  forth  from 
its  walls  well  trained  under  the  bishop's  eye  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  was  an  additional  testimony  to  its  value ; 
and  of  the  present  clergy  of  the  island,  no  small  proportion 
had  been  educated  in  this  modest  college.  In  spite  then 
of  the  inauspicious  circumstances  under  which  the  appeal 
was  made,  the  answer  that  was  given  by  the  laity  was 
unmistakeable  and  hearty ;  the  start  having  been  made  in 
Newfoundland,  the  bishop  came  in  the  autumn  to  England 
to  interest  the  friends  who,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years, 
still  remained  to  him.  In  time  a  total  of  7,500Z.  was 
raised,  which  has  placed  the  institution  on  a  basis  as  firm 
as  an  endowment  can  afford ;  as  long  as  it  honestly  does  its 
work,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  permanence  of  its 
revenue  from  this  source ;  and  when  an  institution  fails  by 
its  use  of  its  funds  to  justify  its  possession  of  them,  it  is 
well  and  righteous  that  the  power  vested  in  all  civil 
governments  should  relieve  it  of  resources  which  are  not 
producing  their  legitimate  results. 

In  this  year  too  he  delivered  his  most  famous  Charge  at 
S.  John's.  Although  written  so  soon  after  the  delivery  of 
his  Charge  at  Bermuda,  and  dealing,  as  was  natural,  with 
the  same  events  of  interest  to  the  whole  Church,  there 
is  only  one  instance  of  repetition,  and  that  evidently  by 
design;  and  in  this  later  utterance,  the  commanding  ability, 
the  practical  wisdom,  and  tolerant  spirit  with  which  he 
dealt  with  questions  that  at  home  almost  rent  the  Church 
in  twain,  must  lead  all  to  regret  that  the  document  was 
not  more  widely  known  in  England.  The  whole  address 
is  so  very  characteristic  of  the  bishop's  character  and 
genius  that  any  memoir  of  his  episcopate  would  be  >yery 
incomplete  which  did  not  notice  it  at  some  length. 

He  began  by  expressing  regret,  that  while  the  subjects 
which  should  engage  the  attention  of  such  an  assembly 
as   a  bishop  and  clergy  in  Visitation  were  now  more 
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numerous  and  of  greater  interest  than  formerly,  his  own 
opportunities  of  studying  and  stating  them  had  been  fewer, 
while  the  manifold  engagements  of  the  clergy  in  their 
secluded  but  extensive  missions  had  given  them  little 
leisure  for  mastering  the  various  questions  of  the  day. 
Describing  the  details  of  his  labours  on  the  Visitation  of 
the  previous  year,  the  bishop  alluded  with  satisfaction  to 
the  number  of  graveyards  which  he  had  consecrated,  no 
fewer  than  four  in  one  mission ;  he  regarded  "  the  desire 
to  set  apart  a  place  for  Christian  burial  as  an  approach  to 
reverence  for  holy  things,  and  to  an  appreciation,  or  at 
least  apprehension,  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come ;  it  is  perhaps 
the  fird  step  to  he  taken  in  outward  things  in  every  new 
mission."  The  incursions  of  Wesleyans,  who,  ashamed  of 
the  position  of  a  sect,  affected,  as  other  sects  have  done 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  title  of  "  Church,"  was  alluded 
to  with  regret,  but  not  without  an  exposure  of  the  worth- 
lessness  and  presumption  of  the  claims  of  this  body  to 
divinely-appointed  orders  and  ordinances.  For  the  avowal 
of  separation  now  made,  but  for  long  desired,  the  bishop  was 
thankful,  "  both  on  account  of  their  congregations  and  our 
own ; — on  account  of  theirs,  because  there  is  more  hope  that 
the  difference,  being  perceived  and  understood,  may  convince 
some  of  their  error  and  danger ;  and  of  ours,  because  none 
can  any  longer  doubt  of  the  character  and  pretensions  of 
modern  Wesleyanism,  or  fail  to  perceive  how  unreal  revivals 
are  but  efforts  to  recruit  or  sustain  an  unreal  Church ;  and 
our  duty  in  regard  c^  both  Wesleyans  and  our  own  con- 
gregations now  is  not  to  prove  that  there  is  a  difference — 
for  that  is  admitted  or  cannot  be  denied — but  to  show  what 
the  difference  is,  and  wherein  consists  the  error  and  danger 
of  the  separation."  On  this  ground  he  bids  the  clergy 
study  the  principles  and  teaching  of  John  Wesley,  and 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  several  degrees  of  departure 
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from  his  injunctions,  by  which  his  nominal  followers  have 
grown  into  "  The  Wesleyan  Church ! " 

For  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  in  his 
diocese  the  bishop  mentioned  (and  the  painful  fact  sup- 
pressed in  his  mind  any  feelings  of  congratulation  at  their 
numerical  increase)  that  they  were  dependent  "upon 
the  shillings  and  pence  of  artizans  and  labourers  in  England, 
collected  by  persons  on  whom  we  have  no  claim,  and  whose 
work  and  labour  of  love  is  performed  in  our  behalf  on  the 
supposition  that  our  congregations  cannot  in  truth  provide 
for  us — tliat  is,  for  themselves.  How  far  that  supposition 
is  correct  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  asked  and 
answered,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  standing  and  prosper 
in  our  work."  | 

In  regard  to  schools  the  bishop  said,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Sunday  schools,  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  they  had  none.  Large  legislative  grants  were 
made  to  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society  year 
after  year  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  "  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  ordered  and  directed  according  to  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  England."  How  far 
that  supposition  was  justified  the  bishop  showed  by  his 
own  experience.  "  I  visited,  as  permitted  by  the  rules  of 
the  Society,  a  school  of  girls ;  was  kindly  and  respectfully 
received  by  the  mistress,  and  was  invited  by  her  to  examine 
a  class;  but  when  I  would  have  gone  forward  for  that 
purpose  (and  there  are  few  duties  in  which  I  take  greater 
pleasure),  the  mistress  informed  me,  very  properly,  that 
the  teacher  of  that  class  belonged  to  the  Wesleyan  Church ! 
What  could  I  do  or  say  ?  Should  I  offend  her  feelings  and 
convictions,  or  forget  my  own  character  and  office?  I 
thought  it  kinder  to  her  and  to  her  pupils,  and  better  and 
safer  for  myself,  to  retire.  I  might,  indeed,  have  asked 
some  questions  in  grammar  or  arithmetic,  or  have  pro- 
pounded some  general  Bible  truths;  but  how  could  I  or 
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any  clergyman,  in  such  circumstances,  have  sustained  the 
character  or  discharged  the  obligations  of  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England?" 

On  the  question,  so  much  debated  since  the  bishop's 
Charge  was  delivered,  of  the  position  of  the  celebrant  at 
the  time  of  consecration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the 
bishop's  views  were  singular.  He  had  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  what  is  known  as  the  "  eastward  position  "  was  the-  ' 
proper  one,  but  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  people  being  able 
to  see  the  manual  acts  of  the  priest.  He  rjaid :  "  The  action 
prescribed  is  one  of  sacred  significance,  and  the  people  may 
desire  and,  I  think,  require  to  see  it  done,"  His  custom 
from  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  hfe  was  to  stand 
facing  east,  but  to  turn  towards  the  people  during  the 
actions  of  breaking  the  bread,  coram  populo,  and  of  taking 
the  cup  into  his  hands.^ 

The  judgments  given  in  England  in  the  Colenso  case, 
which  declared  the  Letters  Patent  creating  dioceses,  or 
appointing  bishops  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
colonies  possessing  independent  legislatures,  to  be  ultra 

^  The  bishop  maintained  his  views  with  much  ability  in  a  correspond- 
ence in  the  Guardian.  Probably  his  practice  was  in  this  respect  singular, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  one  who  was  in  all  things  so  full  of  reverence 
should  have  thought  it  well  to  allow,  and  even  to  encourage,  people  to  gaze 
on  the  manual  acts  of  the  priest  at  this  most  solemn  function.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  opinion  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Bombay, 
who  dealt  some  years  later  (1874)  with  the  same  question : — 

"I  believe  that  the  'eastward  position,'  like  the  use  of  a  special 
vestment,  is  at  once  in  accordance  with  the  Rubric  and  the  most  suitable 
expression  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  priest,  who  thus 
stands  representing^  the  relations  which  he  holds  as  the  leader  and  repre- 
sentative  of  the  people,  going  on  as  if  in  front  of  them  into  God's  presence, 
and  carrying  them,  in  union  with  Christ,  the  sole  High  Priest,  up  to  the 
very  throne  of  God.  And  as  for  the  common  objection  involved  in  the 
phrase  '  turning  his  back  upon  the  people,'  it  is  enough  to  remind  objectors, 
that  colonels  at  the  head  of  their  regiments  cast  no  insult  on  their  soldiers 
when  they  go  before  them,  nor  those  who  head  a  charge,  when  they  show 
the  way  to  those  who  follow  after." 
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vires,  caused  much  consternation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  they  gave  no  alarm  nor 
disquietude.  The  less  a  man  understands  or  realizes  the 
divine  character  of  the  episcopate  and  the  priesthood,  the 
more  prone  he  is  to  seek  for  the  support  and  the  bondage 
of  civil  legislation ;  happily  the  abolition  of  letters  patent, 
now  accomplished,  will  tend  to  lead  such  persons  to 
higher  studies.  How  vain  is  all  secular  legfslation  when  it 
enters  into  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities,  and  even  the  scandals  of  so-called 
judgments,  contradictory  to  each  other  and  in  defiance  of 
the  plain  meaning  of  words,  abundantly  prove;  only  in 
what  is  known  as  consensual  jurisdiction  can  we  hope  to 
find  the  discipline  and  subordination  necessary  for  the  welk 
being  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Feild  was  quite  content  with 
this,  and  conceived  that  he  had  it.  "  On  arriving  in  New- 
foundland," he  said,  "  I  was  owned  and  accepted  by  the 
clergy  as  their  bishop ;  they  submitting  to  me  their  Licences 
and  Letters  of  Orders,  and  renewing  the  promise  of 
canoiiical  obedience;  this,  of  itself,  was  and  is  sufficient; 
I  wanted,  and  want,  no  other  authority.  As  for  the  title, 
the  coercive  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  called,  and  other  matters 
of  that  nature,  said  to  be  improperly  granted  by  the  letters 
patent,  I  require  them  not,  being  well  persuaded  that 
considerations  of  this   kind  did  not  enter  your  mind  in 


making  before  God   and  the 


congregation 


that  solemn 


declaration  and  promise,  the   Lord   being  your  Helper, 
reverently  to  obey  your  Ordinary." 

But  after  an  episcopate  of  twenty-two  years,  the  bishop 
looked  to  other  bonds  which  in  his  case  bound  the  clergy 
to  himself,  and  with  true  feeling  he  added,  "If  I  might 
venture  in  tliis  much  lower  sense  and  application  to  adopt 
the  words  of  an  Apostle,  I  would  say,  'If  I  be  not  a 
bishop  unto  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you.'  To  the 
large  majority  of  you  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in 
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the  Church  of  God  were  committed  by  my  hands.  From 
me  you  received  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  minister  the  Holy  Sacraments  in  the  congregation ; 
and  you  cannot,  I  conceive,  claim  and  maintain  your 
authority,  or  exercise  your  office,  without  a  due  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  source  from  which  they  were  derived, 
both  your  office  and  authority — or  without  a  like  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  obligations,  I  mean,  of  canonical 
obedience  and  submission.  It  would  be  very  grievous  to 
me  to  think  that  I  am  now  addressing  you  as  any  officer 
of  state ;  or  that  you  receive  my  admonitions  and  advice 
only  in  that  light  and  on  that  ground,  or  that  we  require 
or  desire  any  other  bond  of  union  than  that  of  our 
spiritual  relationship." 

Descending  to  lesser  matters,  the  bishop  enjoined  the 
clergy  to  notify,  as  directed  by  the  Eubric,  the  Fasting 
days  as  well  as  the  Festivals  to  be  observed  in  the  week 
following,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that,  as  a  few  years  pre- 
viously Holy-days,  now  so  generally  observed,  were  un- 
noticed, so  in  time  Fast-days  would  be  as  diligently  kept ; 
for  "surely  none  can  suppose  that  any  branches  or 
members  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth  are  entitled, 
and  in  a  condition  to  keep  Holy-days  with  feast  and 
festival,  without  some  corresponding  seasons  of  fast  and 
humiliation." 

On  the  subject  of  Confession,  the  bishop's  words  were 
very  plain  and  definite.  He  reminded  the  clergy  of  the 
invitation  which  they  were  instructed  to  make  when  giving 
warning  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
"  I  need  scarcely  add,"  he  said,  "  we  are  equally  bound  to 
hear  and  consider  the  grief  of  aU  who  come  in  answer  to 
that  invitation.  It  is  not  with  you  a  question  of  opinion, 
or  of  choice,  but  of  duty;  and  shame  to  that  minister 
who  through  ignorance  or  indifference  shrinks  from  or 
neglects  it.     Does  anyone  who  has  received  the  authority 
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atKi*.  commission  hesitata  in  misconceived  humility — 
thinking  rather  of  himself  than  his  Master,  or  of  his  own 
ability  or  inability  rather  than  of  the  gift  and  grace  of 
God, — does  any  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  hesitate,  in  his 
Master's  name,  to  absolve  the  penitent  ? — and  does  he  think 
nothing  of  pronouncing  over  the  child  conceived  and  born 
in  sin,  *  I  baptize  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  th<^  Holy  Ghost  *  ?  Is  it  so  much  more 
presumptuous,  when  the  same  Lord  has  given  us  the  com- 
mission to  say,  *  I  absolve  thee  *  ?  Did  not  the  same  Lord 
who  said  to  his  Apostles,  *  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations  baptizing  them,*  say  also  to  them,  the  same 
Apostles,  *  "Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them'?" 

With  regard  to  the  "  Ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of' 
the  Ministers  thereof,"  the  bishop  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  "  the  intention,  or  rather  perhaps  the  wish,  of 
those  who  undertook  the  last  revision  of  the  Prayer-book 
to  restore  the  symbolical  ornaments  of  the  church,  and 
appropriate  habits  of  the  clergy,  specially  in  the  chancel 
and  ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion."  On  this 
vexed  question,  to  which  he  ascribed  much  less  importance 
than  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  this  country,  the  bishop 
commended  the  counsels  of  him  "  whose  white  stole  now 
hangs — shall  I  say  mourns  ? — over  his  vacant  stall  in  the 
church  which  he  biult  by  the  proceeds  of  that  book, 
from  which  thousands  have  learnt,  and  thousands  in  gene- 
rations to  come  shall  learn,  to  value  and  honour  more  and 
more  all  our  Services  for  the  Christian  year.  Hear  his 
words,  among  the  last  which  he  wrote  and  published, — *  On 
these  and  all  like  matters  we  shall  perhaps  do  well  to 
accept  the  counsel  of  our  Church  in  her  first  reformed 
Liturgy  concen\ing  another  main  point  of  Christian  disci- 
pline :  Such  as  are  satisfied  with  the  more  modern  and 
plainer  ritual  not  to  be  offended  with  them  that  adopt  the 
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more  ornate  and  symbolical  requirements  of  the  Eubric; 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  find  comfort  and  edification 
in  the  ceremonies,  to  bear  with  their  brethren,  who,  for 
various  reasons,  think  best  to  dispense  with  them  for  the 
present.' " 

Ad  has  been  already  mentioned,  late  in  the  year  1866 
the  bishop  came  to  England.  He  was  a  passenger  on 
board  the  Great  Eastern  steamer,  which  had  laid  the 
Telegraphic  Cable  of  1866,  and  recovered  and  completed 
the  cable  of  1865.  He  preached  a  sermon  on  board,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  and  the  other  directors 
of  the  Telegraph  Company,  the  subject  being  The  dangers 
of  man's  wisdom  and  knowledge.  His  days  in  this  country- 
were  incessantly  occupied  with  travelling  and  correspond- 
ence ;  for  although  it  was  hateful  to  him  to  stand  on  a 
platform,  and  he  much  preferred  preaching  in  a  village 
church,  or  talking  to  a  few  people  in  a  schoolroom,  yet 
in  this  instance  the  interests  of  his  diocese  were  concerned, 
and  he  refused  no  possible  invitations ;  he  did  not  shrink 
from  preaching  in  cathedrals  and  large  churches,  with  the 
pecuniary  results  already  ir  jntioned,  and  much  sympathy 
was  thus  evoked  for  the  diocese  in  which  he  had  laboured 
so  continuously. 

In  December  of  this  year  he  held  an  Ordination  for  the 
Diocese  of  Exeter,  at  the  request  of  the  aged  Bishop 
Phillpotts. 


I' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

[1867-1871.] 

**  Plain  his  garb, 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
For  Sabbath  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark." 

W0RD8WOKTH. 

During  his  sojourn  in  this  country  the  bishop  was 
enabled,  with  the  consent  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  with  the 
entire  concurrence  of  Archbishop  Longley,  to  obtain,  what 
he  had  so  long  desired,  the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor. 
*'  I  do  not  propose  this  arrangement,"  he  wrote,  "  with  any 
view  of  lessening  my  own  residence  or  labour,  but  to 
enable  me  to  render  more  and  better  service  both  in 
Newfoundland  and  in  Bermuda,  especially  the  latter, 
where  grievous  and  just  complaints  are  made  of  the 
insufficiency  of  my  residence  and  service."  Ti:e  complaints 
of  the  Bermudian  Church  the  bishop  admitted  to  be  just ; — 
but  few  men  in  his  position  would  have  done  so  much, 
and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  have  done  more  for  this 
portion  of  the  diocese  than  he  did  without  neglecting  the 
other  and  larger  portion.  It  was  his  custom  to  spend 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  in  Bermuda  every  alternate  year, 
and  how  zealously  he  devoted  himself  to  the  spiritual 
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needs  of  each  pariah  and  almost  each  separate  soul  during 
those  sojourns  has  been  many  times  mentioned  in  these  pages. 
The  population  of  the  Bermudas  numbers  only  12,500,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  every  group  of  parishes  with  such  a 
population  could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  episcopal  care  to  the 
extent  which  Bishop  Feild  bestowed  on  these  islands. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  the  concession  for  which  he 
asked,  he  was  enabled  to  nominate  his  own  coadjutor; 
and  Archiieacon  Kelly  arrived  in  England  in  the  summer, 
and  was  consecrated  on  August  25:  he  was  the  junior 
bishop  present  at  the  La^mbeth  Conference  held  in  the 
following  month.  The  great  advantage  thus  acquired  for 
the  diocese  was  obtained  only  by  Bishop  Feild  assigning 
500/.  per  annum  to  his  coadjutor:  but  as  Bishop  Kelly 
undertook  the  responsibilities  connected  with  the  Church 
ship  and  the  Visitation  voyages,  which  have  since  been 
made  annually  instead  of  in  alternate  years,  the  arrange- 
ment was  a  self-denying  one  on  both  sides,  and  equally 
creditable  to  the  elder  and  the  younger  prelate. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Bishop  Feild  was  married  to 
the  widow  of  his  well-loved  friend  and  colleague,  Jacob 
Mountain,  a  lady  who,  during  the  years  of  her  widowhood, 
had  pursued  an  active  career  of  those  works  of  beneficence 
and  charity  which  she  had  commenced  as  a  wife  for  the 
comfort  of  the  poor  of  her  adopted  country.  On  his 
return  to  Newfoundland  the  bishop  prepared  for  a  voyage, 
which  he  alluded  to  as  in  all  likelihood  his  "  1.  st  Visita- 
tion." His  anticipations  were  not  realized,  for  he  lived  to 
again  visit  the  barren  coast  of  Labrador.  An  Ordination 
was  held  as  usual  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and  on  July  1  the 
Hawk  set  sail.  The  voyage  was  unusually  long  and 
laborious,  and  twice  the  Church  ship  was  on  the  rocks, 
but  was  got  off  without  much  damage.  The  bishop  was 
now  in  his  sixty-seventh  year ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
set  out  in  good  spirits,  for,  to  a  correspondent  whom  he 
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reproached  for  having  forgotten  him,  he  wrote  (June 
25) : — "  It  will  be  long  before  I  can  receive  any  more 
letters,  for  I  am  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  far  out  of 
postal  reach,  but  there,  and  always,  and  everywhere,  I  am 
your  sincere  friend  E.  Newfoundland." 

The  bishop's  journal  on  this  voyage  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry  :— 

"Eead  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's*  charge  with  great  and 
grateful  admiration.  On  every  account  I  am  thankful  to 
have  read  it  rather  than  to  have  heard  it.  How  could 
he  expect  the  most  patient  parsons,  to  say  nothing  of 
impatient  farmers,  to  listen  for  four  hours  to  such  trans- 
cendental doctrines  and  statements  ?  His  lordship  has 
forgotten  his  S.  Augustine  de  catechizandis  rud'ihus.  It  is 
however  a  charge  worthy  of  an  English  bishop,  courageous,! 
clear,  learned,  giving  evidence  of  much  pains,  patience  and 
prayer.    Nothing  like  it  since  the  charges  of  H.  Exeter." 

The  missions  along  the  southern  shore  were  visited  in 
order.  Channel  was  reached  on  July  21,  but  high  winds 
prevented  progress  till  the  24th,  and  then  the  bishop 
spent  three  days  in  an  open  boat  visiting  the  different 
harbours,  confirming  in  two,  and  consecrating  a  burial- 
ground  in  a  third. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  in  1845  not  one  person 
In  Channel  could  be  induced  to  receive  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion with  him.  On  this  occasion,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
there  were  forty-five  lay  communicants,  and  the  Sunday  pre- 
vious, at  the  eleven  o'clock  service,  the  number  was  larger. 

After  a  delay  occasioned  by  high  head-winds,  the  bishop 
sailed  to  Codroy,  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  Channel. 
Confirmation  was  here  administered  in  the  schoolroom. 
On  August  2,  the  bishop  reached  the  Bay  of  Islands, 'where 
he  found  the  clergyman,  the  Eev.  XJ.  Z.  Eule,  in  a  miserable 
shed.     There  on  Sunday,  August  4,  during  a  storm  of 
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wind  and  rain,  he  confirmed  the  first  candidates  presented 
by  Mr.  Bule,  in  a  log-house. 

A  second  Confirmation  was  held  in  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
at  "  The  Beach,"  in  a  half-finished  schoolroom,  on  August 
6;  after  which  the  Church  ship  proceeded  to  Shallow 
Bay,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  arrived  early  the  next 
morning.  In  entering  the  harbour,  the  passage  being 
narrow  and  winding,  the  Church  ship  got  fast  upon  the 
rocks,  and  remained  in  that  uncomfortable  berth  upwards 
of  two  hours.  This  was  somewhat  alarming,  because  of 
the  distance  (upwards  of  500  miles)  from  S.  John's,  and 
the  impossibility  of  prosecuting  the  Visitation  should  any 
long  detention  ensue.  As,  however,  the  tide  was  low,  it 
was  thought  best  to  await  the.  flow  before  making  any 
attempt  to  draw  the  vessel  ofP.  The  bishop  and  his  friends 
went  on  shore  for  Morning  Prayer  and  the  consecration 
of  a  graveyard ;  and  just  before  landing  from  their  boat 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  good  Church  ship  again 
afloat.  Morning  Prayer  was  said  in  a  commodious  room, 
and  a  graveyard,  neatly  fenced,  was  consecrated.  Evening 
Prayer  was  said  in  the  same  house,  and  the  bishop 
preached.  In  this  house,  belonging  to  a  fisherman,  an 
English  gentleman  was  residing,  who,  having  come  to  the 
country  to  collect  specimens  of  interest  to  naturalists, 
had  unfortunately  been  so  severely  frost-burnt,  from 
getting  water  in  his  boot,  in  the  month  of  February,  that 
he  had  lost  all  the  toes  of  one  foot,  -and  had  been  laid  up 
ever  since ;  he  was  then  unable  to  move  without  a  crutch. 
This  trial  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor  people 
among  whom  he  dwelt  during  the  six  months  of  his  con- 
finement, as  he  kindly  read  the  prayers  of  the  Church  and 
a  sermon  in  the  house  every  Sunday.  It  was  singular  that 
this  gentleman  had  brought  from  a  common  friend  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  bishop  wiifcten  a  year  ago,  which 
he  had  never  till  then  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting. 
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On  the  following  day  the  Church  ship,  having  apparently 
received  no  injury,  retraced  her  steps  to  Bonne  Bay,  an 
intermediate  station  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  mission,  and 
again,  in  a  fog,  struck  on  a  rock  with  considerable  violence, 
but  happily  at  once  passed  over  it,  and  again,  as  it 
appeared,  received  no  injury.  At  Bonne  Bay,  on  Friday 
August  9,  Confirmation  was  celebrated  on  board  the 
Church  ship  for  the  first  time  in  this  voyage,  there  being 
as  yet  no  schoolroom  or  other  house  convenient  for  the 
service.  Here  the  bishop  parted  from  Mr.  Rule,  leaving 
him  alone  (yet  not  alone)  to  prosecute  his  work  and  labour 
of  love  far  from  every  eye  but  that  of  his  Heavenly 
Master,  and  of  the  poor  members  of  his  flock. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th,  the  bishop  conducted  services , 
at  Lark  Harbour.  At  2  a.m.  on  Monday,  19th,  having 
peached  Sandy  Point,  he  held  a  Confirmation  in  the 
afternoon.  Many  of  the  candidates  were  absent,  as  the 
bishop  had  been  expected  some  days  earlier,  but  had  been 
weather-bound.  Some  of  the  absent  ones  had  gone  to 
Halifax,  others  to  the  fishing-ground,  and  some  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour  could  not  cross  against  the 
wind.  The  bishop  was  unsuccessful  in  four  attempts  to 
continue  his  voyage,  always  being  forced  by  the  weather 
to  put  back ;  and  on  Sunday,  25th,  he  confirmed  most  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  be  present  on  Monday.  After 
more  delay  from  the  weather,  the  Hawk,  on  the  28th, 
reached  Barrachoix.  At  the  central  settlement  there  was 
Morning  Prayer  and  Confirmation,  and  a  graveyard  was 
consecrated.    The  bishop  wrote : — 

*'  All  the  inhabitants  of  these  very  beautiful  and  appa- 
rently fertile  settlements  are,  it  is  believed,  members  .of  the 
Church  of  England;  and,  according  to  their  means  and 
opportunities,  faithful  and  religious  in  their  adherence. 
It  would  have  been  a  real  gratification  to  have  remained 
longer    with    and  among   them    in  their  pleasant  and 
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picturesque  locality,  and  to  have  ministered  with  some 
better  effort  to  their  spiritual  wants,  but  the  receding  tide 
made  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  Church  ship,  which  was 
tumbling  about  in  the  bay ;  and  leaving  the  Eev.  H.  Lind  in 
the  happy  valley,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  flock,  we  were 
put  on  board,  again  to  encounter  the  relentless  south^^west 
wind.  This  continued  during  the  remainder  of  that  and 
the  two  following  days.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  a 
vessel,  evidently  abandoned,  was  seen  to  go  down,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  Church  ship,  and  some  of  her  gear 
and  furniture  floated  close  alongside.  Next  day,  in  a  squall, 
a  small  schooner  was  capsized  close  to  the  Church  ship,  and 
went  down  so  rapidly  that  the  crew  had  scarcely  time  to 
get  into  their  boat,  which  floated  off  the  deck.  They  had 
neither  sail  nor  oar,  and  if  the  wind  had  not  providentially 
chanf^c^  must  have  been  driven  out  to  sea." 

On  '  • .  btir  17,  the  bishop  returned  thanks  in  the  cathe- 
dral foi  >  ■  jafe  return.  The  perils  of  the  voyage  had  been 
unusually  great,  and  the  temporal  condition  of  the  diocese 
was  sad  in  the  extreme.  The  fisheries  had  been  every- 
where deficient,  with  the  exception  of  the  Labrador  coast. 
From  this  region  the  ships  were  returning  with  their  holds 
well  filled,  and  the  fishermen  anticipating  an  easy  winter, 
when  a  hurricane  caught  them  on  October  9,  and  the  loss 
of  life  as  well  as  of  property  overwhelmed  the  whole  popu- 
lation with  grief  and  poverty.  The  Government  sent 
steamers  to  bring  away  the  shipwrecked  survivors  from 
the  different  islands  on  which  they  had  been  cast,  and 
supplied  food  and  clothing  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
population. 

In  December  the  bishop  went  to  Bermuda,  leaving  the 
coadjutor-bishop  at  S.  John's.  The  severity  of  weather  and 
scarcity  of  food  which  had  been  so  terribly  felt  in  the 
autumn  culminated  in  the  winter.  In  February  the 
steamers  were  ready  to  start  for  the  ice-fields  in  search  of 
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seals ;  the  accustomed  **  Ice-hunting  Sermons "  were 
preached ;  and  when  the  first  of  the  ships  returned  with 
their  unsavoury  cargoes  the  hungry  poor  struggled  eagerly 
for  the  edible  part  of  the  seals,  which,  spite  of  its  repulsive 
appearance,  was  very  acceptable  when  in  every  house  there 
was  a  cry  for  bread. 

The  bishop's  stay  in  Bermuda  wag  protracted  to  an 
unusually  late  period  in  this  year,  and  on  Ascension  Day 
he  held  a  Visitation  of  the  clergy  of  the  island,  the  first 
time  that  he  had  kept  that  festival  in  the  island  for  thir- 
teen years.  According  to  the  precedent  of  former  years,  a 
Charge  would  not  have  been  expected  from  the  bishop 
until  1870,  but  he  gave  several  reasons  for  deviating  from 
the  practice  of  the  past : — 

"(1)  That  having  now  entered  upon  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  episcopate,  he  felt  constrained  to  avail  himself  of 
each  passing  opportunity,  (knowing  that  many  more  could 
not  be  granted  him,)  of  speaking  a  word  of  brotherly 
counsel  or  admonition.  (2)  That  this  being  the  first  anni- 
versary  of  the  consecration  of  Trinity  Church,  he  had  been 
privileged  to  be  present  at,  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years, 
and  also,  and  especially,  as  being  the  great  festival  of  our 
Lord's  Ascension  to  Heaven,  he  was  anxious  to  do  all  honour 
to  the  Holy  Day,  and  make  profit  of  the  occasion,  by  par- 
taking with  them  of  the  great  feast  of  joy  and  fellowship, 
the  Holy  Communion  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  (3) 
That  having  since  his  last  visit  to  Bermuda  enjoyed  the 
benefit  and  blessing  of  witnessing  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments going  on  in  the  churches  at  home,  he  hoped  to  make 
a  brief  account  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  both  intf^r- 
esting  and  instructive.  (4)  And  especially,  that  the  ddubts 
and  difficulties  of  late  raised  about  episcopal  rights  and 
powers  in  the  colonies  seemed  to  make  it  necessary,  or 
expedient,  that  he  should  state  and  explain  to  them  the 
grounds  on  which,  (while  willing  to  renounce  all  civil  or 
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secular  jurisdiction  and  authority,  till  recognised  by  the 
colony,)  he  still  expected,  as  their  chief  pastor,  their 
promised  '  due  and  canonical  obedience/  " 

He  congratulated  the  island  on  the  prospect  of  the  early 
completion  of  a  new  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
impressed  on  the  consciences  of  Church  people  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  religious  education,  and  asked  for  assist- 
ance towards  ihe  endowment  of  the  Theological  College  at 
S.  John's,  in  which  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the 
Bermuda  clergy  had  been  educated,  and  other  natives  of  the 
island  now  labouring  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  had 
received  their  training.  The  summer  was  one  of  unusual 
activity  with  both  bishops,  and  from  this  time  theVisitations 
have  been  made  annually  instead  of  every  alternate  year. 
The  coadjutor-bishop  set  out,  as  soon  as  Bishop  Feild  re- 
turned from  Bermuda,  on  a  voyage  round  the  island  and 
along  the  Labrador  coast,  while  the  bishop,  after  presiding 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Society,  made  a  Visita- 
tion of  Harbour  Briton  and  Fortune  Bay.  From  August 
19  to  September  7  the  bishop  was  engaged  in  holding  Con- 
firmations ;  the  Weather  was  very  rough,  and  against  several 
lists  of  catechumens  the  missionary  had  been  compelled  to 
write,  "  too  much  wind,"  in  explanation  of  their  absence. 
On  September  20,  the  bishop  returned  to  S.  John's,  and  on 
S.  Matthew's  Day  held  an  Ordination  in  the  cathedral.  In 
the  following  month  he  heard  of  the  decease  of  the  Eev. 
Canon  Hawkins,  who  has  fitly  been  called  "  The  Founder 
of  ihe  Colonial  Episcopate."  The  following  letter  shows 
forth  the  tender  side  of  the  bishop's  character,  and  displays 
the  intensity  of  friendship  and  sympathy  of  which  he  was 

capable : — 

"S.  Simon  and  S.  Jude,  1868. 

"  How  can  I  express  the  grief  and  dismay  with  which  I 
read  in  the  papers  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  my 
dear,  kind  friend— the  friend  of  all  colonial  bishops  and 
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clergy — Canon  Hawkins,  to  whom  not  I  only,  but  all  the 
Churches  in  the  colonies,  owe  more  than  can  be  told  or  known 
till  his  labours  and  prayers,  with  their  effects  and  results, 
are  published  before  angels  and  men,  in  the  great  day  of 
recompense.  For  myself,  as  I  believe  and  willingly  confess 
that  I  owe  my  honourable  station  and  opportunities  of 
usefulness  to  his  partiality,  and  he  has,  ever  since  my  ap- 
pointment, counselled  and  assisted  me  in  every  doubt  and 
difficulty,  both  in  his  responsible  and  laborious  office  of 
secretary,  and,  to  his  power,  subsequently,  I  seem  to  have 
lost  more  than  a  faithful  friend  and  dear  brother ;  for  from 
neither  of  these  would  I  expect  the  help,  counsel,  and  en- 
couragement I  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  invariably 
received  at  his  hands.  Felix  opportunitate  mortis — ^taken 
away  from  evil  which  is  come,  rather  than  from  evil  to 
come ;  for  how  must  his  meek  and  righteous  soul  have  been 
grieved  and  vexed  by  the  divisions  and  discord  which  have 
arisen  in  some  of  the  churches  over  which  he  watched  and 
prayed  with  most  earnest,  and  increasing,  and  affectionate 
solicitude !  Surely,  if  ever  the  words  from  Heaven  might  be 
safely  applied  to  any  mortal's  departure  from  this  naughty 
world,  they  might  and  should  be  to  our  dear  brother's — 

*  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them.*    I  trust 

.that  some  appropriate  memorial  may  be  thought  of,  to 
testify  our  grateful  regard  and  esteem,  to  which  I  should 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  contribute.  Though, 
as  I  observed  this  morning  in  my  sermon  on  S.  Simon  and 
S.  Jude,  if  the  effects  of  holy  labours  and  services  remain, 
we  may  be  content  that  the  deeds,  as  those  of  the  apostles 
of  this  day,  be  all  forgotten.  Somewhere  on  the  walls  of 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral  it  is  written  in  honour  of  the  builder, 

*  Si  monv/mentum  requiras  circumspice,'  and  a  wide  and 
wonderful  sight  it  is ;  but  to  those  Who  require  or  desire  a 
monument  to  the  builder  of  the  Colonial  Church  it  may  be 
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said,  *  Look  round  the  whole  earth ;'  for  I  believe  in  every 
land  and  country  under  British  rule  you  may  see  the 
blessed  effects  of  his  work  and  labour  of  love.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  See  of  Montreal  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Fulford.  The  Bishop  of 
Montreal  is,  by  virtue  of  his  jjosition  Metropolitan  of 
Canada,  and  the  prelates  of  that  province  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Bishop  Feild  to  leave  his  poor  diocese  for  the  less 
laborious  and  more  important  position  which  was  vacant. 
The  offer  was  creditable  to  those  who  made,  as  to  him  who 
received  it,  but  it  was  never  seriously  entertained.  To  live 
and  to  die  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  was  all  that  he 
desired. 

Even  at  this  late  season  of  the  year  there  was  no  rest 
allowed  to  the  bishop.  Having  made  one  autumnal  voyage 
to  the  westward,  he  wa3  now  to  make  another  to  the 
northward :  to  the  enforced  leisure  of  his  sojourn  at 
Twillingate  his  friends  were  indebted  for  several  letters, 
two  of  which  are  here  printed.  The  first,  to  the  Eev.  Canon 
Seymour,  describes  one  of  the  older  missions  of  the 
diocese,  and,  still  more,  the  activity  of  the  now  no  longer 
middle-aged  bishop ;  the  second,  by  its  playful  tone,  shows 
how  the  bishop's  spirits  rose  and  his  heart  opened  when 
he  could  write  freely  to  one  who  was  worthy  of  his  full 
confidence : — 

To  the  Rev.  Canon  Seymour. 

'*  Twillingate,  Nov.  14, 1868. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — ^As  you  received  my  communication 
from  Great  S.  Xawrence  so  kindly,  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  displeased  at  being  addressed  from  another  out-harbour, 
somewhat  further  from  S.  John's,  and  in  a  very  different 
as  well  as  more  distant  locality.  I  must  premise,  however, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  in  Twillingate,  the 
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place  in  which  I  am  now  staying,  and  from  which  I  hope 
veiy  shortly  to  escape.  Twillingate  is  one  of  the  oldest 
settlements  in  Newfoundland  on  the  KE.  coast,  about 
200  miles  north  of  S.  John's.  Two  hundred  miles  seem 
nothing  in  England,  where  you  can  go  that  distance  from 
almost  any  village  to  any  other  in  less  than  a  day ;  but  it 
is  different  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  roads,  and 
where  the  journeys  must  be  performed  by  sea,  when  time 
and  weather  will  serve,  and  sometimes  when  neither  will 
serve.  I  am  now  in  great  doubt  how  and  when  I  shall 
get  back  to  S.  John's,  having  no  vessel  at  my  command, 
and  as  people  here  say  it  is  terrible  late  for  his  lordship  to 
be  knocking  about  on  the  coast,  (a  woman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood once  told  me  that  her  daughter  was  a  terrible  i 
girl  to  say  her  Catechism),  the  people  marvel  to  see  me 
here,  and  it  is  an  event  which  reriuires  some  explana- 
tion. A  copper  mine  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  and 
is  now  being  successfully  worked  in  this  (Notre  Dame) 
Bay,  and  having  received  some  encouragement  from  the 
proprietors,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  make  it  the 
centre  of  a  new  mission,  thus  dividing  a  mission  which 
extended  ninety  miles  along  the  coast,  and  contained  six 
settlements  with  churches,  and  as  many  more  without 
churches,  all  to  be  visited,  and  ministered  to,  or  in,  by 
one  clergyman.  As  I  could  only  spare  a  young  newly 
ordained  deacon,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  use  and 
a  comfort  to  him,  if  T  were  to  accompany  and  settle  him. 

This  I  did  last  week,  conveying  or  accompanying 
him  from  S.  John's  in  a  little  dirty  tug  steamer,  hired  by 
the  proprietor  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  one  of  the 
partners,  he  paying  for  it  20/.  a  day  for  six  days  (120/.), 
a  missionar/s  year's  income!  Said  partner  might  have 
come  away  in  one  of  his  own  vessels  for  nothing.  Having 
accomplished  my  object,  I  asked  to  be  landed  at  this 
place  (about  fifty  mUes  from  the  mission)  which  is  the 
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residence  of  the  Rural  Dean,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
and  not  less,  I  bel'.eve,  gratified,  when  I  walked  up  to  his 
door,  and  proposed  to  remain  with  him  a  few  days.  He 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  my  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  indeed  of  my  being  absent  from  S.  John's.  You  can 
hardly  imderstand  the  condition  and  feelings  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  does  not  see  or  expect  to  see,  a  brother  clergyman 
for  perhaps  six  months,  or  it  may  be  much  longer,  or  to  hold 
other  intercourse  with  his  brethren,  and  consequently  you 
do  not  think  much  of  the  bishop  coming  unexpected  and 
unattended,  to  be  his  guest  and  assistant.  I  arrived  here  on 
a  Saturday,  and  on  the  following  day  I  celebrated  and, 
assisted  by  the  Bural  Dean,  administered  to  sixty-eight 
communicants  the  Holy  Sacrpment,  and  preached  for  him 
at  his  service.  The  church  here  is  the  first  I  ever  con- 
secrated. It  was  built,  unfortunately,  a  few  ye*i:i  before  I 
came  to  Newfoundland,  on  the  then  most  approved  pl*^", 
galleries  on  three  sides,  no  chancel,  the  pulpit  and  prayer- 
desk  in  front  of  the  altar;  but  its  construction,  still  more 
its  situation  in  the  churchyard,  will  I  fear  for  ever  prevent 
improvement,  and  the  means  of  the  people  are  so  much 
reduced  that,  if  alteration  were  ever  so  easy,  they  would 
not  attempt  it.  Also  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  their  own- 
selves,  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things  to  draw  disciples 
after  them.  Twillingate  was  first  peopled,  and  has  been 
always  chiefly  occupied  by  emigrants,  or  rather  adventurers, 
from  Dorsetshire,  and  two  merchants  from  Poole  made 
considerable  fortunes,  by  selling  goods  dear,  and  purchasing 
fish  and  furs  cheap.  But  all  this  is  gone  by.  Their 
monopoly  has  been  interfered  with  by  traders  and  others, 
furs  have  become  scarce,  fish  and  oil  are  no  longer  plentiful 
or  cheap  as  formerly.  The  old  establishments  are  almost 
closed,  their  owners  have  given  up  the  business,  and  let 
their  houses  to  young  adventurers,  who  generally  are 
dissenters,  whereas  the  former  merchants,  and  nearly  all 
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their  clerks  and  agents,  were  old-fashioned  churchmen. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  our  Church  is  now 
divided  and  desolated.  From  its  connection  Twillingate 
has  heen  ".ailed  the  next  parish  to  Poole.  It  is  a  beauti- 
fully romantic  place.  The  missionary's  house  is  sufficiently 
comfortable,  and  he  has  a  garden  and  glebe,  and  if  he 
had  a  better  arranged  church,  and  means  of  living  in- 
dependently of  S.P.G.,  he  might  be  very  happy  as  well 
as  very  useful.  I  have  now  been  here  six  days,  and  know 
not  when  or  how  I  shall  be  abre  to  return  to  my  home 
and  my  wife,  who  had  no  idea  of  my  remaining  absent  so 
long,  as  neither  had  I  when  I  left  S.  John's.  I  shall 
probably  return  in  some  vessel  laden  with  fish.  Winter 
has  already  set  in,  or  at  least  come  in,  for  it  has  been^ 
snowing,  more  or  less,  every  day  this  week.  But  my 
visit  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  among  other 
reasons,  because  it  has  enabled  me  in  some  sort  to  discharge 
my  obligations  to  you  for  your  instructive  and  interesting 
letters,  or  at  least  to  acknowledge  them,  and  to  ask  and  hope 
lor  another  when  you  are  charitably  disposed.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know,  whether  the  Conferences,  estab- 
lished or  set  on  foot  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  came  up 
to  your  views  and  wishes  in  reference  to  Diocesan  Synods. 
Are  these  Conferences  open  to  the  public,  and  are  ladies 
permitted  to  attend  ?  If  so,  I  confess  I  have  little  hope 
of  any  good  practical  results " 


To  the  Bev.  Julian  Moreton} 

"  Twillingate,  N<yv.  23,  1868. 
"My  dear  Julian, — I  rejoiced  greatly  to  hear  of  your 

*  The  Rev.  Julian  Moreton,  having  for  many  years  held  the  extensive 
mission  of  Oreenspond  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland,  was  obliged 
to  seek  a  wanner  climate,  and  accepted  first  the  consular  chaplaincy  at 
Labuan,  and  subsequently  a  similar  appointment  at  Feuaug. 
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well-deserved  promotion  to  a  more  agreeable,  as  well  aa 
a  more  remunerative,  station.  May  it  be  everything  you 
wish  to  and  for  yourself,  and  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  you.  I  was  much  interested  by  your  mention  of 
Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Ord;  to  the  latter  I  wrote,  about  a 
year  ago,  under  the  less  distinguished  appellation  of  Mrs. 
Ord.  I  believe  that  when  I  wrote  the  Governor  had  not 
received  his  title,  as  I  certainly  should  not  have  wilfully 
been  guilty  of  neglecting  to  recognize  a  well-merited  dis- 
tinction ;  but  I  think  that  Lady  Ord  is  not  a  person  to  be 
offended  by  such  an  omission.  You  will  fin'd  her,  I  am 
sure,  always  desirous  and  ready  to  promote,  according  to 
her  means  and  knowledge,  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue, 
and  I  trust  her  example  may  have  the  same  or  like  bene- 
ficial effect  in  your  Governor's  present  enlarged  sphere  of 
action  as  it  had  in  Bermuda. 

I  presume  you  will  now  have,  of  necessity,  occasion  to 
disprove  the  truth  or  importance  of  the  maxim,  ovhev 
X'^P^^  i'triaKO'irov ;  for  you  will,  nolens  volens,  do  *  every- 
thing without  a  bishop ; '  for,  as  the  lawyers  say,  *  de  nxm 
wpparentihvs,  et  non  exisientibus  eadem  est  ratio.'  You 
cannot  take  much  account  of  an  overseer  who  is  never 
seen.  Why  should  not  you  be  the  first  Bishop  of  Penang  ?^ 
I  presume  you  would  not  have  much  occasion  or  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  '  coercive  discipline,'  which  appears,  in 
the  present  day,  the  great  evil  (?)  of  episcopal  authority  or 
jurisdiction.  Some  years  ago  our  brother  Gifford^  pro- 
posed or  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  aspire  to  the  then  to 
be  created  Bishopric  of  Dunedin,  intimating  that  I  should 
have  only  two  clergymen  besides  himself  in  my  diocese, 
and  little,  therefore,  to  trouble  me.    It  appears,  however, 

1  The  Straits'  Settlements  are  now  under  the  Bishop  of  Lal)uan  and 
Sarawak. 

'  Rev.  A.  Gifford,  first  missionary  ia  Labrador,  now  of  Oamnroo^ 
Danedin,  New  Zealand. 
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that  three  or  half  a  dozen  clergymen  can  give  as  much 
trouble  as,  perhaps  more  than,  three-and-thirty  or  six-and- 
sixty,  or,  at  least,  can  as  effectually  as  the  larger  number 
resist  or  refuse  the  bishop's  rule,  or  the  bishop  himself. 
Therefore  do  not  be  too  sure  of  having  a  quiet  reign  or 
possession,  even  as  Bishop  of  Penang. 

If  you  remember  the  position  of  Twillingate  you  may  be 
surprised  to  find  that  I  am  resident,  or  commorant,  here  at 
this  late  season,  far  from  my  house  and  home.  And  you 
will  be  more  surprised  when  you  learn  that  I  have  been 
here  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  The  reason  of  the  prolonged 
residence  is  merely  this,  that,  like  Sterne's  starling,  *  I  can't 
get  out.'  The  weather  for  the  last  fortnight  has  been  so 
exceedingly  and  exceptionally  stormy  and  severe  that  it 
has  been  impossible,  or  at  least  it  would  have  been^ghly 
imprudent,  to  attempt  to  leave.  Thus  I  have  been  for  a  fort- 
night and  more,  and  still  am,  Mr.  Boone's  guest.  Foi  Uisarly 
tt  ji  days  in  last  week  and  the  preceding  it  snowed  more  or 
less  every  day,  with  violent  gales  from  the  N.W.,  and  yester- 
day with  quite  a  winter's  drift  from  the  N.E.  The  steamer 
(Ariel)  which  now  carries  the  mails,  was  detained  two  or 
three  days  in  S.  John's,  and,  on  her  passage,  three  days  at 
Greenspond.  She  arrived  here  yesterday  morning,  and  had 
to  remain  the  whole  day,  all  in  consequence  of  the  storms. 
To-day  she  is  gone  farther  north  to  Tilt  Cove,  to  which 
I  must  introduce  you  in  explanation  of  my  being  in  this 
neighbourhood.  A  few  years  ago  copper  was  discovered 
at  the  aforesaid  Tilt  Cove  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bennett,  and  the 
mine  is  now  being  worked  with  profit,  and  several  hundred 
people  are  settled  there.  Having  received  encouragement 
from  Mr.  Bennett,  I  determined  to  make  this  place  tho 
centre  of  a  new  mission,  thus  dividing  the  mission  of 
Moreton's  Harbour,  which  extended  along  ninety  miles  of 
the  coast,  and  had  in  it  six  settlements  with,  and  as  many 
more  without,  churches  &c.    Accordingly  on  the  2nd  of 
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this  month  I  conveyed  a  newly-ordained  deacon  (Mr. 
Lockward)  to  the  place,  and  having  settled  him  there,  I 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  and  profitable  to  pay  Mr. 
Boone  a  visit.  He  was  much  surprised,  and  I  hope  I  may 
say  not  less  gratified,  when  I  walked  up  unannounced  and 
unattended  to  his  door  and  proposed  to  remain  with  him  a 
few  days ;  for  he  had  no  idea  of  my  being  absent  from 
S.  John's.  I  arrived  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  next  day  I 
celebrated,  and  with  Mr.  Boone's  assistance,  administered 
to  sixty-eight  communicants  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
preached  for  him  at  each  service.  I  hoped  to  have  got 
away  in  two  or  three  days,  at  least  as  far  as  Fogo,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  leave  the  place,  ami  when  I 
shall  reach  S.  John's  and  my  home  (if  ever)  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  only  news  I  have  heard  since  my  depar- 
ture (and  that  indirectly,  for  my  wife  has  not  been  able  to 
communicate  with  me),  is  that  my  house  was  entered  by 
thieves  the  night  after  I  left. 

You  have  heard  of  my  now  being  blessed  with  a  co- 
adjutor and  coadjutrix,  both  perfect  in  their  kind.  Hoping 
that  all  your  blessings  are  and  will  be  continued  to  you 
(also  perfect  in  their  kind)  and  praying  to  be  most  kindly 
and  affectionately  remembered,  and  that  you  may  be  as 
useful  as,  and,  if  need  be,  more  happy  than,  in  any  former 
place  of  your  ministry, 

I  remain,  always  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  NEWFQTTNDLAND." 

Another  very  severe  winter  now  began  to  descend  on 
the  poor  people,  and  in  S.  John's  the  inb^Jjitants,  with  the 
bishop  at  their  head,  hired  two  large  rr  jms,  in  one  of  which 
they  employed  women  and  girls,  and  in  the  other  boys, 
giving  them  for  their  work  only  bread  and  tea  morning  and 
evening.  It  was  to  the  absolute  destitution  that  existed 
among  the  poor  that  the  bishop  attributed  the  entry 
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forcibly  made  into  his  house  during  his  absence  at 
Twillingate ;  on  one  occasion  200  men  caine  from  one  of 
the  out-harbours  and  marched  in  a  body  to  Government 
House,  demanding  relief.  At  best  their  earnings  are 
small.  For  a  summer's  work  on  the  Labrador,  the 
men  will  earn  from  18/.  to  201.  currency,  and  the  girls 
and  women  from  5/.  to  8/.,  diet  in  both  cases  included. 
They  leave  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June,  and 
return  at  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  bishop  had  to  suffer  the 
pang  of  parting  from  his  beloved  Church  ship.  No 
sailor  ever  felt  more  sincere  attachment  to  his  vessel 
than  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  entertained  for  the 
Hawk:  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  had  gone 
on  her  errands  of  mercy,  and  although  her  voyages  were 
encompassed  by  perils  far  more  than  ordinary,  she  had 
never  once  received  any  serious  damage.  Every  one 
who  knows  what  a  coasting  schooner  of  fifty-six  tons  is 
like,  will  not  deem  such  a  craft  a  luxurious  home  on  the 
wild  waters,  and  amid  the  floating  icebergs  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador;  but  the  bishop  was  never  weary  of 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  abundant  accommodation 
which  he  enjoyed  ;  to  him  the  Hawk  was  a  real  friend ; 
she  was  constantly  mentioned  in  his  letters  as  "Se^io?  opvi^.** 
"Sacer  ales  ab  alto  Accipiter,"  and  in  other  terms  of 
affectionate  eulogy.  One  of  the  clergy  who  accompanied 
him  in  several  of  his  earlier  voyages,  writes  to  me : — "  The 
bishop  seemed  always  happy  and  contented  on  boL..  i  the 
old  Hawk,  and  enjoyed  pacing  the  deck  in  the  summer's 
twilight,  singing  aloud  the  fifteenth  and  the  thirty-fourth 
Psalms,  which  were  his  especial  favourites."  And  now  the 
ship,  almost  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  her  owner,  had  to  be 
parted  with.  He  wrote, — "  After  so  many  years  of  wear 
and  tear,  and  so  many  encounters  with  rocks  and  ice,  the 
Hawk  is  not  considered  entirely  seaworthy,  or  in  other 
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respects  fitted  for  the  service ;  the  coadjutor  bishop  is 
therefore  having  a  new  Church  ship  built  in  Nova  Scotia." 
The  Star  was  mainly  built  by  friends  of  Missions  in 
England,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Eev.  M.  K  S.  Frith 
of  Allestree.  Afterwards,  when  the  wrench  had  been 
made,  and  the  Hdwh  was  sold,  he  wrote, — "The  Sefto? 
opvii  has  sunk  into  a  trading  vessel!  ^k^aic  Sk^o^ 
^i^aK€  TpSia."^ 

The  lengthening  days,  and  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  more  alarming  signs  of  famine,  led  the  bishop  to 
address  to  each  of  his  clergy  a  circular  letter,  which  he 
called  his  '*Poor  Pastoral."  The  letter  proves  that  he 
had  no  unsound  views  of  political  economy,  and  that 
the  experiences  which  he  had  gained  at  Kidlington 
nearly  forty  years  before  were  not  forgotten  by  him.^ 

On  July  21,  the  coadjutor-bishop  started  on  a  Visitation 
of  White  Bay  and  the  Labrador  stations.  The  departure 
was  an  event  of  singularly  painful  interest:  it  was  the  first 
voyage  of  the  new  Church  ship,  the  Star,  and  it  was 
also  the  first  voyage  of  the  Bishop  coadjutor.  Evensong 
was  sung  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  whole  congregation 
adjourned  to  the  harbour,  and  many  of  them  to  the  ship. 
First  among  them  was  the  venerable  bishop,  now  resign- 
ing to  younger  hands  the  work  which  for  twenty-five  years 
had  occupied  so  much  of  his  thoughts  and  prayers.  He  said 
a  few  touching  words  to  the  company  assembled  in  the 
cabin,  expressive  of  the  deep  interest  with  which  he  saw 
the  continuance,  by  another  bishop  in  a  new  ship,  of  the 
labours  which  he  had  so  long,  and  by  God*s  providence  so 
happily,  carried  on  in  the  well-known  Hawh.  Prayers  were 
said,  and,  in  accents  broken  by  intense  emotion,  the  bishop 
gave  his  blessing,  and  then  the  order  was  given  to  weigh 
anchor :  the  Star  seems  to  hava  succeeded  to  the  honourable 


1  Eurip.,  Troades,  582. 
*  See  Appendix  A. 
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service  of  the  Hawh,  and,  for  this  voyage  at  least,  to  her 
immunity  from  danger.  Many  a  remote  settlement  was 
visited,  many  a  Christian  soul  comforted  amid  the  temp- 
tations which  isolation  too  surely  brings,  and  on  October  16 
the  vessel  was  at  her  moorings  in  S.  John's. 

During  the  absence  of  Bishop  Kelly,  the  death  of  a  valued 
clergyman,  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  following 
letter,  caused  the  bishop  to  hasten  from  the  capital,  as  was 
ever  his  wont,  to  the  scene  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and 
where  his  ministrations  were  especially  needed  and 
welcomed.    From  Bay  de  Verd  he  wrote : — 


**  Bat  de  Veed,  Sept.  11, 1869. 
"The  occasion  of  the  place  of  dating  this  letter  is  a 
melancholy  one.  The  Rev.  Oliver  Rouse,  who  has  been' 
for  many  years  (twenty-three)  missionary  here,  was  taken 
from  us  after  a  very  short  illness,  by  typhus  fever  (which 
has  here  the  sadly  suggestive  name  of  famine  fever), 
contracted  in  visiting  some  very  poor  parishioners  lately 
returned  to  their  home  from  S.  John's.  He  died  on 
Sunday  last,  and  Bay  de  Verd  is  so  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with,  though  not  very  far  distant  from  (forty  miles) 
every  other  mission,  that  no  clergjrman  or  friend  could 
visit  him  in  his  sickness,  or  attend  his  funeral.  The  Order 
of  Burial  was  read  in  the  churchyard  (for  it  was  not  thought 
right  to  take  the  body  into  the  church)  by  a  fisherman, 
one  of  his  own  flock,  in  the  presence  of,  I  believe,  nearly  all 
his  parishioners  of  Bay  de  Verd,  and  many  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  neighbours,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  much  respected ; 
and  most  deservedly  so,  for  while  labouring  earnestly  and 
faithfully  for  his  own  congregations  and  his  own  Church, 
he  has  '  followed  peace  with  all  men,'  and  in  various  ways 
made  himseK  useful  to  all.  He  was  imder  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  quite  equal  to  his  work  and  duty  (indeed  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  it),  till  taken  down  by  this  virulent 
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disease.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  an  unexpected  op- 
portunity of  coming  here  in  a  steamer  from  S.  John's 
yesterday  (Friday),  to  comfort  the  sorrowing  widow,  family, 
and  flock,  and  to  minister  to  them  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
their  heavy  trial — or  rather  in  their  heavy  trial,  for  it  is  not 
a  past  or  passing  one." 

In  October  the  bishop  set  out  for  Bermuda,  but  not  yet 
were  all  the  calamities  of  this  most  calamitous  year 
exhausted.    From  Halifax  he  wrote : — 

**  November  2, 1869. 

"  I  little  thought  that  I  should  be  followed  to  Halifax  by 
sad  intelligence  from  Newfoundland— the  saddest  that  ever 
followed,  I  might  almost  say  that  ever  reached  me.  The 
cable  this  morning,  horce  momento  as  it  were,  has  brought  the 
news  of  the  death  of  perhaps  the  most  active  and  useful 
of  the  clergy  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  a  sudden  and 
awful  way.  Mr.  Le  Gallais,  of  Channel,  perished  in  a 
gale  of  wind  of  October  27,  the  day  before  I  left  S.  John's. 
I  have  no  particulars,  the  message  by  the  cable  being 
necessarily  limited  to  a  few  words.  The  message  was  sent 
by  Bishop  Kelly,  merely  mentioning  the  fact  and  adding  a 
question,  which,  alas!  I  cannot  answer,  'What  can  be 
done  for  Channel  ? '  The  fact  and  the  question  are  alike,  if 
I  may  not  say  equally,  distressing.  Alas !  I  can  only  weep 
and  pray :  weep  for  our  loss,  and  pray  God  to  send  us 
relief  in  His  own  way  and  time.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
Newfoundland  has  been  deprived  of  six  clergymen  in 
as  many  months — three  by  death,  one  now  in  a  dying 
state  ?  Did  such  a  sweep  ever  before  occur  in  any  colonial 
diocese?" 

In  Mr.  Le  Gallais  the  bishop  lost  a  dear  friend  as  well  as 

a  trusted  priest,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  wrote : — 

Shall  we  seek  another  Milton  to  sing  the  virtues  and  the 
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untimely  fate  of  our  Lycidas  ?  to  tell  us, '  sunk  though  he 
be  beneath  the  watery  floor,  he  is  not  dead '  ?  No,  he  sleeps, 
in  calm,  beneath  the  waves,  on  whose  troubled  surface  he 
had  been  so  often  tossed  in  his  perilous  journeys  to  and  fro, 
fast  by  the  shore  on  which  he  toiled  and  the  people  whom 
he  loved  and  laboured  for — for  whom  he  lived  and  for 
whom  he  died.  And  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead 
that  are  in  it,  may  we  not  confidently  hope  that  the  vile 
bruised  body  shall  be  changed  and  fashioned  like  unto 
Christ's  glorious  body,  through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that 
walked  the  waves  ? " 

During  the  comparative  leisure  which  Bermuda  with  a 
monthly  mail  afforded,  the  bishop  was  able,  as  usual,  to 
pay  long-owing  obligations  to  correspondents.  In  Januarv, 
1870,  he  wrote  a  long  lett'^r  to  the  Eev.  Canon  Seymour, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  of  more  than  local  or 
passing  interest : — 

.  .  .  *'  I  observed  in  the  Guardian  some  months  ago  that 
you  had  undertaken  to  advocate,  in  Convocation,  Bishop 
Oxenden's  motion  or  movement  for  a  third  service,  I  pre- 
sume on  Sundays.  I  read  your  remarks  with  great  attention 
and  gratification,  but  the  subject  is  a  delicate  and  a 
difficult  one.  I  imagine  the  general  wish  would  be  to 
have  an  additional  evening  service,  and  I  doubt  whether 
this  is  necessary  or  desirable.  I  think  I  may  take  for 
granted  that  an  additional  evening  service  would  not  be 
required  or  desired  in  country  places,  and  I  can  hardly 
perceive  any  objection  to  repeating  the  Order  for  Evening 
Prayer  in  any  parishes.  People  would  hardly,  in  any  case, 
come  to  evening  prayer  twice,  and  by  repeating  the  Order 
you  would  give  parties  who  could  not  join  at  one  hour  the 
opportunity  of  joining  at  another  hour ;  and  I  greatly  fear, 
that  by  giving  a  *  more  attractive '  and  later  service  you 
would  bring  the  Order  of  Evening  Prayer  into  less  esteem 
and  observance  than,  unhappily,  is  done  already.    If  I 
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made  any  alteration  in,  or  addition  to,  the  afternoon 
services,  I  would  still  wish  that  the  last  Evening  Service 
should  be  our  Order  of  Evening  Prayer.  But  in  general  I 
do  not  approve  the  preference  now  given  to  late  evening 
services,  and  the  means  used  to  make  them  specially 
'  attractive.'  These  objections  do  not  apply  to  an  addi- 
tional morning  service,  which  in  towns  and  large  country 
parishes  might  be  introduced  with  great  propriety  and,  I 
should  hope,  advantage.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
in  S.  John's  there  are  services  on  Sundays  at  7, 8, 10,  and  12 
o'clock.  No  doubt  we  may,  and  should,  lament  that  in  the 
evening  the  lads  skate  or  play  at  football ;  but  is  there  not 
some  danger  of  our  late  services  degenerating  into  show 
and  amusement  ? 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  the  propriety  of  adding 
some  extra  ceremonial  to  the  commemoration  of  *  The 
Lord's  death'  in  the  holy  Sacrament  of  His  appoint- 
ment, and  that  the  addition  may  be,  perhaps  should  be,  in 
the  priest's  vestments  as  well  as  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
chancel  and  altar.  I  said  as  much  in  my  last  Charge  to 
the  clergy  of  Newfoundland.  But  in  all  these  (and 
especially  I  think  in  the  ornaments  of  the  minister)  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  and  not  to  *  please 
ourselves,'  and  I  should  be  glad  and  thankful  if  such 
matters  could  be  settled  in  *  a  lawful  assembly.' " 

In  June  the  bishop  held  the  usual  Quadrennial 
Visitation  in  S.  John's.  The  meeting  was  of  unusual 
importance;  for  out  of  it  grew  the  movement  for  the 
endowment  of  the  See,  now  happily  accomplished,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  Synodical  action,  which  was,  with 
the  cordial  approbation  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  fully 
launched  into  being  in  the  following  year.  The  coadjutor- 
bishop  made  a  long  Visitation,  supplying  for  five  weeks 
the  vacant  mission  at  Battle  Harbour.  The  material 
prospects  of  the  diocese  were  gloomy  towards  the  end  of 
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the  year;  tlie  failure  of  one  or  two  commercial  firms  bad 
a  serious  effect  on  the  finances  of  the  clergy  and  their 
people ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  remnants  of  the 
military,  who  had  not  only  encouraged  trade,  but  had  given 
to  the  society  at  S.  John's  the  tone  which  a  number  of 
officers  with  their  families  might  be  expected  to  impart, 
was  felt  to  be  a  serious  loss  both  financially  and  socially. 

The  year  1871  was  passed  by  the  bishop  in  S.  John's 
until  in  the  late  autumn  he  went  to  Bermuda.  On  the 
approach  of  Lent  he  put  forth  the  following  simple  rules 
for  the  observance  of  that  season  throughout  the  diocese — 
rules  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  and  so  easy  to  be  observed  by  all,  that  they  may 
fitly  find  a  place  here : — 

"  Eules  for  the  Observance  of  Lent,  I871.--The  Fast  of 
Lent  being  intended  for  the  deepening  of  our  repentance 
and  the  quickening  of  our  whole  spiritual  life,  should  be 
observed, 

,  1.  By  .devout  attendance,  at  least  once  a  day,  on  the 
Public  Services  of  the  Church ;  if  possible  in  the  morning, 
as  involving  more  self-denial. 

2.  By  strict  self-examination  and  additional  private 
devotions.  It  would  be  found  useful  to  repeat  each  day 
one  or  more  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  viz.  yi.,  xxxii.- 
xxxvii.,  li.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  cxliii. 

3.  By  a  daily  act  of  self-mortification.  Those  who 
cannot  forego  a  meal  may  choose  plainer  food,  avoiding  all 
luxuries. 

4.  By  increased  alms-giving,  where  possible,  as  the  result 
of  self-denial. 

5.  By  abstaining  from  giving,  or  accepting,  invitati6ns  to 
parties  of  pleasure. 

6.  By  trying  to  do  some  work  of  mercy  to  the  soul  or 
body  of  another,  as,  for  instance,  assisting  or  comforting  a 
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needy  or  sick  person,  or  bringing  one  careless  or  worldly  to 
think  of  holy  things  and  attend  the  Services  of  the  Church. 
The  clergy  will  gladly  receive  all    who  may   require 
special  counsel  and  advice  after  any  of  the  services." 

There  was  no  diminution  in  the  amount  of  services 
which  the  bishop  personally  rendered ;  he  was  wont  to 
describe  himself  as  the  only  idle  clergyman  in  the  diocese, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  seems  now  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  an  invalid  clergyman.    He  wrote  on  June  10,  1871 : — 

"  On  Sunday  last  I  took  Mr.  Hutchinson's  duty,  and  for 
the  first  ttme  in  my  episcopal  life  performed  all  the  usual 
and  unusual  Sunday  services  alone.  I  opened  the  Sunday 
school  at  9  A.M. ;  performed  two  full  services,  morning  and 
evening,  with  two  sermons ;  celebrated  and  administered 
Holy  Communion  in  the  morning,  baptized  a  child  and 
churched  a  woman  in  the  evening.  Two  days  after  I 
entered  upon  my  seventieth  year — a  green  old  age ! " 

The  following  month  witnessed  the  formal  establishment 
of  the  Synod  which  had  been  resolved  on  at  the  Visitation 
of  the  previous  year.  The  coadjutor-bishop  had  again  started 
on  a  voyage  of  Visitation,  which  came  to  a  disastrous  end, 
for  the  StaTy  so  recently  built  for  the  service  of  the  diocese, 
was  wrecked  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  b^nop  and  crew 
were  rescued  only  by  great  efiforts.  The  ship  was  insured 
for  barely  half  her  value,  and  there  was  great  doubt  of  its 
being  possible  to  replace  her.  Kind  friends,  however,  made 
liberal  offers ;  and  their  subscriptions,  amounting  to  about 
1,000Z.,  form  a  small  endowment  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  ship.  Thus  there  was  good  ground  for  thinking  that 
the  Visitations  by  sea  would  not  have  to  be  abandoned,  when 
the  munificence  of  one  person  set  at  rest  a?l  anxieties  on 
this  score  before  many  months  had  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

[1872-1876.] 

"  How  boaatiful  your  presence,  how  benign, 
Servants  of  Qod !  who  not  a  thought  will  share 
With  the  vain  world ;  who,  outwardly  as  bare 
As  winter  trees,  yield  no  fallacious  sign 
That  the  firm  soul  is  clothed  with  fruit  divine." 

Wordsworth. 


The  stay  in  Bermuda  on  this  occasion  was  unusually 
protracted,  but  it  was  only  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
that  the  bishop  stayed  so  long  amid  the  tropical  heats  of 
these  islands.  His  work  during  this  period  is  described  at 
length  in  the  following  letter  to  Canon  Seymour : — 

•'  Bermuda,  Jpril  19, 1872. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — I  am  now  acting  as  rector  of  two 
parishes,  and  have  so  been  acting  in  sole  charge  for  the 
last  three  months,  and  one  of  these  parishes,  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  Bermuda ;  this  has  come  upon  me 
in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  sudden  death  (after  a  fort- 
night's illness)  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  I  reside ; 
and  there  being  no  other  idle  clergyman  in  Bermuda,  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  offer  to  take  charge  of  his 
two  parishes  and  two  churches,  the  latter  four  miles  apart 
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1  undertake,  and  have  hitherto,  by  God's  great  mercy,  been 
enabled  to  perform,  all  the  duties  of  the  parish  priest — two 
full  services  every  Sunday,  with  baptisms  and  burials, 
visiting  the  sick,  &c.  Among  other  duties,  I  have  had  to 
instruct  and  prepare  the  candidates  for  Confirmation  in  this 
parish,  whom  I  afterwards  confirmed,  nearly  fifty  in 
number,  and  I  have  had  my  Confirmations  as  usual.  In 
Passion  Week  I  preached  ten  times  in  eight  different 
churches,  addressed  candidates  and  confirmed  them  in 
six  churches,  instructed  my  own  candidates,  confirmed 
them,  and  baptized  one  infant  and  buried  another,  both 
of  the  negro  tribe.  On  Easter  Sunday  I  took  chief  part  in 
an  early  celebration,  assisted  by  one  clergyman ;  took  the 
whole  service  with  second  celebration  at  11  o'clock,  and 
the  whole  evening  service  in  my  other  church,  in  each 
unassisted.  After  long  disuse  I  find  it  difficult  to  admi- 
nister both  the  bread  and  cup  to  many  communicants,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  at  Eoman  Catholics,  who  get  or  give 
themselves  eisy  dispensation,  choosing  to  abridge  the 
service ;  but  I  am  none  the  less  opposed  to  such  abridg- 
ment— such,  I  mean,  as  three  or  four  only  out  of  a  con- 
gregation receiving  the  blessed  Sacrament. 

Enough  of  self  and  Bermuda! — enough,  more  than 
enough,  of  what  will,  I  fear,  appear  boastful,  or  boasting,  to 
which  710  person  has  compelled  me  ;  but  1  feel  pretty  sure 
you  will  rejoice  with  me,  and  for  me,  that  strength  has 
been  given  me  at  my  threescore  years  and  ten,  to  under- 
take, and,  however  imperfectly,  to  perform  these  additional 
duties. 

I  dare  not  enter  on  the  various  matters  which  are 
agitating,  distracting,  and  I  fear  dividing  the  Church  in 
England.  They  make  me  miserable.  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry,  that  I  cannot  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  though  I  must  feel  that  the  Church  in  the 
colonies   is   most   unjustly   treated   in  being  excluded, 
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"when  alterations  of  the  Prayer-book  and  Creeds,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  under 
consideration." 


To  another  friend  a  few  days  later  (April  27, 1872),  the 
bishop  wrote : — 

"  To-morrow  is  the  day  of  my  consecration  twenty-eight 
year^  ago ;  this  year  I  reach  my  threescore  years  and  ten.' 
In  June  of  the  same  year  he  wrote : — "  My  stay  is  pro- 
longed in  Bermuda  in  consequence  of  our  being  still  unable 
to  obtain  a  successor  to  Mr.  Lightbourne.  I  am  still  in 
sole  charge  of  his  two  parishes,  and  perform  the  duties  of 
rector,  or  rather  of  curate,  in  both.  I  cannot  feel  satisfied  to 
leave  these  parishes  without  some  clergyman  to  carry  on 
the  work ;  better  to  have  a  bishop  than  nobody.  If  I  do  not 
quite  melt  away,  I  shall  hope  to  move  what  remains  of  me 
to  S.  John's  on  June  30."  As  it  turned  out  the  bishop 
could  not  leave  until  the  end  of  August.  To  yet  another 
correspondent  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  on  May  28: — 

"  I  have  to  perform  two  full  services  every  Sunday,  to 
baptize,  bury,  and  visit  the  sick,  as  I  did  at  Kidlington, 
just  forty-five  years  ago.  Thank  God,  I  am  enabled,  by 
His  grace  and  mercy,  to  get  through  the  routine  duties 
without  much  difficulty,  though  you  will  easily  believe 
the  addition  of  forty-five  years  and  the  dreadful  heat  of  the 
Bermuda  summer,  and  the  mixture  of  coloured  and  white, 
the  former  preponderating,  do  not  help  me  in  the  work. 
I  confess  to  some  repugnance  at  first  to  baptizing  black 
babies,  but  that  was  soon  conquered.  What  pains  me  far 
more  is  the  loss  of  many  of  my  coloured  flock  through  the 
introduction  of  a  black  preacher  of  the  so-called  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  very  large  and  powerful  body  in  the 
United  States ;  and  as  surely  as  '  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,'  so  will  my  poor  coloured  people  follow  one  of  their 
own  colour  and  race.    I  shall  be  glad  and  thankful  if  the 
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young  man  you  spoke  of  is  at  last  persuaded  to  join  us  in 
Newfoundland. 

*'  On  Ascension  Day  I  consecrated  the  nave  of  a  very 
beautiful  church,  the  chancel  and  transepts  of  which  I 
consecrated  on  the  same  holy-day  seventeen  years  ago." 

While  the  bishop  was  thus  engaged  in  one  part  of  his 
diocese,  a  munificent  gift  was  being  prepared  for  the 
benefit  of  another  portion.  An  officer  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  Lieutenant  Curling,  who  had  served  in  Ber- 
muda, and  there  had  learned  to  admire  the  life  and 
labours  of  the  apostolic  bishop,  determined  to  replace  the 
lost  Star  by  his  own  yacht,  the  Zavroch  .  .  .  Everything 
that  experience  or  forethought  could  suggest  was  provided, 
and  in  the  spYing  of  1872  the  kind  donor  navigated  the 
yacht  across  the  Atlantic  and  consecrated  her  to  the 
service  of  God.  The  bishop  wrote  in  July,  concerning 
the  offering  that  had  been  made  to  the  Church : — 

* 

"  What  a  noble  gift  that  was !  A  yacht,  with  every  item 
and  article  required  for  a  Church  ship,  even  to  surplices 
for  the  chaplain,  communion  table  and  plate,  &c.  And 
given  all  so  modestly  and  cheerfully !  I  believe  I  told 
you  that  he  has  given  a  beautiful  organ,  and  five  win- 
dows by  Clayton  and  Bell,  a  corona  lucis,  standards  for 
lights,  candlesticks  and  vases,  to  our  Trinity  Church  in 
Bermuda." 

The  new  Church  ship  was  utilized  without  delay,  the 
coadjutor-bishop  going  in  her  on  Visitation  to  the  north- 
ward to  Labrador,  to  White  Bay,  Fogo,  and  Twillingate, 
after  which  he  left  for  England,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
help  for  the  endowment  of  the  See.  The  "  old  Bishop,"  as 
Bishop  Feild  had  by  this  time  come  to  be  called,  stayed 
in  Newfoundland.  His  sympathies  were  ever  fresh,  and 
his  recollections  of  England,  and  the  happy  scenes  in  which 
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his  lot  had  been  cast,  were  always  green,  although  not  once 

did  he  look  back,  either  with  regret  at  having  left  them, 

or  with  a  desire  to  return  to  them.    A  correspondent  who 

had  visited  his  old  parish  of  English  Bicknor,  and  seen 

some  of  the  aged  parishioners  with  whom  "  Mr.  Feild " 

was  still  a  'precious  tradition,  had  written  to  him  a  full 

account  of  what  had  been  seen  and  heard,  and  the  following 

reply  was  the  result  :^ 

"Halifax,  N.  S.  Sept.  6, 1872. 

"  Your  letter  received  just  before  I  left  Bermuda  was 
a  rich  treat,  and  I  wish  I  could  worthily  acknowledge  it. 
I  was  carried  back  by  it  to  places  and  people  which  and 
whom  I  dearly  love ;  and  to  ramble  with  you  in  the  woods, 
and  to  talk  with  my  good  neighbours,  even  in  thought,  was 
very  pleasant,  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  that  pleasure. 
I  must  confess,  however,  it  made  me  long  and  sigh  for  the 
reality  ;  that  I  should  have  been  with  you  in  person  would 
have  been  a  gratification  of  a  higher  degree.  I  was  so 
glad  to  hear  that  you  found  our  old  friends  so  kind  and 
as  ready  to  welcome  you  as  in  former  days.  I  lament  the 
intrusion  of  the  railroad  on  the  sylvan  banks  of  the 
winding  river.  It  will  strangely  and  sadly  intermix  and 
interfere  with  the  natural  beauty  and  repose  of  the  scene. 
An  old  lady  at  New  Weir  used  to  say,  that  *  a  sight  of 
quality  came  across  Symond's  Rock,  and  she  could  not 
think  what  they  came  for.*  And  another,  hearing  of  the 
speed  of  the  travelling  on  the  railroad,  asked  me  seriously 
if  I  did  not  think  it  *  wicked '  to  travel  so  fast.  They  are 
gone  to  their  rest,  and  I  presume  their  children  will  have 
different,  and  what  people  call  *  enlarged,*  views ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  they  will  be  better  or  happier  than  their 
simple-minded  fathers  and  mothers.  Certainly  some  of 
the  best  of  my  flock  were  among  those  nestled  under 
Symond*s  Rock ^and some  of  the  worst ! 

I  thank  you  for  the  piece  of  scented  geranium,  which 
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breathes  of  both  Bicknor  and  Budleigh,  or  of  her  who 
plucked  and  her  who  sent  it — very  sweet.  The  rectory 
garden,  I  presume,  is  greatly  improved ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that,  like  the  old  ladies  at  New  Weir,  I  am  too  much 
behind  the  age  to  approve  of  a  croquet-ground'  on  a 
clergyman's  lawn.  Am  I  safe  in  saying  this  to  a  rector's 
wife  ?  Well !  we  shall  agree  about  the  almshouses  ;  they 
are  an  improvement  on  *  The  Bear.* " 

On  his  return  to  S.  John's  the  bishop  had  again  to  serve 
as  a  parish  priest,  for  the  coadjutor-bishop  had  gone  to 
England,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  there  was 
no  "  incumbent "  of  the  cathedral.  Bishop  Kelly  was  in 
England  on  the  first  "  Day  of  Intercession  for  Missions," 
December  20,  1872,  and  the  results  of  the  day  to  New- 
foundland alone  were  visible  in  the  offers  of  several  men 
who  are  now  labouring  in  that  diocese.  The  donor  of  the 
Lavrock  now  added  to  his  munificent  gift  the  still  nobler  and 
more  valuable  surrender  of  himself,  coupling  with  his  pffer 
the  expression  of  a  desire  that  if  deemed  worthy  of  being 
ordained  he  might  be  sent  to  some  mission  which  it  had 
been  found  more  than  ordinarily  difficult  to  fill.  In  the 
spring  of  1873  Bishop  Kelly  returned,  with  those  who  had 
thus  volunteered  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  poor  fisher- 
folk  of  Newfoundland.  In  June  the  bishop  presided  over 
the  newly-constituted  Synod,  and,  that  over,  with  un- 
impaired zeal  he  was  ready,  and  even  more  than  ready,  for 
another  experience  of  the  sea.    On  July  2,  he  wrote : — 

"  I  am  about  to  make  a  last  ^  voyage  of  Visitation  in  the 
Church  ship.  I  expect  to  be  absent  from  S.  John's  three 
months.  I  hope  to  leave  to-day,  if  we  can  get  the  business 
of  the  Synod  (now  sitting  ten  days)  sufficiently  advanced. 
The  coadjutor-bishop,  who  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Synod 
in  his  office  with  the  right  of  succession,  will  remain  in 

^  It  proved  not  to  be  the  last,  as  he  made  another  voyage  in  1874. 
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S.  John's.  My  chief  object  in  undertaking  the  voyage 
is  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  and 
Bonne  Bay,  and  to  visit  all  the  missions  on  the  north-east 
coast.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  be  remembered  and 
mentioned  in  your  prayers  with  my  companions  in  the 
Church  ship." 

In  the  midst  of  this  voyage  the  following  letter  was 
written,  which  gives  the  bishop's  own  account  of  his 
doings,  with  an  expression  of  his  views  on  questions  much 
discussed  in  England : — 

To  the  Rev.  Canon  Seymour. 

**  The  Church  Ship,  off  Quirpon,  Jug.  2,  1873. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — Being  once  more  afloat  in  Visitation, 
I  make  use  of  occasional  leisure,  or  rather  freedom  from 
interruption  in  passing  from  harbour  to  harbour,  to  dis- 
charge some  of  my  obligations  in  the  matter  of  correspond- 
ence, which  I  am  forced  to  neglect  when  on  shore.  Since 
you  last  wrote  to  me,  you  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
my  excellent  coadjutor,  and  observing  as  I  think  you  would 
do,  his  ability  and  zeal,  you  probably  supposed  that  I  must 
be  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  my  work  and  duty,  and 
have  abundance  of  leisure.  But  while  he  does  undertake 
and  ably  perform  many  engagements  which  would  other- 
wise devolve  on  me,  I  still  find  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  for  all  the  time  and  thought  which  I  can  command, 
j,iid  my  correspondence  with  him  is  a  new  additional 
engagement  of  some  importance  and  frequent  recurrence. 
You  will  easily  understand  this  to  have  been  the  case 
while  he  was  in  England  pleading  for  men  and  mo^ey, 
when  he  thought  it  right  frequently  to  refer  to  me;  and  it 
so  happened  that  during  the  time  of  his  absence,  in  addition 
to  my  own  duties,  I  had  (in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
and    unexpected    departure  of  the    incumbent    of  the 
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cathedral)  to  perform  the  work  of  the  parish  priest. 
After  Bishop  Kelly's  return  came  the  business  of  the 
Synod  and  a  Visitation  of  the  clergy,  in  both  of  which 
I,  of  course,  was  the  chief  actor,  and  I  went  from  the  chair 
of  the  Sjmod  to  the  Church  ship,  only,  in  passing,  attend- 
ing evening  prayer  in  the  cathedral ;  from  thence  direct 
to  the  wharf.  I  was  anxious  once  more  to  make  a  voyage 
of  Visitation,  and  there  were  circumstances  which  seemed 
to  make  it  expedient  that  I,  rather  than  Bishop  Kelly 
(who  was  prepared  to  undertake  the  duty)  should  visit 
some  particular  missions.  Some  peculiar  inducements 
and  facilities  were  afforded  in  our  generous  friend,  Mr. 
Curling,  offering  to  navigate  the  vessel  he  has  so  kindly 
given. us,  and  to  make  all  provision  for  the  expenses  of 
the  voyage.  You,  no  doubt,  heard  from  Bishop  Kelly  of 
the  noble  gift  of  his  yacht,  and  the  more  noble  gift  of  him- 
self, which  this  good  young  ofiBcer  has  made  to  the  Church 
in  this  diocese.  One  object  of  his  now  accompanying  me 
was  to  be  introduced  to  the  district,  which  we  intend 
hereafter,  God  willing,  to  make  his  mission.  It  is  an 
immense  district,  comprehending  two  large  bays  and  some 
adjacent  harbours.  We  remained  in  it,  moving  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement,  about  ten  days,  making  plans  for 
future  operations.  The  bays  are  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island  (Bay  of  Islands  and  Bonne  Bay,  &c.),  on  what 
is  called  the  French  shore,  thirty  miles  apart,  and  with 
several  populous  outlying  harbours.  The  late  missionary, 
who  was  also  the  first  in  this  district,  after  eight  years 
of  hard  work  and  hard  fare,  has  been  obliged  to  retire ; 
and  as  the  missionary  is  not  provided  for  by  the  S.P.G., 
I  should  have  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  successor 
if  Mr.  Curling  had  not  willingly  offered  himself.  He 
proposes  to  return  to  it  in  November.  We  have  now  been 
absent  from  S.  John's  a  month,  and  I  expect  at  least  two 
months  more  will  be  required  for  my  official  work.    I 
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have  already  visited  (since  leaving  the  Bay  of  Islands) 
another  mission,  unhappily  vacant  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
having  three  churches,  alas !  not  served.  This  is  very  sad 
and  depressing.  The  voyage  itself  is  not  unpleasant, 
barring  fogs  and  icebergs,  of  which  latter  there  is  this 
summer  an  unusually  large  number  near  the  coast. 

I  have  to  thank  you  (and  in  truth  it  wf  s  with  this 
object  in  view  that  I  began  my  letter)  for  the  copy  you 
kindly  sent  me  of  your  speech  on  the  reservation  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  I  have  touched  upon  the  subject  in 
my  late  Charge  to  the  clergy,  and  I  said,  that  while  I 
should  not  object  to  removing  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  from  the  church,  to  a  sick  person  earnestly  desiring 
to  receive  the  Sacrament  in  extremis^  and  unable  to  sustain 
the  service,  I  should  consider  the"  administration  imperfect 
and  ia  complete,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  it  to  be  both  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  communicant,  if  possible,  to 
witness  the  consecration.  And  we  cannot,  I  suppose, 
presume  that  any  one  who  sincerely  desires  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  (and  you  would  hardly  carry  it  to  one  who 
did  not  desire  it)  will  lose  or  suffer  hereafter,  if,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  it  is  denied  him.  I  should  strongly 
object,  on  other  grounds,  to  any  general  reservation  for 
unforeseen  possible  cases 

Always,  my  dear  Friend, 

Yours  affectionately, 

EDWAED  NEWFOUNDLAND." 


This  letter  was  despatched  i  soon  afterwards  a  chance 
vessel  brought  a  file  of  English  papers,  in  one  of  which 
the  bishop  read  that  Mr.  Seymour  had  been  appointed 
to  a  Canonry  at  Worcester.  He  wrote  (August  18)  offer- 
ing cordial  congratulations  on  "  this  most  just  and  justly 
deserved  recognition  of  labours  and  services  in  and  for 
our  dear  Mother  Church — the  Church  of  our  second  birth." 
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The  bishop's  thoughts,  not  unnaturally,  carried  him  to 
scenes  which  he  had  known  from  his  earliest  days ;  and  he 
continued,  "  A  canonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of  my 
native  city,  among  the  few  surviving  friends  left,  would 
be  like,  too  much  like,  sinking  into  a  bed  of  roses  after 
lying  on  a  cargo  of  fish.  But  I  am  content ;  ought  to  be, 
and  I  trust  am,  more  than  content  to  abide  by  and  with  my 
fish,  my  only  grief  being  that  so  many  Lurn  out  unsavoury, 
notwithstanding  the  salt  they  have  received,  and  are 
receiving  daily.  But  I  have  not  forgotten — I  have  too 
much  reason  to  know  and  remember — ^that  the  salt  may 
lose  its  saltness,  and  that  the  results  I  lament  may  be 
due  to  my  own  faults  and  failings.  But  who  and  what 
am  I,  that  I  should  be  permitted  still  to  speak  and  preach 
in  our  Master's  name  and  holy  cause,  when  the  eloquent, 
gifted,  and  ever  ready  tongue  of  the  great  and  good  Bishop 
of  Winchester  has  been  so  sadly,  suddenly  silenced?^ 
I  do  not  know  why  I  may  not  mention  to  you  that  I  have 
been  always,  but  lately  more  especially,  vexed  and  distressed 
by  my  slowness  of  speech,  my  inability  to  address  a 
congregation  of  even  poor  fiishermen,  with  readiness  and 
effect,  but  the  stammering  tongue  may  speak  when  the 
dead  is  silenced  for  ever.  The  sad  news  reached  me  on 
the  12th  of  this  month.  On  the  following  Friday,  the 
Second  Lesson  at  Evensong  was  taken  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew,  29th  to  51st  verses.  I 
preached,  as  I  generally  do  on  Friday  evenings,  and  the 
40th  verse, '  Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field ;  the  one  shall 
be  taken  and  the  other  left,*  seemed  to  be  impressively 
illustrated  by  the  awful  removal  of  the  good  bishop, 
and  furnished  accordingly  the  text  of  my  discourse ;  and 
I  related  the  event  to  my  simple  congregation  as  plainly 
as  I  could,  for  their  instruction." 
On  his  return  from  this  voyage,  a  carbuncle  at  the 

I  Bishop  Wilberforce's  death  occurred  on  July  19,  1873, 
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back  of  the  neck,  whose  existence,  he  said,  "  I  can  only 
believe  in,  for  I  cannot  see  it,"  confined  him  to  his  room 
for  some  time,  and  delayed  his  departure  for  Bermuda. 
Mr.  Curling  was  ordained  deacon  ok  All  Saints'  Day,  and 
started  immediately  for  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  early  in 
December  the  bishop  reached  Bermuda.  In  May,  1874, 
he  paid  his  last  visit  to  this  cou'  ^ry :  there  were  many 
details  connected  with  the  endowment  of  his  see  which 
required  his  presence,  and  he  was  anxious  to  try  to  persuade 
some  young  clergymen  to  accept  work  in  his  diocese.  On 
June  1,  the  coadjutor-bishop  started  for  an  unusually 
long  and  arduous  Visitation,  in  which  he  hoped  not  only 
to  visit  the  whole  of  the  Newfoundland  coasts,  but  also 
the  Labrador  and,  by  the  desire  of  the  ^  .nop  of  Quebec, 
some  portion  of  that  diocese  on  the  Gulf  of  S.  Lawrence.! 
He  had  visited  Bay  de  Verds,  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and 
Bonne  Bay,  and  had  reached  the  Labrador,  when  he  was 
taken  seriously  ill  from  exposure  during  a  stormy  night  on 
a  dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  and  was  compelled  to  return 
'  without  delay  to  S.  John's.  The  telegraph  brought  the 
news  to  England,  and  the  bishop,  with  the  alacrity,  but 
alas  !  no  longer  with  the  strength,  of  a  young  man,  hastened 
back  by  the  first  steamer,  and  without  any  delay  embarked 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the  Lavroch  and  completed 
the  projected  Visitation ;  another  Visitation  of  Conception 
Bay  was  made  in  November.  It  is  generally  felt  that  from 
these  tremendous  exertions,  sufficient  to  tax  the  strength 
of  a  man  in  full  vigour,  the  bishop  never  entirely  rallied,  but 
certainly  to  those  who  only  read  the  record  of  his  labours 
there  appears  no  sign  or  semblance  of  abated  powers. 

In  January,  1875,  it  became  necessary  that  a  clergy- 
man, the  Eev.  J.  0.  Harvey,  of  Port-de- Grave,  shoidd 
visit  England,  for  the  purpose  of  promptly  obtaining 
medical  advice.  There  was  no  one  to  be  found  who 
could  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  mission,  and  Mr.  Harvey 
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had  made  arrangements  With  the  nearest  clergy  to  give 
one  Sunday  a  mouth  to  his  flock,  and  had  appointed  two 
schoolmasters  to  act  as  lay-readers  during  his  absence. 
Mr.  Harvey  writes — "  When  I  arrived  at  S.  John's  on  my 
way  to  England  the  bishop  said  he  had  no  one  to  put 
in  my  place,  and  he  did  not  like  to  leave  so  large  a  parish 
without  a  clergyman ;  and  then  he  asked  if  Mrs.  Harvey 
could  receive  him  at  the  parsonage,  as  if  so  he  would  go 
himself ;  so  before  I  sailed  it  was  decided  that  the  bishop 
and  Mrs.  Feild  should  live  with  my  family,  and  in  the 
following  week,  Friday,  February  5,  they  started  round  the 
bay  in  two  sleighs,  reaching  Brigus  the  same  night ;  the 
weather  was  very  inclement  and  it  was  no  slight  under- 
taking to  travel  sixty  miles  in  snow  and  wind  for  ten 
hours  or  more."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Harvey,  and  he  is 
probably  unconscious  to  this  day  that  the  bishop  was 
most  anxious  that  he  should  go  to  England,  and  that  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  journey  should  be  lessened  as 
much  as  possible ;  that  he  paid  for  telegraphic  messages  to 
and  from  England  on  the  subject,  and  wrote  to  friends  at 
home  bespeaking  "  a  fitting  welcome  for  this  missionary  of 
thirty-three  years*  standing," — but  it  was  so. 

The  journey  was  broken  at  Brigus,  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  the  excellent  clergyman  of  that  station, 
the  Eev.  E.  H.  Taylor,  who  was  his  bishop's  host  that  night, 
has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  striking  account  of  the 
bishop*s  doings : — 

"  February  is  commonly  the  coldest  month  in  the  New- 
foundland year,  and  Friday,  5th  February,  was  one  of  the 
coldest  of  days  in  this  coldest  of  months.  A  heavy  breeze  of 
northerly  wind  had  succeeded  a  sudden  thaw,  and  travelling 
was  disagreeable  in  the  extreme,  even  for  the  young  and 
vigorous.  The  writ'  r  well  remembers  walking  over  the 
hills  to  morning  service  at  an  out-station  called  Burnt 
Head,  and  the  unpleasant  walk  back  in  the  teeth  of  half  a 
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gale  of  wind  which  seemed  to  cut  like  a  razor.  At  one 
portion  of  the  journey,  where  an  overflowing  stream  was 
now  converted  into  a  broad  expanse  of  glassy  ice,  it  was 
impossible  to  stand,  and  I  was  blown  off  my  feet  repeatedly, 
and  had  extreme  difficulty  in  gaining  the  solid  earth  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Yet  on  this  day,  through  wind  and  snow-drift,  the  bishop 
and  Mrs.  Feild  were  journeying  from  S.  John's  to  Brigus 
en  route  for  Port-de-Grave.  Judging  from  the  character  of 
the  day  I  deemed  it  an  utter  impossibility  for  anyone  to 
achieve  the  journey ;  and  had  it  been  any  other  person  than 
tbc  bishop  I  should  never  have  expected  him  on  so  cold, 
will,  md  stormy  a  day  as  this.  The  thick  shades  of  a 
.F»  biuary  evening  closed  in  early  upon  us,  and  at  seven 
c' deck  the  church-bell  began  to  chime  for  Evensong,  and' 
i  waT  setting  out  for  prayers,  leaving  directions  with  the 
servant  for  the  bishop's  comfort,  should  he  arrive  in  my 
enforced  absence.  All  at  once  sleigh-bells  were  heard,  and 
the  bishop  and  Mrs.  Feild  drove  up  to  the  door.  They 
were  soon  in  my  sitting-room,  where  tea  was  all  ready,  and 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  they  should  gradually  thaw  and 
then  take  tea,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  I  hoped  his 
lordship  would  kindly  excuse  me  while  I  went  to  church. 
To  my  utter  astonishment  the  bishop  at  once  expressed  his 
intention  of  attending  service,  and  without  waiting  to  warm 
himself,  or  even  to  take  off  his  overcoat  or  wrappers,  and  re- 
fusing Mrs.  Feild's  and  my  earnest  entreaties  to  take  some 
refreshment  before  going  out  again,  he  insisted  on  accom- 
panying me,  and  prt'ced^d  by  my  good  parishioner  Mr. 
John  Bartlett,  who  ])iloted  us  w'th  a  lantern  and  showed 
the  dangerous  icy  places,  the  saintly  Bishop  of  ISewfound- 
land  paid  his  last  visit  to  S.  George's  Church,  Brigus.  The 
congregation  was,  alas  I  very  scanty,  for  my  parishioners 
thought  it  too  disagreeable  a  night  to  risk  themselves  even 
the  short  distance  from  their  fireside  to  the  church ;  but  the 
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noble  bishop  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  that  fearful  journey  of  fifty  miles,  wended  his 
way  to  the  House  of  God,  even  before  partaking  of  bodily 
refreshment,  to  join  in  the  holy  service  in  the  poor  little 
wooden  church  of  Brigus. 

The  storm  of  wind  and  drift  continued  all  through  the 
next  day,  but,  after  an  early  dinner,  the  bishop  pushed  on 
for  Port-de-Grave,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  time  for 
Sunday  duty." 

The  bishop's  own  version  of  his  journey  was  much 
simpler,  and  only  mentioned  the  discomfort  which  such 
travelling  necessarily  caused  to  a  lady.    He  wrote : — 

"  On  February  5, 1  came  with  Mrs.  Feild  to  Port-de-Grave, 
no  small  undertaking  for  a  lady  at  this  season,  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  in  an  open  sleigh,  and  as  it  happens  the  bitterest 
cold  I  ever  remember.  Yesterday  was  my  first  Sunday,  and 
I  had  Morning  Prayer  and  Holy  Communion  with  forty-two 
communicants,  in  Port-de-Grave  church,  and  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  ii  Bare  Need  church.  In  Port-de-Grave 
church  a  fire  was  lighted,  but  allowed  to  go  out,  as  it  was 
feared  the  piping  of  the  stove  would  be  blown  down ;  in 
Bare  Need  church  there  was  no  fire, — and  oh !  the  cold ! " 

To  a  friend  at  Oxford  he  wrote  : — "  We  are  enduring  the 
longest,  coldest  winter,  ever  known  to  any  living  person  in 
Newfoundland.  Since  Christmas  the  frost  has  been  almost 
continuous,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  which  has  accumulated 
is  wonderful.  I  am  now  living  with  Mrs.  Feild  on  the 
shores  of  a  large  bay,  and  for  weeks  we  have  not  seen 
either  land  or  water — the  former  being  covered  and  hidden 
by  snow,  the  latter  by  ice.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  and 
farther,  there  is  nothing  but  snow  and  ice — and  people  walk 
or  drive  over  the  sea  chained  down,  and  smooth  and  still, 

**  Peaceful  as  some  immeasiirable  plain," 

as  safely  and  securely  as,  and  much  more  easily  than,  the 
snowclad  land. 
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We  are  come  to  this  place  (Port-de-Grave)  an  out-har- 
bour mission,  about  sixty  miles  (by  land)  from  S.  John's, 
and  have  been  hero  now  about  six  weeks,  in  order  that  I 
may  supply  the  place  and  perform  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionary, who  is  gone  to  England  to  consult  an  oculist.  It 
is  a  very  large  and  important  mission,  with  two  churches 
(and  a  Methodist  chapel  and  resident  preaqher),  and  in  our 
dearth  of  clergy,  would  have  been  left  without  any  clerical 
superintendent  or  service  if  I,  being  the  only  idle  clergy- 
man, had  not  come  to  the  rescue.  Although  the  churches 
are  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  apart,  I  have 
been  twice  prevented  going  from  the  one  near  which  I 
reside  to  the  other,  by  the  violent  snow-storms.  We  expect 
to  remain  here  till  May,  when  I  hope  the  missionary 
(Mr.  Harvey)  will  have  returned." 

Mr.  Harvey  has  kindly  informed  me  that  during  the 
fourteen  weeks  which  the  bishop  spent  in  his  parish  he 
preached  sixty-seven  times,  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion 
twenty-one  times,  and  in  addition  to  the  numerous  func- 
tions which  a  parish  priest  has  to  perform,  was  visiting  the 
sick  and  the  whole  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours.  In 
the  rough  notes  of  his  doings,  which  he  left  behind  him, 
there  are  only  two  days  with  the  entry  Dies  Non.  After 
the  Lenten  Ordination  a  newly-ordained  deacon,  the  Eev. 
A.  C.  Waghorne,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  was 
sent  to  assist  the  bishop  at  Bare  Need.  Mr.  Waghcrne  has 
given  his  impressions  in  a  very  appreciative  spirit,  as 
though  conscious  of  the  privilege  of  commencing  his 
ministry  as  he  did,  and  his  testimony  as  a. novice  has  its 
value  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  older  missionaries  who 
have  been  quoted.    He  writes : — 

"  Oil  arriving  at  S.  John's  I  found  that  Bishop  Feild  was 
taking  temporary  charge  of  the  mission  of  Port-de-Grave, 
in  Conception  Bay — some  sixty  miles  from  S.  John's, 
during  the  absence  in  England  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Harvey. 
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After  some  little  delay  it  was  at  length  decided  that  I 
should  join  the  bishop,  and  relieve  him  of  part  of  the 
work,  especially,  as  I  understood,  by  taking  charge  of  one 
of  the  settlements,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
bishop's  exposing  himself  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  the  possible  dangers  in  going  from  one  place  to  another. 
From  the  beginning  I  experienced  nothing  but  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration  from  the  bishop,  for  which  I 
cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful.  Respect  and  reverence,  of 
course,  I  felt  towards  him  for  his  work's  sake,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  those  feelings  deepened  into  an  almost 
filial  love. 

The  mission  of  Port-de-Grave  consists  of  several 
settlements,  lying  along  a  reach  of  land  some  six  or  eight 
miles  in  extent,  which  chiefly  forms  the  northern  shore  of 
one  of  the  many  bays  or  harbours  which  are  so  abundant 
in  Conception  Bay;  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  along  the 
whole  of  the  coast.  The  two  largest  and  most  important 
places,  Port-de-Grave  and  Bare  Need,  have  each  both  a 
church  and  school,  while  at  Northern  Gut,  five  miles 
from  Bare  Need,  was  a  school  which  was  used  weekly  for 
service. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  the  bishop  took  me  to 
Bare  Need  for  service,  and  to  introduce  me  to  his  people. 
The  church  I  found  to  be  a  good  sized  building,  and  of  its 
sort  a  fine  specimen.  It  will  seat,  I  suppose,  600  or  600 
people.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  and  that  the 
most  severe,  so  people  say,  for  many  a  year  past, — and  in 
such  a  large  church  and  no  stove  in  it,  no  wonder  the 
bishop  was  almost  frozen. 

Though  nominally  helping  the  bishop,  I  could  never 
really  see  how  I  did  so  to  any  material  extent,  as  he  still 
continued  to  come  to  Bare  Need  for  service,  and  visited  the 
sick  people  in  my  district,  quite  as  much  as  before,  and 
Btrangely  enough,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  he  would  not  allow 
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me  to  help  him  in  the  Port-de-Grave  end  of  the  mission, 
either  with  the  services  or  by  visiting.  Eegularly  every 
Sunday,  and  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week  besides,  would  the 
bishop  come  to  Bare  Need,  often  going  to  the  dock,  a  mile 
further,  in  all  weather,  coming  on  foot  along  the  lOugh 
and  exposed  road.  On  Good  Friday,  when  the  winter  was 
beginning  to  break  up,  it  blew  a  perfect  gale  of  wind,  and 
rained  in  torrents ;  we  at  Bare  Need  of  course  did  not 
for  a  moment  look  for  the  bishop,  for  had  I  not  been 
sent  there  especially  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
bishop's  exposing  himself  so  much  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather?  Punctually,  however,  he  came,  and  wet 
through.  So  stormy  was  the  weather,  that  the  bishop  only 
saved  himself  from  being  carried  off  his  feet  by  the 
constant  firm  pressure  of  his  stout  walking-stick  to  the 
ground;  his  thumb  was  in  consequence  very  badly 
swollen,  and  continued  so  for  some  time  afterwards.  The 
gale  moderated  about  noon;  but  still  he  would  not,  in 
spite  of  his  good  example,  allow  me  to  go  to  my  service 
at  Northern  Gut,  five  miles  off;  and  on  venturing  to 
remonstra'ie  at  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  his  own 
conduct  and  his  rule  for  us,  he  replied,  with  that  beautiful, 
placid  smile  of  his,  that  it  didn't  matter  about  himself,  as 
he  was  old  and  useless  (!),  but  I  was  young,  and  therefore 
must  take  care  of  myself !  *' 

A  winter  of  such  severity  was  not  likely  to  pass  away 
without  leaving  some  legacy  in  the  shape  of  vacant 
missions  and  sorrowing  houscliolds :  while  the  bishop  was 
at  Port-de-Grave  a  young  schoolmaster  perished  in  a  snow- 
drift at  the  western  point  of  the  diocese,  and  of  two  young 
men  sent  out  from  England  with  a  view  to  their  entering 
the  Theological  College,  one,  the  son  of  a  London  clergy- 
man, had  died  at  Halifax  of  fever.  The  bishop  poured 
out  his  sorrows  to  his  Commissary  in  England  in  the 
following  letter: — 
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To  the  Bev.  E.  Josselyn  Bech 

"  PoKT-DJfi-attAVE,  March  17,  1875. 

"  My  dear  kind  Friend, — *  Wave  upon  wave ! '  you  have, 
I  believe,  been  informed  of  a  severe  trial  wo  have  lately 
experienced  in  the  loss  of  a  promising  young  schoolmat:^ter 
in  a  snowstorm  which  he  encountered  in  returning  to  his 
place  of  residence  from  c  neighbouring  seHlement  nbout 
five  or  six  miles  distant.  He  was  an  Englishman,  brought 
out  about  a  year  ago  by  the  Eev.  ]Mr.  Goode,  who  hoped 
that  he  might  shortly  be  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders,  Iu 
ignorance  of  the  danger,  he  ventured  to  walk  alone  (for 
allowing  him  to  do  so  the  people  are  much  to  be  blamed), 
and,  being  overtaken  by  a  heavy  drift,  was,  no  doul-t, 
bewildered,  lost  his  way,  and  perished ;  and,  sad  to  say  ! 
when  Mr.  Goode  wrote,  more  than  a  week  after  the  sad 
event,  his  bouj  had  not  been  found,  and  I  hav  e  not  heard 
that  it  has  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  was  recovering  from  this  grief,  and  was  greatly  cheered 
by  the  announcement  that  two  young  men  were  on  their 
way  to  enter  as  students  our  little  college.  I  wrote  to 
S.P.G.  to  express  my  joy  and  thankfulness,  and  while  I 
was  writing  one  of  them,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
London,  was  lying  dead  at  Halifax.  This  was  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  telegram,  and  we  know  no  further 
particulars,  only  that  he  died  of  typhoid  fever,  whether 
contracted  on  board  steamer  betwc^en  England  and 
Halifax  (as  seems  probable)  or  after  landing,  we  cannot 
tell.  Neither  do  we  know  whether  his  companion  re- 
mained with  him,  or  is  on  board  the  steamer  which  left 
Halifax  for  S.  John's  more  than  a  week  ago,  and  would 
have,  in  due  course,  arrived,  but  cannot  encounter  the 
vast  barrier  of  ice,  which  has  surrounded  us  for  nearly  a 
month,  farther  than  our  eyes  can  see.    Is  not  this  very 
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\ 
sad?    Pray  remember  our  need  of  a  good  man  as  the 

vice-principal  of  our  little  college." 


There  is  no  douht  that  the  good  bishop  gave  his  life  for 
the  people  at  Port-de-Grave.  He  had  barely  returned  to 
S.  John's  when  he  became  seriously  ill ;  a  letter  lies  before 
me  now,  dated  May  18,  1875,  to  which  a  postscript  was 
written  subsequently  in  another  hand,  the  bishop  adding 
only  the  significant  signature,  *  Edward  Newfoundland,  a 
Colonial  Bishop  used  up.'  He  had  not  been  confined  to 
his  bed  for  a  week  at  a  time  for  more  than  thirty-one 
years ;  he  was  now  plainly  told  that  he  must  never  again 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  advice ;  but  he  would  not 
allow  that  his  sickness  was  caused  by  working  too  hard 
in  the  Port-de-Grave  mission.  To  Mr.  Taylor,  his  host  at 
Brigus,  he  wrote,  June  18, 1875 : — 

"Many  thanks  for  your  kind  congratulation  on  my 
improved  and  improving  health.  I  have  to-day,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  attack  began,  been  out  for  a  drive  in  a 
close  carriage ;  a  very  different  condition  and  state  of 
things  from  what  I  was  and  had  in  my  walks  from 
Bare  Need  and  Port-de-Grave,  &c.  I  do  not  believe 
the  little  voyage  across  the  bay  in  any  degree  accelerated 
or  aggravated  the  attack. 

I  may  ascribe  my  late  attack  far  more  to  the  effects  of 
my  journey  to  Brigus  in  the  winter  than  to  my  pleasant 
passage  across  the  bay.  Then  ■were  the  seeds  sown  or 
developed  which  were  growing,  and  not  insensibly,  during 
my  stay  at  Port-de-Grave,  but  happily,  by  God's  mercy, 
did  not  come  to  maturity  till  my  work  in  Mr.  Harvey's 
mission  was  finished  and  I  had  returned  to  my  own  home 
in  S.  John's,  where  relief  much  needed  could  be  obtained. 
I  thank  God  for  the  chastisement  and  for  the  relief. 

Bishop  Kelly's  visits  and  prayers  were  of  great  comfort 
and  help." 
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But  he  fully  knew  what  his  condition  was.  To  a 
friend  in  England,  to  whom  he  sent  on  business  connected 
with  the  Endowment  of  the  See,  he  wrote  in  the  same 
month  of  June : — 

"  I  have  had  a  very  plain  warning  that  no  time  must  be 
lost.  It  has  been  said  to  me  very  plainly,  *  Set  thine 
house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live ; '  and  though 
I  have  not  neglected  this  important  duty,  I  find  there 
are  many  secular  matters,  as  well  as  others  of  higher 
obligation,  which  require  to  be  settled." 

The  bishop  had  more  than  once  expressed  his  wish  to 
end  his  days  at  S.  Augustine's  College  if  the  time  should 
come  when  he  would  be  past  work ;  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  natural  for  people  who  are  exiled  from  their  father- 
land not  only  to  dream  of,  but  also  to  express  a  wish  for 
a  calm  ending  of  their  days  in  their  native  land,  but 
probably  such  expressions  are  rarely  more  than  day- 
dreams. Mr.  Waghorne,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  bishop, 
mentions  that  on  showing  him  some  photographs  of  S. 
Augustine's  College,  he  told  him  that  he  should  like  to  end 
his  days  there :  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  once  expressed 
a  similar  desire  to  occupy  one  of  the  alms-houses  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  "Old  Bear"  at  Bicknor. 
During  his  stay  in  England  in  1874  one  who  loved  him 
well  suggested  to  him,  that  "  a  quiet  retirement  with  200/. 
a  year  "  would  be  gladly  provided  for  him  if  he  should  at 
any  time  find  himself  in  a  position  to  accept  it ;  the  idea 
seemed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  bishop,  and  now  that  he 
appeared  to  be  indeed  past  his  work,  the  same  friend  wrote 
and  asked  if  the  idea  might  assume  a  definite  form. 
The  suggestion  drew  forth  the  following  letter,  which  is 
remarkable  on  many  grounds,  but  specially  as  showing 
how  far  removed  from  the  bishop's  mind  was  any  idea  of 
returning  to  England,  and  how,  while  laying  down  (and 
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acting  on)  the  highest  principles,   he  could  write  with 
humour  that  was  wholly  free  from  levity : — 

"S.  John's,  Newfoundland,  July  14,  1876. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — It  is  very  good  and  kind  of  you  to 
remember,  with  a  view  to  my  benefit,  words  which  I  had 
entirely  forgotten ;  iadeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  had, 
or  rather  have  (for  I  cannot  recall  them)  entirely  forgotten 
having  entertained,  when  last  in  England,  the  desire  or 
thought  of  returning  to  England  if  I  could  find  '  a  quiet 
place  and  200^.  a  year/  I  remember  a  good  many  years  ago 
writing  to  the  Warden  of  Canterbury  that  I  should  much 
eiyoy  spending  my  last  days,  when  my  work  was  done, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  cathedral,  perhaps  within 
the  walls  of  his  college.  But  that  idea  took  no  permanent  i 
hold  of  my  mind,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  wish 
was  never  repeated. 

When  last  in  England  my  chief  desire  was  to  get  away 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  return  to  my  diocese  and  work,  as, 
thank  God,  I  did,  and  made  a  ten  weeks*  voyage  of  Visitation, 
and  after  that  confirmed  and  consecrated  churches  in 
Conception  Bay  district.  Let  me  say  then,  that  I  have  no 
intention  or  desire  to  retire  to  England,  and  that  if  circum- 
stances should  seem  to  make  it  expedient,  I  should  not 
think  of  asking  for  any  pension  or  retiring  allowance.  If  I 
should  resign  my  office  and  remain  in  my  diocese,  I  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  receive  money  which  I  should  spend  in 
the  diocese  and,  I  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  diocese. 

The  great  heathen  moralist  could  say  *  Nefas  est  ivjussu 
Dei  e  statione  vitce  decedere ;  *  and  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  sentiment  is  still  more  true  and  touching  in  the  case 
of  Christian  men,  and  specially  of  Christian  clergy,  and 
most  specially  of  bishops.  And  I  long  ago  made  up  my 
mind,  God  helping  me,  to  act  upon  it.  But  our  great 
moralist,  Lord  Bacon,  says,  When  a  man  cannot  perform  his 
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work  and  duty,  he  is  no  longer  a  man  but  a  statue ;  and  as 
I  should  make  hut  a  poor  statue  in  any  sense  or  shape,  it 
certainly  does  seem  to  me  that  God,  by  taking  from  me 
my  power  of  working,  does  permit  me,  if  not  command  me, 
to  resign  or  retire.  But  as  I  said  before,  I  have  no  desire 
or  intention  to  leave  the  diocese.  Perhaps,  unattached  I 
might  render  some  service.  I  certainly  hope  to  pay 
Bermuda  another  visit  as  bishop,  and,  if  spared  so  long,  to 
return  to  Newfoundland — and  then — ^how  presumptuous 
to  speak  or  think  of  things  to  be  done  a  year  hence ! 
especially  after  three  weeks  of  sickness  and  suffering ; 
but  if  spared  so  long  I  may  engage  to  remain,  as  I  am, 
Your  faithful  brother  and  friend, 

EDWARD  NEWFOUNDLAND." 

The  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  rallied  from  his  attack, 
removed  to  Topsail  for  rest  and  change;  and  here  he 
wrote  on  July  25,  apparently  in  high  spirits: — 

"TopsailiaFeiix. 
"  I  am  now  staying  in  my  country  '  box '  (literally,  for 
it  is  all  of  wood,  and  has  neither  paint  nor  paper),  for  rest." 

His  letters  were  always  models  of  their  kind ;  few  knew 
better  how  to  offer  words  of  consolation  and  sympathy 
with  the  sorrowing,  for  with  him  no  words  were  common- 
place :  he  was  so  intensely,  sternly,  truthful  in  word  and 
act  and  thought,  that  nothing  save  what  was  sterling  and 
real  ever  came  &om  his  lips,  or  his  pen,  or  found  place  in 
his  thoughts. 

To  a  friend,  a  clergyman  who  was  in  sorrow,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  of  sympathy — 

"  By  a  letter  which  I  received  yesterday  I  learnt  that 
your  dear  sister  has  been  released  from  her  suffering 
and  sorrow,  and  sleeps  in  Jesus.    It  would  be  idle,  if  not 
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presumptuous,  in  me  to  suggest  topics  of  consolation.  It 
must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  as  a  heathen 
poet  has  said: — 

*  Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  banc  lenire  dolorom 
Fossis,' 

or  to  point  out  where  and  what  are  those  words  of  far 
deeper  and  truer  comfort  than  heathen  poet  or  philosopher 
ever  uttered  or  conceived  ;  your  joy  and  thankfulness,  on 
your  departed  sister's  account  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  evil  without  or  within,  would  suffice  to  prevent  the 
indulgence  of  selfish  sorrow ;  and  the  hope  and  prospect 
of  a  happy  reunion  will  mitigate  the  pain  which  must  be 
felt  at  the  present  separation.  My  object,  I  say,  is  not  to^ 
remind  you  of  what  you  know  and  feel,  but  to  assure  you 
that  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  you ;  and  while  I  rejoice 
in  the  departed  soul's  rest  and  peace,  can  grieve  for  you,  at 
the  loss  of  one  so  justly  valued  and  beloved." 

To  another  he  wrote : — "  I  have  wished  that  I  could  have 
found  time  to  refer  to  the  very  solemn  subject  on  which  you 
touched  in  one  of  your  letters,  viz.,  whether,  or  how  far,  the 
happiness  of  the  saints  and  glorified  spirits  in  heaven  may 
be  affected  by  the  absence  of  any  whom  we  have  loved  on 
earth,  and  who  will  have  gone  into  '  that  place  of  torment.' 
Not  that  I  pretend  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject 
other  than  we  gather  from  holy  scripture ;  but  I  presume 
the  solution  is  to  be  found  (if  any  person  can  find  it)  in 
our  Lord's  declaration,  that  in  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven.  They  who  have  loved  each  other  with  a 
holy  love,  that  is,  Christ's  image  in  each  other,  on  earth,  will 
surely  see  and  know  and  love  the  same  image,  then' per- 
fected, in  each  other,  in  heaven.  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  following  epitaph,  for  which  you  perhaps 
may  find  an  application:^* 
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*  Reader,  bere  lies  tinder  this  stone 
The  dust  of  two  that  were  but  one ! 
Long  had  tney  lived  and  loved :  she  fled  the  way 
To  heaven  first ;  he  could  no  longer  stay, 
But  straight  pursued  her  to  that  throne  above, 
Which  saints  surround,  crowned  with  eternal  love.* 

On  the    other  side  of  the  picture,  who  can  look  now 
without  trembling  ?  but  how  do  the  angels  regard  it  1 " 

With  the  approach  of  autumn  the  bishop  prepared 
to  fulfil  his  intention  of  visiting  Bermuda  once  more 
officially,  and  on  October  27  the  clergy  and  churchwardens, 
on  behalf  of  the  several  congregations  in  S.  John's, 
presented  to  him  an  address,  which  is  so  full  and  un- 
varnished a  resume  of  the  work  of  his  glorious  episco- 
pate, that  it  fitly  finds  a  place  here.  This  was  the  last 
put)lLc  appearance  of  the  bishop  in  S.  John's, 

"  To  the  Right  Eeverend  Father  in  GOD,  Edwaed  Lord 
Bishop  of  Newfoundland. 

"  We,  the  undersigned — as  well  on  behalf  of  ourselves  as 
of  the  respective  congregations  in  S.  John's,  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, of  S.  Thomas*  Church  and  of  S.  Mary's  Church — 
desire  to  convey  to  your  lordship  on  the  eve  of  your 
departure  for  the  southern  portion  of  your  diocese,  our 
affectionate  wishes  for  your  safe  arrival  at  Bermuda,  and 
your  speedy  restoration  to  health. 

Thirty-one  years  have  passed  since  you  assumed  the 
spiritual  supervision  of  this  diocese,  and  none  of  us  can 
be  unmindful  of  the  vast  benefits  you  have  been  instru- 
mental in  conferring  upon  our  Church  during  that  long 
period;  your  own  consistent  life  of  seK-denial  and 
sympathy  has  done  much  to  support  and  cheer  your 
clergy  amidst  their  many  toils  and  privations. 

When  you   entered  upon   your  episcopate  our  eccle- 
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siastical  system  was  unoiganized  and  feeble.  Ko^i 
synodical  order  and  unity  prevail. 

Then,  we  had  only  about  twelve  clergjrmen  in  the 
colony,  now  upwards  of  fifty  are  labouring  therein,  whilst 
churches  and  parsonages  have  been  multiplied  in  a  like 
proportion. 

A  College  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  has,  by  your  exertions,  been  adequately  and 
permanently  endowed. 

Separate  Seminaries  for  boys  and  girls  have  been 
established,  and  are  in  successful  operation. 

Distinct  Orphanages  for  destitute  children  of  both  sexes 
have  been  founded  under  your  auspices,  and  are  efifectively 
conducted. 

Our  beautiful  Cathedral  was  designed  and  partially 
built  under  your  care,  and  the  necessary  funds  for  its 
completion  are  in  process  of  collection. 

A  Coadjutor  Bishopric  has  been  created  solely  through 
your  disinterested  assistance,  and  the  services  of  a  divine — 
eminent  for  his  piety  and  conspicuous  for  his  abilities — 
have  been  happily  secured  for  that  important  office. 

For  the  future  support  of  the  episcopate,  an  Endowment 
has  been  provided,  and  many  a  desolate  settlement  on  our 
rugged  shores  has,  year  after  year,  been  solely  indebted  for 
the  ministrations  of  religion  to  the  Visitations  made  by  you 
and  your  coadjutor  in  the  Church  ship. 

That  the  Almighty  has  permitted  you  to  be  His  instru- 
ment in  effecting  so  much  good  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
He  has  preserved  you  through  so  many  labours  and  dangers, 
and  (until  recently)  has  upheld  you  in  health  and  strength, 
has  been  a  cause  to  us  of  wonder,  and  of  gratitude  to 
God.  .  \ 

We  sincerely  hope  that  a  temporary  sojourn  in  a  more 
genial  climate  than  that  of  a  Newfoundland  winter  may 
prove  beneficial  to  your  impaired  health,  and  we  pray  that 
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you  may  be  permitted  to  return  from  Bermuda  in  renewed 
vigour,  and  long  be  spared  to  your  grateful  flock. 
S.  John's,  Oct.  27,  1876." 

The  reply  which  the  bishop  gave  was  very  affecting  in 
itself,  but  doubly  so  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  farewell 
words  of  one  who  had  for  more  than  thirty-one  years 
laboured  unceasingly  for  the  highest  good  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.    It  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  To  the  Clergy  and  Church-wardens,  and  the  respective 
Congregation^^  of  the  Cathedral,  8.  Thomas*  Church  and 
8.  Mary's  Church,  in  8.  John's. 

■ 

"  Dearly  Beloved  in  the  Lord, — If,  in  the  share  which  I 
have  taken  in  initiating  or  forwarding  the  various  objects 
you  have  mentioned  in  your  address,  (as  likely  to  promote 
the  spiritual  interests,  present  or  future,  of  the  diocese,)  I 
have  merited  your  grateful  approval — ^having  but  one 
higher  object  in  view, — I  am  more  than  repaid  for  all  I 
have  spent  or  spared,  borne  or  forborne  (and  there  have 
heen  trials  and  difficulties),  in  all  the  long  thirty-one  years 
of  my  episcopate ;  nor  can  I  forget  how  much  I  owe  to 
your  unvarying  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  every 
work,  or  undertaking,  which  has  been  brought  to  a 
happy  completion,  or  forwarded  wit^i  good  hope  of  future 
success  and  benefit;  not  to  mentior  the  kind  allowance 
made  for  many  failures,  and  imperfect,  imfinished  attempts. 

I  cannot  now  (having,  as  you  are  aware,  been  inter- 
rupted in  the  midst  of  my  preparations  for  a  distant 
journey  and  long  absence,  by  the  unexpectedly  early 
arrival  of  the  steamer),  allude  to  all  the  objects  you  have 
kindly  referred  to  as  having  engaged  my  care  and  atten- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  the  diocese, — and  I  will  therefore 
only  mention  the  one  which,  I  believe,  you,  with  me, 
consider  of  chief  and  special  importance,  as  likely,  with 
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God's  blessing,  to  be  of  chief  and  special  benefit  to  your- 
selves and  the  diocese  at  large ;  I  mean,  the  appointment 
of  Bishop  Kelly  as  my   coadjutor.     That   appointment 
having,  as  you  are  aware,  been,  by  the  gracious  and  wise 
act  of  the  Synod,  confirmed,  with  the  right  of  succession, 
he  may  immediately  enter  upon  all  the  duties  and  all  the 
privileges  of  the  bishop's  office,  whenever  it  shall  please 
God  that  my   connection  with  the   diocese   shall  cease. 
Thus  you  will  both  be  spared  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
of  an  election,  and  the   man  whom  you   have  learnt  to 
know  and  admire  in  the  discharge  of  the  episcopal  office, 
and  who  has  himself  learnt  and  felt  its  duties  and  obli- 
gations, will  be  secured  to  you  and  your  children,  as  your 
and  their  spiritual  chief  ruler  and  Father  in  God.    For  the  i 
manner  in  which  my  views  and  wishes  in  that  matter  were 
seconded,  l  am  deeply  grateful, — and  why?  but  because 
lam  satisfied  that  the  object   of  my  views  and  wishes, 
(which  was  nothing  less  than  your  edification,  and  the 
glory  of  God  therein  and  thereby,)  will  be  attained  to  an 
extent  I  could  never  have  otherwise  hoped  for.    I  will 
not  enter  more  fully  upon  a  subject  which  affords  ample 
materials  for  enlargement  and  illustration,  because  you 
have  all  enjoyed  sufficient  opportunities  of  verifying  the 
high  esteem  I  have  always  had  and  expressed  of  Bishop 
Kelly's  various  and  manifold  qualifications  for  the  high 
and  important  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed.    May 
your  mutual  wishes,  endeavours  and  prayers,  be  abundantly 
blessed  to  your  mutual  edification,  your  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

A  few  words,  and  they  must  be  few  (for  even  if  I  had 
the  necessary  time  I  could  hardly  entrust  myself  to  esnlarge 
on  the  subject) ;  a  few  words  on  an  act  this  day  con- 
summated ; — my  resignation  of  that  charge  of  the  cathedral 
and  parish  church  and  rectory  of  S.  John's,  which  for  nearly 
twenty  years  has  been  the  enjoyment  and  pride  of  my  lilu. 
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Yoa  will  easily  believe  that  in  resigning  such  a  charge  and 
divesting  myself  of  such  treasures,  I  had  and  could  have  but 
one  object  in  view,— the  honour  of  the  Church  and  parish, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  congregation  and  parishioners  at 
large.  And  again  I  thank  God,  who  inclined  the  hearts  of 
those  chiefly  concerned,  wisely  and  generously  to  second 
ray  wishes  in  accepting  as  my  successor  in  that  office  also, 
my  faithful,  able  and  experienced  coadjutor.  I  pray  God 
to  bless,  guide,  and  strengthen  him  in  and  for  the  duties 
and  services  in  which,  I  am  sure,  he  will  take  delight,  and 
all  for  your  edification  and  growth  in  grace.  Among  other 
endeavours  for  your  benefit  and  the  honour  of  the  Church, 
I  trust  he  will  be  well  supported  in  his  desire  to  complete 
the  not  yet  half-finished  cathedral;  provision  being  first 
made  for  the  repairs,  as  they  will  be  needed,  of  the  present 
fabric  (may  I  not  say  the  present  holy  and  beautiful 
House  ?)  which,  I  trust,  has  been  to  many,  besides  myself, 
a  comfort  and  a  joy. 

As  I  can  in  all  sincerity,  however  humbly  and  at  a 
distance,  adopt  the  Apostle's  words,  and  say  *I  seek 
not  yours  but  you,*  it  is  hard  indeed  to  take  leave  of 
you.  But  God  our  heavenly  Father  is,  and  will  be, 
with  you,  and  to  His  holy  keeping  I  commend  you,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  His  Son's  sake,  now  and  for  evermore. 

EDWAED  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

S.John%Oat.  27,1875." 

But  the  *'more  genial  climate"  of  Bermuda  did  not 
produce  the  effect  which  was  hoped  for;  it  was  clear, 
increasingly  clear  day  by  day,  that  the  saintly  prelate's 
rest  was  well-nigh  won.  In  the  month  of  January,  1876, 
he  wrote : — 

"My  doctors  tell  me  they  shall  be  able  to  build  me 
up,  but  it  is  not  easy  (perhaps  hardly  worth  while)  to 
build   up   decayed  materials.     However,   I  am  in   His 
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\ 
hands  Who  made  me  and  fashioned  me,  and  in  and  to 

them  I  cheerfully  resign  myself  and  wait,  not  impatiently, 

the  result." 

He  was  able  to  attend  to  business,  to  write  letters,  and 

to  see  people :  very  often  he  saw  people,  when  he  ought 

to  have  remained  quiet,  lest  they  should  feel  hurt  at  being 

refused.    The  coadjutor-bishop  came  to  Bermuda  to  hold 

Confirmations  and  to  perform  the  duties  to  which  the  elder 

bishop  was  now  unequal.    In  the  month  of  March  it  was 

clear  that,  however  his  days  might  be  prolonged  on  earth, 

he  would  never  again  be  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 

of  his  office  ;  accordingly  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention 

to  resign  his  See  to  the  authorities  of  the  Colonial  Office  in 

the  following  letter ; — 

"  Bishop's  Lodob,  Bermuda,  March  6,  1876. 

**  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  lordship 
that  it  is  my  wish  and  intention  (B.V.)  to  resign  my 
Bishopric — the  See  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  Bermudas 
or  Somers  Islands,  and  part  of  the  Labrador  Coast ;  the 
resignation  to  take  effect  (if  my  life  is  spared  so  long)  on 
and  after  the  31st  of  July  next. 

My  reasons  for  wishing  and  intending  to  resign  are,  that 
I  shall  then  have  entered  upon  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
my  life,  the  fiftieth  of  my  ministry,  and  the  thirty-third 
of  my  episcopate.  I  may  add,  that  for  several  months  I 
have  been,  and  still  continue  very  unwell. 

Your  lordship  is  probably  aware  that  for  the  last  nine 
years  I  have  been  assisted  by  a  coadjutor,  to  whom  I 
have  transferred  wholly  the  stipend  allowed  me  by  the 
Government.  v 

If,  in  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  your  lord- 
ship should  consider  that  I  am  entitled  to  expect  a 
pension  for  the  probably  few,  if  any,  remaining  years  of 
my  life,  it  will  be  thankfully  accepted. 
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It  was  my  earnest  hope  and  desire  to  spend  and  be 
spent  wholly  in  and  for  Newfoundland,  but  my  present 
illness  convinces  me  that  I  cannot  expect  to  endure  the 
severity  of  another  Newfoundland  winter. 
I  have,  &c., 

EDWARD  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

T?M  JiigJU  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  II.M.^ a  Secretary 
o/  State  for  tht  Colonies,  <fcc  ,  cfcc," 

The  expression  "if  my  life  is  spared  so  long"  showed 
that  he  had  a  presentiment  that  his  days  were  well-nigh 
spent.  On  June  8  he  closed  his  eyes  (and  this  he  did 
with  his  own  hands)  on  his  earthly  labours.  All  who 
knew  and  loved  him  felt  glad  that  he  had  entered  into 
his  rest  as  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  the  title  which  he 
had  made  to  be  known  and  honoured  far  and  wide,  and 
with  which  his  noble  episcopate  will  for  ever  be  connected. 
He  had  desired,  and  others  had  shared  the  wish,  that  his 
last  hours  should  have  been  spent  in  S.  John's,  and  that  his 
body  should  rest  in  the  noble  cathedral,  in  whose  erection 
he  had  had  so  large  a  share,  and  under  whose  roof  he  had 
ministered  and  worshipped  for  so  many  years ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  ordered,  and  with  the  beautiful  humility  which 
was  prominent  among  the  many  graces  which  adorned  his 
character,  he  had  submitted  readily.  His  last  days  were 
entirely  consistent  with  the  life  which  he  had  led.  The 
Rev.  L.  Lough,  the  rector  of  Paget,  whose  privilege  it  was 
to  minister  to  him  until  the  end  came,  has  kindly  written 
to  me  the  following  particulars : — 

"  His  characteristic  features  of  humility  and  thought- 
fulness  for  others  were  beautifully  illustrated  under  very 
trying  circumstances,  when,  in  great  bodily  pain,  he  was 
lying  on  the  bed  of  extreme  sickness,  and  it  was  manifest 
to  aJl  that  he  could  not  survive  many  days.  We  were 
celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  in  his  chamber,  to  which 
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he  invited  some  of  Lis  specially  loved  friends,  and  at 
which  he  had  desired  the  presence  of  a  coloured  woman- 
servant,  who  had  been  very  attentive  to  him  as  a  nurse. 
When  the  celebrant  approached  him  (last  of  course)  with 
the  paten,  he  seemed  to  fear  that  this  poor  woman  had  not 
been  ministered  to  before  him,  and  in  his  effort  to  assure 
himbelf  that  this  had  been  done  he  made  some  slight 
change  in  his  position,  which  brought  on  an  intensely 
painful  spasm,  to  which  he  was,  in  that  stage  of  his 
sickness,  occasionally  subject.  His  suffering  was  most 
alarming  to  all  present,  and  we  feared  for  a  while  that 
his  spirit  would  at  once  pass  away.  When  he  was 
informed  that  all  was  done  rightly,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  he  was  again  able  to  compose  himself,  the  service 
was  proceeded  with  to  the  end,  and  he  was  at  last  able  to 
convey  to  us  a  few  loving  words  of  thankfulness  and 
blessing. 

Kis  death  took  place  a  few  days  later,  and  this  last 
scene  can  never,  I  think,  pass  away  from  the  memory  of 
any  of  us  who  witnessed  it. 

The  bishop  was  apparently  unconscious  for  some  hours 
before  his  death,  but  during  that  time  the  Eev.  M.  James, 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  m^'^self  continued  to  offer  prayer  by 
his  bedside  at  short  intervals.  About  half-past  ten  on  the 
rooming  of  Thursday  the  8th  of  June  (the  day  after  his 
birthday),  calmly,  and  with  no  appearance  of  pain,  his  spirit 
passed  to  the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  Master  whom 
he  had  loved  and  served  so  faithfully,  amid  the  prayers  of 
some  of  us  who  had  long  admired  and  revered  him;  and 
so  confident  were  we  that  what  was  our  loss  was  his  gain, 
and  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  and  thankful  triumph  for 
him,  that  ere  we  left  the  room  we  repeated  together  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  and  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  as  both  an 
expression  of  our  thankfulness  to  God  for  giving  us  such 
a  beautiful  example  of  a  true-hearted  bishop  and  saint, 
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and  also  as  the  act  in  which  we  might  even  believe  he 
was  himself  at  that  moment  engaged." 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard  in  a  spot  which 
he  had  himself  selected ;  minute  directions  concerning  his 
funeral  he  had  given  long  before;  it  was  divested  of 
all  the  gloomy  paraphernalia  which  modern  custom  has 
been  wont  to  prescribe,  and  everything  was  suggestive  of 
Christian  hope. 

He  lay  in  his  Episcopal  robes,  the  coffin  covered  with 
purple  satin,  the  nails  and  handles  of  silver,  and  a  silver 
cross  on  which  was  engraved  his  name  and  age.  The 
hearse  was  trimmed  with  black  and  purple,  and  each  of 
the  bearers  wore  a  scarf  of  purple  satin.  All  the  clergy 
on  the  island,  thirteen  in  number,  in  surplices,  were  present. 
His  widow  was  accompanied  by  the  wives  of  the  clergy, 
all  of  whom  carried  little  bouquets  tied  with  white  ribbon 
to  put  into  the  grave.  The  Governor  of  the  island,  with 
his  staff;  the  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Council ;  members 
of  the  Colonial  Parliament ;  officers  in  the  army  and  navy 
— all  were  there  to  do  him  reverence.  The  flags  cf  all 
the  public  buildings  and  of  the  ships  of  war  were  at 
haK  mast. 

That  a  "  larger  concourse  than  had  ever  before  been  seen 
at  any  ceremony  on  the  island,  religious  or  civil,"  should 
have  been  gathered  round  his  grave  is  a  very  small  matter, 
but  the  feeling  of  absolute  bereavement,  as  at  the  loss  of 
a  well-loved  parent,  which  pervaded  all  parts  of  the 
extended  diocese  on  which  he  had  bestowed  so  many 
years  of  care  and  self-denying  labours,  while  it  was 
creditable  to  the  people,  was  no  more  than  was  due  tc  the 
memory  of  such  a  man. 

The  Governor  of  Newfoundland  officially  communicated 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary  the  decease  of  the  bishop,  and 
the  following  despatch  from  the  Eari  of  Carnarvon  is  a 
valuable  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  bishop  was 
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held  by  the  authorities  of  the  Crown,  with  whom  h^  had 
had  official  relations  for  so  many  years : — 

"  Downing  Street,  JvXy  6, 1876. 
**  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  despatch,  No.  77,  of  the  12th  of  June,  reporting  the 
death  of  the  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Feild,  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  succession  to  the  See  of 
the  Right  Eev.  Dr.  Kelly,  coadjutor-bishop. 

Although  I  had  been  led  to  infer  from  a  recent  letter 
from  Dr.  Feild  that  he  was  in  a  critical  state  of  health, 
yet  I  have  not  the  less  experienced  a  sense  of  profound 
regret  at  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  so  devoted  and 
exemplary  a  bishop. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  CAENAEVON. 

Oovemor  Sir  John  Glover,  O.C.M.Q.,  «fcc  <fcc" 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  Twas  ever  thus  from  earliest  time 
That  God's  elect,  in  every  clime. 
Though  hidden  deep  and  iinobserved 
Like  scattered  salt,  have  still  preserved 
His  blessing  (lest  it  turn  again) 
To  the  rebellious  sons  of  men." 
'  SpirUiuil  Songs  by  the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Monsell. 

The  hiographer  of  a  man  who  has  been  called  to  fill  a 
iiigh  position,  whether  in  the  Church  or  in  the  State,  may- 
be expected  to  describe  such  an  one  both  in  his  official 
capacity  and  in  his  private  life ;  and  often  it  may  be  that 
the  qualities  displayed  in  the  one  serve  but  to  show  the 
failures  and  littlenesses  of  the  other;  while  in  some  in- 
stances personal  qualities  of  amiability,  generosity,  and 
the  like,  are  found  in  combination  with  helpless  inca- 
pacity for  government,  for  administration,  in  short  for 
the  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  public  life; 
in  others,  administrative  genius  is  often  marred  by 
ambition,  by  self-seeking,  or  by  defective  morality  of 
life.  In  the  case  of  Bishop  Feild  there  is  no  such  incon- 
sistency. From  the  earliest  period  of  his  life  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  until  its  close,  as  Curate,  as  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  his  college,  as  an  English  Eector  and  as  a 
Colonial  Bishop,  his  whole  character,  whether  in  its  public 
or  private  aspect,  is  marked  by  an  uniform  consistency. 
'  Q2iali8  ah  inccpto  *  is  his   fitting  epitaph :   these  pages. 
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however,  axe  concerned  principally  with  his  episcopate, 
which  extended  over  the  greater  number  of  the  years  of 
his  manhood.  In  this  high  position  he  showed  that  he 
possessed  qualities  of  administration  and  of  far-seeing 
statesmanship  of  no  mean  order:  surely  in  no  diocese 
could  the  difficulties  have  been  greater,  the  society  to  be 
moved  less  open  to  impressions  and  suggestions,  the 
prospects  of  self-support  and  self-government  more  re- 
mote: a  country  whose  sole  harvest-field  is  the  ocean, 
ice-bound  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  with  no  export 
save  fish,  with  no  home-grown  products,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  everything  has  to  be  imported ;  with  no  aristo- 
cratic elements  in  its  society,  the  very  merchants,  the 
only  capitalists  of  the  country,  either  non-resident  or 
sojourning  in  it  but  for  as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
accumulate  a  competence  with  which  to  retire  to  more 
genial  regions, — surely  such  a  colony,  if  any,  might  well 
have  claimed  its  right  to  remain  for  ever  a  pensioner  on 
the  alms  of  the  Mother  Church  and  mother  country. 

No  doubt  Newfoundland  has  been  largely  helped,  and  is 
still  largely  helped,  by  funds  from  England;  and  never 
was  there  a  case  in  which  the  necessitous  struggling 
colonial  Daughter  had  a  stronger  claim  on  the  Mother 
Church :  never  certainly  has  there  been  a  case  in  which 
such  aid  has  been  more  wisely  extended  or  more  profitably 
used.  The  foregoing  pages  have  recorded  the  various  plans 
which  the  bishop  has  conceived,  and  lived  to  carry  out 
for  the  benefit  of  his  diocese :  the  efforts  which  he  tnade 
in  the  cause  of  education  while  an  English  curate  were 
continued  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  extended  experience 
in  Newfoundland :  for  the  middle  classes  he,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  established  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
in  which  they  should  be  trained  as  children  of  the  Church: 
the  arrangements  of  the  civil  power  for  long  years  upheld 
a  system  of  popular  education  in  the  colony  unsatisfactory 
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to  every  consistent  churchman;  but  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  the  task  of  amending  such  a  system  never  led 
to  a  relaxation  of  effort,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  year 
of  his  episcopate  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  funds  for  educational  purposes  on 
a  principle  of  more  equity  to  the  Church.  From  the  first 
he  declined  to  seek  from  the  Government  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  clergy,  well  knowing  that,  if  obtained,  the 
concession  would  be  weighted  by  conditions  that  would 
make  it  an  embarrassment  and  not  a  help ;  and  he  scorned 
to  look  permanently  to  "the  pence  and  shillings  of  the 
artizans  and  poor  people  of  England  "  for  such  assistance. 

He  saw  that  the  Church  must  both  maintain  and 
produce  her  own  clergy:  for  the  latter  purpose  he  found 
on  his  arrival  a  skeleton  institution,  with  three  or  four 
students,  living  in  lodgings  under  no  sort  of  discipline : 
he  began  by  gathering  them  into  a  humble  cottage,  and  he 
was  able  in  time  to  build  a  suitable  College,  and  ultimately 
to  raise  for  it  a  competent  endowment :  his  efforts  to  teach 
the  people  the  hard  lesson  of  self-help,  a  lesson  tenfold 
more  hard  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  endow- 
ments at  home,  raised  about  him  a  storm  of  unpopularity, 
whose  echoes  reached  to  the  highest  circles  in  England, 
before  which  a  less  stout  heart,  or  shall  we  say,  a  less 
scrupulous  conscience,  would  have  given  way:  if  it  be 
added  that  he  did  not  yield — that  in  fact  he  never 
yielded  or  withdrew  from  any  position  which  he  had 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  assume,  it  must  also  be  added 
that  he  had  none  of  the  obstinacy  which  weak  minds 
miscall  principle,  and  in  clinging  to  which  they  find 
an  immunity  from  the  effort  of  thinking  or  from  the 
humiliation  of  confessing  themselves  mistaken. 

In  truth  he  took  no  step  without  being  assured  that 
it  was  the  right  step,  and  when  it  had  been  taken  it  was 
not  in  him  to  yield  to  clamour,  however  loud :  so  in  the 
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financial  provision  which  he  made  for  his  diocese,  it  is  now 
seen  how  sound  were  his  principles :  in  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  Society  of  Kewfoundland  and  in  the  system 
established  only  by  the  bishop's  perseverance,  by  which 
every  person,  even  the  poorest,  has  his  share  of  the  burden, 
or  privilege,  of  maintaining  those  who  minister  in  holy 
things,  the  Church  has  within  herself  the  machinery  for 
continuing  and  extending  her  work,  and  of  teaching  her 
children  to  value,  while  they  sustain,  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments.  For  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  he 
established  a  Widows*  and  Orphans'  Fund,  from  which  their 
own  contributions,  paid  yearly,  removed  the  stigma  which 
attaches  to  purely  eleemosynary  institutions :  he  left  two 
Orphanages  built  and  partially  endowed :  instead  of  twelve 
clergymen  whom  he  found  in  1844,  each  doing  what  was  ' 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  he  left  more  than  fifty,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  had  been  trained  under  his  own  eye 
in  the  college  which  he  had  himself  created :  the  income 
of  the  See,  instead  of  being  derived  from  three  different 
sources,  two  of  which  would  certainly  fail  at  his  decease, 
he  has  succeeded  in  providing  in  perpetuity  by  raising  an 
Endowment  fund  of  more  than  12,000/. :  in  S.  John's  the 
Cathedral  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  built  (for,  but  for 
his  persevering  efforts  it  would  never  have  been,)  stands 
now  the  most  imposing  specimen  of  pointed  architecture 
on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  Bermuda  the  beautiful 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  commenced  by  him  with 
prayer  and  hope,  while  everybody  foretold  the  certainty 
of  ignominious  failure,  remains  a  monument  of  his  per- 
severance and  liberality,  the  sole  example  of  correct 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  island,  and  what  is  still 
better,  by  its  reverent  and  frequent  services  is  nurturing  a 
generation  of  devout  and  intelligent  churchmen. 

But  while,  as  many  others  have  done,  he  deservedly 
gained    the   reputation   of   a    wise    and    statesmanlike 
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administrator  of  his  diocese,  a  special  characteristic  of 
his  administration  is  the  quiet  firmness  with  which  each 
successive  step  was  taken.  There  was  no  effort  at 
originality  in  aught  that  was  said  or  done ;  whatever  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  the  diocese  of 
Newfoimdland  differed  from  others,  the  bishop  never 
thought  himself  superior  to  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  deemed  sufficient  to  cope  with  all 
emergencies  and  problems,  however  diverse  or  strange. 
He  had  a  real  and  intense  faith  in  the  Church,  and  in  his 
own  office  as  a  bishop  of  that  Church ;  while  personally 
he  was  one  of  the  very  humblest  of  men,  his  profound 
humility  never  led  him,  in  mistaken  reverence,  to  depre- 
ciate the  gifts  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him 
the  dispenser :  the  functions  which  he  performed  were  to 
him  realities,  of  the  full  efficacy  of  which  he  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt;  and  while  he  thus  believed  unhesi- 
tatingly in  his  office,  he  had  the  grace  (how  great  a  grace  it 
is!)  to  despise  popularity :  he  never  uttered,  probably  never 
was  tempted  to  utter,  so  robust  was  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  a  meaningless  platitude,  or  condescended  to 
an  ad  cajptandum  declamation;  and  he  never  wasted  a 
minute  in  trying  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  "  Yes  "  and  "  No."  What  he  said  he  meant  and  adhered 
to,  and  this  not  from  impetuosity  of  character,  for  he  was 
grave  and  thoughtful,  but  because  his  well-trained,  well- 
stored  mind,  and  sensitive  conscience,  ever  illuminated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  unwarped  and  uninfluenced  by  a  single 
selfish  thought,  enabled  him  both  to  "  perceive  and  know  " 
what  was  right,  and  to  abide  by  it  when  seen  and  kno^^n. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  which  has  sprung  up 
amongst  ourselves  of  late  years  is  a  vulgar  and  idolatrous 
worship  of  majorities,  a  love  of  counting  heads,  and  of  a 
boastful  display  of  numbers.  No  doubt  in  an  Established 
Church  which  cannot  hope  to  maintain  such  a  position,  if 
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it  can  be  proved  to  be  the  Church  only  of  a  minority,  to 
those  who  "  tolerate  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  Estab- 
lishment instead  of  tolerating  the  Establishment  for  the 
sake  of  the  Nation  "  the  temptation  to  "  make  a  fair  show 
in  the  flesh  "  is  great.    "  The  idol  of  the  present  political 
physicians  of  the  Church  is  size/'  writes  the  greatest  living 
theologian,  "  under  the-  guardian  supremacy  of  the  State. 
Many  seem  ready  to  sacrifice  any  principle  (if,  indeed,  it  is 
to  them  any  sacrifice)  to  a  supposed  influx  of  numbers ;  as 
if  man  could  do  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  a 
motley  crowd  of  worshippers,  of  discordant  faith  or  of  no 
faith,  could  form  a  Church,  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
True,  as  they  say,  that  a  National  Church  ought  to  take  in 
the  nation.     True,  also,  that  the  Christian  Church  ought 
to  take  in  the  world ;  but  by  winning  it  to  the  truth,  not 
by  becoming  the  domicile  of  its  errors,  dn  aggregate  of  all 
its  unsanctified  'opinions,'  a  Pantheon  of  all  its  idols. 
Accessions  of  numbers,  which  are  won  to  the  Truth,  are 
the  glory  of  the  Church,  the  fruit  of  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
the  travail  of  His  soul,  which  He  beholds  with  joy,  the 
triumphs  of  His  perpetual  intercession.     Accessions  of 
numbers,  unconverted,  unwon  to  the  *  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,'  form  but  a  house  builded  on  the  sand,  ensuring 
its  fall  the  more  fatally  by  their  accession:   a  Babel- 
multitude  collected  only  in  order  to  be  dispersed  the  more 
hopelessly." 

Although  he  lived  much  nearer  to  that  continent  from 
which  we  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  worship  of 
"  bigness,"  Bishop  Feild  never  showed  any  favour  to  plans 
of  comprehension  and  concession  at  the  cost  of  the  Faith ; 
in  not  a  few  cases  he  saw  his  people  deserting  to  other 
folds :  no  one  ever  lamented  more  sincerely  such  defec- 
tions, but  he  saw  the  remedy  for  them  not  in  idle  conces- 
sions of  things  which  were  not  his  to  yield,  but  in  a  fuller 
and  more  distinct  proclamation  of  the  creed  of  the  Church. 
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He  had  many  temptations  to  compromise,  but  he  had  grace 
to  resist  them  all.  In  one  of  his  charges  he  reminds  his 
clergy  that  in  the  previous  year  he  had  been  exposed  to 
much  obloquy  by  declining  to  receive,  and  thereby  to 
recognize,  in  his  official  capacity,  a  person  who  culled  him- 
self the  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  North 
America.  The  bishop  had  been  quite  willing  to  receive 
him  as  a  private  gentleman,  but  this  was  not  what  was 
desired,  and  the  offended  President  had  written  and  spoken 
much  and  vehemently  against  the  arrogance  of  the  bishop 
personally,  and  of  the  unscriptural  position  of  Episcopacy 
generally ;  but  within  twelve  months  the  bishop  was  able 
to  state  that  two  sons  of  this  Wesleyan  President  were 
ordained  by  a  Bishop  of  the  North  American  Church,  and 
that  in  Newfoundland  one  of  the  best  of  the  clergy,  who 
had  undertaken  the  charge  of  a  vast  mission  without  any 
aid  from  without,  was  the  son  of  another  Wesleyan  teacher 
who  had  a  second  son  a  hard-working  priest  in  England. 
Those  who  have  followed  contemporary  history  at  home 
will  be  able  without  difficulty  to  find  a  parallel  case  in 
one  of  our  English  bishops,  who,  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  make  light  of  departures  from  the  faith,  has,  more  than 
any  other,  won  to  the  ranks  of  his  clergy  not  a  few  ot 
those  who  had  been  in  the  schismatical  position  of 
Wesleyan  preachers,  and  to  whom  concessions  of  the  faith 
would  have  been  repellent. 

Neither  amid  the  great  schemes  which  in  so  poor  a 
diocese  could  only  be  accomplished  by  unceasing  labour 
did  he  allow  himself  to  be  absorbed  to  the  neglect  of  his 
own  spiritual  life,  or  of  the  needs  of  individual  souls.  His 
every  action  was  performed  in  a  prayerful  spirit,  and  only 
in  the  strength  thus  acquired  did  he  undertake  any  work. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  Charges  in  manu- 
script, and  at  the  commencement  of  each  there  is  a  prayer 
composed  by  himself,  and  which  was  intended  to  be  read 
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by  none  but  himself,  and  which  testify  to  the  spirit  which 
was  within  him,  and  which  directed  his  daily  life. 

These  prayers  possess  so  much  beauty,  so  closely  re- 
semble the  best  ancient  examples,  and  contrast  so  favour- 
ably with  modem  attempts  at  composition  of  this  kind,  that 
the  two  following  are  given.  They  were  written  on  the 
first  leaf  of  the  Charges  for  1854  and  1866  respectively. 


"  Make  me,  0  Lord,  and  ail  who  labour  with  me  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  every  day  more  worthy  of  this  honour 
to  which  Thou  hast  called  us ;  that  we  may  diligently 
preach  Thy  word,  rightly  and  duly  administer  Thy  Holy 
Sacraments  and  exercise  godly  discipline ;  that  we  may 
be  wholesome  examples  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  love, 
in  faith,  in  purity ;  and  grant  unto  the  church  and  congre- 
gation whom  we  serve  that  they  may  profit  by  us  daily, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  the  supreme  bishop  and  pastor. — 
Amen."         . 

IL 

"  0  God,  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  in  a  deep  sense 
of  my  own  ignorance  and  infirmity,  and  of  the  great  charge 
which  lies  upon  me,  I  am  constrained  to  come  often  before 
Thee,  to  ask  that  help  without  which  I  shall  disquiet 
myself  in  vain ;  most  humbly  beseeching  Thee  to  guide  me 
with  Thine  eye,  that  I  may  learn  from  Thee  what  I  ought 
to  think  and  speak  for  Thy  glory,  and  the  edification  of 
Thy  Church.  Direct  and  bless  all  my  labours ;  give  me  a 
discerning  spirit,  a  sound  judgment,  an  honest  and  coura- 
geous heart.  And  grant  that  in  all  I  write,  and  ii\  all  I 
speak,  my  first  aim  may  be  to  set  forth  Thy  glory,  and  to 
set  forward  the  salvation  of  mankind,  particularly  of  the 
people  committed  to  my  charge,  that  I  may  give  a  com- 
fortable account  of  my  time,  and  other  talents  at  the  Great 
Day  when  all  our  labours  shall  be  tried.    Grant  this,  0 
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Father  of  all  light  and  truth,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen." 

Not  only  did  he  know  accurately  the  condition  of  each 
parish  and  the  qualifications  of  each  clergyman,  but  he 
seems  to  have  noted  every  family  with  wh6m  he  came  in 
contact  and  to  have  looked  anxiously  for  spiritual  growth 
as  he  visited  the  same  household  time  after  time;  no 
harbour  or  cove  was  so  remote,  no  little  settlement  so  poor, 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  personal  care  and  interest; 
nay,  it  would  seem  that  the  poorer  or  more  despised, 
or  more  exposed  to  temptation,  the  individual  or  the 
community,  the  more  keenly  did  he  recognise  the  claim  on 
hii»  fatherly  sympathy ;  in  Bermuda  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  declare  his  interest  in  the  poor  people  of  colour, 
and,  to  go  to  another  class  of  persons  of  very  diflferent  social 
position,  but  much  exposed  to  temptation — ^he  ever  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  young  naval  and  military  officers 
who  were  stationed  or  quartered  within  the  limits  of  his 
diocese.  A  letter  now  lying  before  me,  dated  "Besilca 
Bay,"  bears  warm  and  willing  testimony  to  the  kindness 
which  the  bishop  showed  long  ago  to  the  writer,  then  a 
midshipman;  to  a  young  officer  in  the  Eoyal  Artillery 
who  had  been  under  his  influence  in  Bermuda,  he  wrote  :— 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  if  you  are  able  to  keep  up  an 
acquaintance  with and  ,  for  men  of  such  con- 
sistency and  sterling  worth  cannot  fail  to  give  you  profit 
and  pleasure.  May  you  in  your  next  station  be  equally 
fortunate  in  your  companions  and  friends,  for  I  am  sure 
that  much  must,  under  God,  depend  upon  them  as  to  the 
confirmation  of  your  own  character.  "What  a  blessing  it 
must  be  that  you  can  look  back  upon  your  residence  in 
Bermuda  without,  at  least,  the  painful  consciousness  of 
having  fallen  back  through  the  temptations  of  bad  com- 
pany, knowing  how  many  yoxmg  men  have  been  thereby 
ruined." 
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One  of  the  clergy  in  Newfoundland  writes  to  me : — "I 
have  scores  of  letters  in  my  possession  written  by  the 
bishop  on  the  subject  of  my  mission  and  of  the  works 
connected  with  it :  if  he  took  the  same  interest  in  every 
other  mission  and  missionary  (and  I  have  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  he  did),  his  minute  care  and  concern  for 
every  detail  of  the  work  of  the  diocese  must  have  been 
simply  astonishing." 

This  intense  zeal  which  subordinated  everything  to  the 
highest  good  of  his  people  led  him  to  rule  with  a 
firm  hand  which  overlooked  no  slighting  of  ministerial 
obligations.  To  how  many  clergy  has  he  uttered  his 
favourite  axiom — "  The  shepherd  exists  for  the  sheep,  not 
the  sheep  for  the  shepherd  "  ?  With  idleness  or  luxury,  or 
even  with  an  absence  of  diligent  effort,  he  had  no 
sympathy:  his  words  were  always  to  the  point,  and  in 
such  cases  were  sharply  pointed :  to  the  comforts  of  life 
he  had  made  himself  indifferent,  or,  at  least,  what  were 
comforts  to  others  he  regarded  as  luxuries. 

"  What  does  Mr. want  of  an  outfit  ? "  he  wrote  of 

a  possible  volunteer  who  had  inquired  about  ways  and 
means :  "  I  really  don't  know  what  an  outfit  means :  I  can 
only  say  I  had  none.  I  bought  a  new  portmanteau  because 
my  former  one  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  a  few  pairs  of 
socks  because  my  others  were  worn  out." 

Thus  he  came  to  be  reckoned  by  some  persons  as 
autocratic  and  imperious;  he  was  called  on  occasions  a 
Martinet ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  what,  indeed,  the 
history  of  all  wars  teaches  us,  that  it  is  just  those  leaders 
who  in  times  of  peace  have  been  called  Martinets  by  the 
idle  and  imdisr^iplined,  who  in  the  hour  of  peril  have  led 
enthusiastic  followers  to  victory  and  to  triumph.  And  so 
with  the  great  Bishop  of  Newfoundland:  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  men,  few  in  numbers  and  insuffi- 
ciently equipped ;  but  he  led  them  to  the  accomplishment 
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of  the  work  given  to  them  to  do,  and  though  from  time  to 
time  it  was  murmured  that  he  was  over-strict  and  the  like, 
never  was  it  given  to  a  biishop  to  have  under  him  a  body 
of  clergy  p<  >orer  in  this  world's  goods,  or  more  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  their  calling,  more  united  among  themselves, 
or  more  loyal  to  their  bishop.  He  ruled  them  because  he 
led  them  :  the  soldiers  follow  with  enthusiasm  a  strict  and 
brave  general,  because  they  know  that  he  shares  their  peril 
and  is,  in  common  with  the  humblest  in  their  ranks,  subject 
to  the  articles  of  war.  Clerical  lawlessness  will  not  be 
found  where  bishops  and  priests  are  alike  subject  to  the 
same  laws :  the  "  consensual  compact,"  in  other  words  the 
force  of  canonical  obligation,  is  the  only  bond  that  exists 
or  is  desiderated  in  the  unestablished  Churches  of  the 
colonies,  and  while  Acts  of  Parliament  fail,  as  they  might 
be  expected  to  fail,  when  they  attempt  what  is  beyond 
their  scope,  the  spiritual  obligations,  which  alone  the 
Church  is  at  liberty  to  enforce,  are  found  to  be  as 
stringent  as  can  be  desired.  In  the  work  to  which  the 
clergy  in  such  a  country  as  Newfoundland  are  called  the 
labour  must  be  unceasing ;  and  truly  in  the  episcopate  of 
Bishop  Feild  there  were  few  interruptions:  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  his 
episcopate  he  was  absent  from  his  diocese  much  more  than 
as  many  weeks,  and  it  has  been  shown  how,  when  failing 
powers  warned  him  to  resign  his  ofl&ce,  he  contemplated 
spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  diocese  and  among 
the  people  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  as  so  glorious  a  career  drew  towards  its  close, 
and  those  who  had  from  time  to  time  opposed  and  misrepre- 
sented his  action  retired,  there  came  to  him,  not  indeed 
the  popularity  which  he  had  always  despised  and  which  is 
the  reward  of  those  less  noble  natures  who  seek  for  it, 
but  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  all  good  men.  If  life 
is  long  enough,  occasions  are  offered  in  which  the  whole 
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man  is  shown,  the  softer  side  of  those  who  are  naturally 
stern,  as  well  as  the  more  earnest  qualities  of  the  habitu- 
ally easy-going ;  and  so  with  the  bishop,  those  who  had 
before  compared  his  will  to  an  iron  bar  were  led  in  times 
of  soiTOW  to  declare  that  his  heart  was  as  tender  as 
woman's.  One  clergyman  writes  to  me  : — "  Wherever  he 
heard  of  a  clergyman  being  unwell,  in  affliction,  or  tem- 
porarily overworked,  there  he  was  sure  to  offer  his  services. 
Everywhere  he  showed  the  same  industry  in  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  same  consistent  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
the  Church,  the  same  simplicity  of  manner  and  of  living, 
the  same  winning  tenderness  to  the  young  and  courtesy 
to  all, — the  same  faithfulness  in  reproving  where  reproof 
was  necessary,  and  in  suggesting  duty  to  those  in  high 
positions  who  were  not  likely  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  any 
one  else." 

Another  clergyman,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  diocese, 
writes : — "  Bishop  Feild  and  I  did  not  always  agree,  but  I 
always  found  him  a  kind  friend,  and  can  truly  say, '  May  I 
be  as  ready  to  depart  when  my  call  comes,  as  was  our  late 
bishop.' " 

Yet  another  clergyman  (Eev.  "VV.  K.  White)  who  has 
laboured  in  Newfoundland  for  nearly  thirty  years,  writes : — 

"  I  have  not  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  departure 
of  my  dear  and  venerable  Bishop  Feild.  I  loved  him  as 
I  never  loved  any  man,  and  I  miss  his  loving  words  of 
comfort  and  encouragement,  of  wise  counsel,  and  fatherly 
advice,  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  have  always  before  me  his 
joy  now.  I  fancy  I  see  his  Avelcome,  and  hear,  *  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,'  for  good  and  faithful  he  was 
indeed." 

And  many  more  such  testimonies  could  be  produced. 

In  private  life  the  good  bishop  was  a  charming  compa- 
nion ;  you  felt  at  once  thatyou  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
thorough  gentleman.    He  was  not  a  great  talker,  but  his 
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conversation  had  a  peculiar  grace,  for  his  frequent  wit  was 
ever  of  the  most  refined  kind,  and  his  well-stored  mind  was 
wont  to  produce  just  what  was  wanted  at  the  particulat 
moment!  He  was  given  to  hospitality,  and  was  specially 
fond  of  getting  his  clergy  to  dine  with  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  day ;  to  these  gatherings  he  always  made  a  point  of 
inviting  the  chaplains  of  any  ships  of  war  that  ii.vppened  to 
fee  in  harbour.  He  entertained  liberally,  but  his  table 
was  never  luxuriously  furnished,  and  in  his  own  person  he 
practised  a  temperance,  almost  an  abstinence,  that  some- 
times seemed  to  be  extreme.  He  was  at  all  periods  of  his 
life  fond  of  children,  and  the  liking  was  reciprocal ;  it  has 
been  mentioned  already  how  the  infants  at  Kidlington  used 
to  struggle  for  his  caress,  and  in  the  present  year  the 
following  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Harvey 
of  Port-de-Grave  : — "  Bishop  Feild  was  unusually  fond  of 
children,  and  used  to  take  our  little  ones  upon  his  knee  and 
repeat  to  them  some  of  the  nursery  rhymes  which  we  used 
to  hear  in  our  early  days.  He  was  also  very  fond  of  sacred 
music,  and  took  much  notice  of  one  of  my  daughters  who, 
when  nine  years  of  age,  attracted  and  pleased  him  much  by 
her  musical  tuxent;  he  sent  her  a  tune-book  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  having  written  inside,  *  The  organist, 
Port-de-Grave,  from  her  friend  and  admirer,  E.  Newfound- 
land.* He  was  constantly  saying  that  she  must  be  his 
organist  at  the  cathedral,  and  once  when  the  child  went  to 
S.  John's  he  took  her  over  the  cathedral,  showing  and 
explaining  the  organ  to  her." 

No  one  could  be  long  with  the  bishop  without  detecting 
a  quiet  humour  which  was  both  unceasing  and  irrepressible. 
It  sparkled  in  his  gentle  conversation,  which  was  always 
easy  and  free  of  effort,  and  overflowed  in  epigram,  in  quota- 
tion, OTJeu  d'esprit  in  his  letters.  This  joyousness  of  spirit 
is  often  found  in  connection  with  the  highest  measure  of 
personal  holiness,  and  in  all  his  playful  words  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  detect  any  that  could  justly  be  called  "  idle." 
How  great  a  sustaining  power  this  must  have  been  to  him 
during  the  anxieties  and  isolation  of  his  long  labours,  need 
not  be  stated.    He  seemed  to  be  of  those  who  are  ever 

**  Through  darkest  nooks  of  this  dull  earth 
Pouring  in  showery  times  their  ^ow  of  i^uiet  mirth.'* 

He  was  fully  aware  of  the  presence  of  this  brightness  of 
spirit,  and  was  conscious  of  the  blessing  which  it  proved 
to  him.  "  If  God  has  given  me  what  the  wise  man  says 
is  a  continual  feast,  and  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,"  he 
once  wrote  in  a  playful  letter  to  a  former  parishioner, 
"  how  can  I  help  indulging  myself  when  I  recur  to  those 
scenes  and  those  friends  which  were  always  so  pleasant 
tome?" 

Nor  were  the  good  effects  of  this  cheerful  spirit  limited 
to  himself.  The  following  statement  which  has  been  kindly 
sent  to  me  will  show  how  useful  it  was  to  others : — 

"  He  was  noted  for  lightheartedness,"  writes  my  inform- 
ant; "and  especially  so  when  travelling.  Away  in  the 
midst  of  wild  scenes  or  amongst  the  little  isolated  com- 
munities scattered  here  and  there,  one  would  almost  think 
from  his  manner  that  he  did  not  know  care. 

I  well  remember  how  on  one  occasion,  shortly  before  I 
was  ordained,  the  sunshine  of  his  humour  fairly  broke  up  and 
dispersed  a  cloud  of  melancholy  that  had  settled  upon  me 
one  dreary  day.  He  had  taken  me  with  him  on  a  few  days* 
tour  in  Conception  Bay,  and  we  were  returning  to  S.  John's. 
After  crossing  the  bay  in  a  steam-ferry  (and  to  a  poor 
sailor  as  I  was  a  passage  on  such  a  day  in  a  small  steam- 
boat was  by  no  means  enlivening)  we  had  then  a  ten-mile 
journey  overland  to  the  town.  We  drove  in  an  open  trap ; 
it  was  pouring  with  rain ;  the  month  November.  Whether 
there  was  anything  besides  the  weather  to  make  me 
uncomfortable  I  can't  remember,  but  I  fancy  there  was 
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some  little  trouble,  real  or  imaginary;  and  altogether  I 
was  dismal  and  decidedly  unconversational. 

After  a  longish  silence  the  bishop  was  the  first  to  speak., 
*  An  uncomfortable  day.'  Answer,  'Yes,  it  is.*  (Silence). 
Bishop,  *  Wet.*  *  Yes,  very  wet.*  (Silence).  '  Something 
like  a  Scotch  mist.'  (Another  silence).  *  Kather  showery 
to-day.*  Answer y  *  Well,  it's  wet.'  (Silence  again).  '  It's 
a  little  cloudy.'  (Silence).  *  Do  you  think  we're  going  to 
have  any  rain  ?  * 

Well,  seeing  it  had  been  pouring  incessantly  for  hours, 
and  seemed  likely  to  do  so  for  hours  more,  my  grumpiness 
was  fairly  beaten.  The  humorous  way  in  which  he  made 
•  these  little  absurd  obse,rvations  was  irresistible,  and  in  spite 
of  my  dismal  feelings,  he  had  succeeded  at  last  in  making 
me  laugh.  That  accomplished,  we  began  to  talk,  and  my 
spirits  were  up  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

There  was  a  real  kindness  in  that,  and  some  cleverness 
too.  But  it  was  not  only  in  such  trifling  ways  that  he  en- 
deared himself.  Through  all  the  time  that  I  served  under 
him,  he  was  ready  with  counsel,  encouragement,  and  if  need 
arose,  with  help  of  a  more  material  kind. 

Another  trait  in  his  character  was  careful  attention  to 
minute  details.  Sometimes  I  thought  that  in  certain  matters 
he  carried  it  almost  to  excess.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
answered  well,  and  the  fault,  if  it  was  a  fault,  was  a  good 
one.  This  trait  in  his  character  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  I 
received  from  him  after  I  had  left  a  mission  of  which  I  had 
charge  for  rather  more  than  seven  years.  He  had  been 
making  a  Visitation  of  it,  and  at  the  last  place  he  visited  he 
wrote  me  this  letter.  He  told  me  something  of  what  he 
had  done  in  every  place  he  went  to ;  gave  an  account  of 
all  the  services  held ;  the  number  of  communicants,  of 
children  baptized,  of  persons  confirmed,  and  the  names  of 
a  couple  married  in  his  presence.  He  had  something 
to  say  about  every  one  of  the  mission  buildings,  built  or 
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building,  six  in  all;  something  about  school  arrangements; 
and  something  about  several  individuals  in  whom  of  course 
I  was  interested.  He  took  himself  an  interest  in  all  these 
persons  and  things ;  and  he  remembered!* 

Conjoined  with  his  bright  cheerfulness,  the  bishop  had 
in  him  much  of  the  spirit  of  an  ascetic.  He  was  rigid,  as 
may  have  been  expected,  in  observing  the  season  of  Lent, 
the  weekly  fast  of  Friday  and  similar  obligations.  His  habits 
of  private  devotion  were,  of  course,  unobserved  although 
not  unknown  by  his  friends,  but  when  he  was  on  board 
ship  and  privacy  was  impossible,  it  was  then  seen  what  his 
life  was,  and  indeed  the  whole  time  of  the  Visitation  which 
was  not  spent  on  shore  in  active  ministrations  among  the 
people,  was  devoted  to  a  perpetual  round  of  prayer,  study 
and  psalmody.  During  his  visits  in  England  it  has  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  more  than  one  of  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  receiving  him  as  a  guest,  that  he  has  been 
overheard  repeating  prayers  and  offices  in  the  night 
hours,  when  the  whole  of  ilie  household  was  supposed 
to  be  asleep. 

A  traveller  in  North  America  has  recorded  the  circum^ 
stance  that,  while  resting  at  a  lonely  inn,  he  was  i:oused  at 
night  by  the  sound  of  a  solitary  voice  chanting  the  psalms. 
The  next  morning  he  made  inquiries  as  to  the  source  of 
sounds  so  unwonted,  and  learned  that  his  fellow-traveller 
who  had  so  disturbed  him  was  the  Bishop  of  Newfound* 
land ;  the  incident  formed  the  theme  of  the  following 
verses,  which  appeared  with  the  well-known  initials 
of  the  authoress  in  the  Churchman'a  Comjpanion  for 
1848;—  ' 


"  Wake,  wanderer,  wake,  a  solemn  voice 
Chants  aoftly  to  the  chill  night  air, 
In  old  familiar  melody, 

Sweet  strains  of  praise  and  prayer ; 
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Such  strainfl  as  in  tbin3  own  dear  land 

Unnumbered  voices  love  to  sing, 
When,  morn  and  eve,  the  Bride  of  HeavcUi 

Brings  homage  to  her  King. 

Here  are  no  old  collegiate  walls, 
No  mighty  minster  fair  and  strong; 

Whence  caught  this  wild  north-western  waste 
The  Church's  Evensong  ? 

Sleep,  wanderer,  sleep,  thy  mother's  hand 
Is  stretched  to  guard  each  wandering  child ; 

Her  shepherd  waketh  for  the  flock 
Far  scattered  in  the  wild. 

'Tis  meet  his  voice  should  linger  here, 

Chanting  alone  the  dear  old  lay, 
Who  beareth  from  the  dear  old  land 

High  spiiitual  sway. 

'Tis  meet  his  deep  unwearied  tone. 
Still  night  and  day,  her  songs  renew, 

Like  strain  thrice  echoed  from  the  hills, 
Whose  every  note  is  true. 

Head  of  the  Church  !  for  ever  hear, — 
Hear  Thou  thy  servant's  evening  hymn ; 

Give  that  lone  voice  a  power  to  raise 
From  sleep  more  dark  and  dim. 

Be  it  a  witness  to  Thy  name. 
For  truth,  for  love,  for  order  dear, 

Charming  the  sinner  from  his  path. 
Soothing  the  exile's  ear. 

It  dies  beneath  the  wide  grey  heaven, 

It  dies  along  the  silent  plain ; 
No  answering  flock,  no  deep-voiced  choir 

Take  up  the  solemn  strain. 

Yet  patience,  strong  and  holy  heart, 
Nor  doubt  the  full  response  shall  come  ; 

Still  waken  with  thy  lonely  note 
The  desert  dark  and  dumb. 


Deep  down  the  cotirse  of  coming  years 
That  chord  shall  vibrate  yet  again, 

And  ages  yet  unborn  shall  hear 
That  slumbering  Amen. 
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In  money  matters  the  question  with  all  who  knew  his 
munificence  was,  not  what  he  gave,  but  how  he  could  find 
so  much  to  give  away.  It  was  said  of  him  "  that  he  lived 
like  a  beggar,  and  gave  like  a  prince/'  but  the  estimate  was 
not  a  just  one,  for  there  was  nothing  of  the  sordidness  of 
the  beggar  in  that  voluntary  simplicity  of  his  life  which 
enabled  him  to  indulge  in  munificent  charity. 

Of  his  intellectual  powers  nothing  has  been  said,  and 
nothing  need  be  said;  they  were  recognised  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his  marvellous  sim- 
plicity that  while  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  he  was 
competent  to  fill  any  position,  however  high,  he  always 
spoke  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  called  as  one  for 
which  many  more  fitted  could  have  been  found,  and  in 
which  another  would  probably  have  effected  more. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  awaiting  his  consecration 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  expressing  his  desire  to  carry  on,  and,  if 
it  pleased  God,  to  reap  the  fruits,  of  the  great  and  good  be- 
ginnings which  his  predecessor  had  made  (see  page  23).  The 
desire  was  eminently  characteristic :  to  build  on  the  plans 
of  others  was  always  natural  to  the  bishop :  it  will  have 
been  observed  by  the  readers  of  the  foregoing  pages  that 
everything  which  Bishop  Spencer  had  commenced,  however 
incomplete  the  condition  in  which  he  left  it,  was  carried 
out  and  perfected  by  his  successor ;  the  proposed  College 
the  proposed  Cathedral,  the  Organization  of  the  Diocese, 
are  all  abiding  memorials  of  his  successful  toU  and  prudent 
organization ;  and  although  many  other  works  were  origin- 
ated and  completed  by  Bishop  Feild,  no  one  who  knew 
him  would  have  wondered  at  being  told  that  he  regarded 
the  whole  of  his  episcopal  labours  ab  but  the  complement 
of  the  designs  and  aspirations  of  his  predecessor. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

[See  page  2il.] 

The  following  is  the  "  Poor  Pastoral"  which  the  bishop 
published  in  the  spring  of  1869.  It  waj  an  instance  of 
the  solicitude  which  he  felt  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  people. 

"  8.  John's,  April  24,  1869. 

"  My  Eeverend  Brother, — *  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb : '  and  great  reason  have  we  to  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness  His  mercy,  in  mitigating  the  sufferings 
of  the  many  half-clothed,  half-fed  poor  around  us,  by  a 
comparatively  mild  winter.  How  would  their  sufferings 
have  been  increased,  if  the  season  had  been  one  of  the 
severe  frost  and  cold,  which  we  have  sometimes  ex- 
perienced !  That  aggravation  of  misery  has  been  merci- 
fully prevented :  but  we  have  witnessed  enough  of  want 
and  suffering  to  sadden  our  hearts;  and  to  make  us,  I 
trust,  most  anxious  to  remove,  if  we  may,  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  occasioned  of  late  years  such  an  over- 
whelming increase  of  pauperism.  Ministers  of  religion 
have  reasons  and  occasions  for  lamenting  this  state  of 
destitution,  which  men  of  other  professions  have  not,  at 
least  not  in  the  same  degree.  I  speak,  you  will  observe, 
not  of  poverty,  but  pauperism.  A  poor  man  may  be 
honest,  industrious,  contented  in,  and  with,  his  lot  in  this 
world.    '  Hath  not  God/  asks  an  apostle,  'chosen  the  poor 
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of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which 
He  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him  ?  *  (St.  James 
ii.  6).  God  forbid  that  we  should  despise  them.  But  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  state  of  pauperism 
too  often  occasions  idleness,  discontent  and  dishonesty. 
And  who  can  wonder,  when  it  is  known  (as  we  too  well 
know),  that  it  almost  of  necessity  prevents  attendance  at 
the  house  of  prayer,  keeps  the  children  of  the  family  from 
their  school,  and  wholly  occupies  them  both  in  seeking 
means  of  maintaining  life.  And  as  one  of  the  old  fathers 
of  the  Church  has  said :  '  Men  must  live,  before  they  can 
live  well.'  "We  have  then  to  see  and  lament,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  physical  or  bodily  destitution,  the  still 
v/orse  evil  of  social  and  moral  degradation. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  supposed  causes  of  this  wide- 
spread, and,  it  may  be  feared,  wider-spreading,  pauperism, 
further  than  is  requisite  for  the  suggestion  of  some  means 
of  at  least  checking  its  growth,  if  it  cannot  altogether  be 
eradicated.  Some  of  the  causes,  which  I  or  others  have 
seen  or  supposed,  may  not  exist  in  your  locality,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  may  exist  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

It  seems  generally  to  be  agreed  that  what  is  called  the 
supply  system — i.e.,  the  system  of  supplying  fishermen, 
and  others  of  the  labouring  class,  with  provisions  and  an 
outfit,  in  expectation  of  receiving,  in  payment,  the  result 
and  produce  of  a  season's  work — has  been  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  this  general  degradation.  And — with- 
out presuming  to  condemn  what  was,  under  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  colony  fifty  years  ago,  a  wise  and 
considerate  arrangement,  and  may  still  be  a  necessary 
one, — it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  had  always  a  tendency 
to  create  recklessness,  if  not  idleness ;  and  now,  with  the 
increased  opportunities  and  temptations  to  dispose  of 
produce,  dishonesty.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
system  has  its  dangers  to  the  suppliers  as  well  as  to  the 
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Bupplied  (1  refer  to  its  moral,  or  rather  immoral,  effects), 
against  which  it  is  equally  our  duty,  in  love  and  faithful- 
ness, to  warn  them  also.  I  would  be  permitted  to  remind 
you  of  the  words  I  addressed  to  you  on  this  subject,  in  my 
Charge,  eleven  years  ago : — *  There  are,  as  I  believe  every- 
body in  this  community  knows  and  feels,  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  both  the  great  classes  into  which  the  population 
of  this  country  is  divided,  from  the  extended  system  of 
supply  in  anticipation  of  the  means  of  payment ;  tempta- 
tions which  can  only  be  withstood  by  a  very  high  sense  of 
duty  both  to  God  and  our  neighbour.*  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  condemn  those  who  heretofore  introduced,  or  who  now, 
of  necessity,  adopt  and  continue  this  system.  It  is  much 
easier  to  perceive  and  lament  a  disease  than  to  discover 
and  apply  the  remedy ;  more  especially  if  the  disease  has 
become  inveterate.  It  is,  however,  an  obvious  duty,  on 
our  part,  to  point  out,  as  we  have  opportunity,  to  both 
parties  the  manifold  mischiefs  of  the  system,  and  to  plead, 
if  we  may,  for  its  discontinuance. 

It  is  useless  to  deprecate,  though  we  cannot  but  deplore, 
the  continual  withdrawal  from  the  colony,  yearly  and 
every  year,  of  wealth,  earned  by  hard  and  ill-requited 
labour  to  be  wholly  spent  in  other  countries;  cruelly 
hindering  all  material  progress  and  improvement  here. 

It  may  be  equally  useless  to  allude  to  political  causes. 
Yet  the  natural  result  of  the  mutual  obligations  of  pauper 
constituents  and  their  representatives  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  nor  the  evils,  under  such  conditions  of  society, 
of  responsible  government.  And  let  us  not  build  much, 
in  this  respect,  upon  the  proposed  Confederation ;  or  the 
new  laws  and  legislators  under  and  by  which  we  shall  be 
governed.  "We  may  hope  for  some  change  for  the  better, 
in  our  social,  as  well  as  political,  state.  But  he  must  have 
greater  faith  in  Dominion  politics  and  politicians  than  I 
have,  who  expects  to  obtain  much  relief  from  that  quarter. 
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I  must  confess  I  cannot  regard  without  apprehension 
the  introduction  of  any  system  of  poor  relief  sustained  by 
Government.  They  who  have  witnessed,  as  I  have,  and 
they  who  hear  of,  as  all  who  choose  may,  the  increase  of 
pauperism  in  England,  under  wise  and  well-considered 
Poor-laws,  will  hesitate  to  introduce  any  like  system, 
where  the  difficulties  of  levying  a  rate  are  greater,  and 
the  safeguards  against  abuse  in  its  distribution  are  fewer 
and  less  powerful  It  would  indeed  be  only  just  and  right, 
if  a  portion  of  the  wealth  drawn  out  of,  and  taken  from, 
the  Colony  could  be  detained  for  the  support  of  our  men 
worn  down  in  earning  it,  and  of,  alas !  our  many  widows 
and  orphans  brought  to  that  state  by  i\e  frequent  wrecks 
and  disasters  in  conveying  well-insured  produce  and 
merchandize  from  shore  to  shore. 

Again,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  gifts  of  charity, 
particularly  in  clothing,  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
necessary  and  becoming  care  and  concern  even  for  out- 
ward appearance.  And  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said 
of  patronizing  rags.  To  provide  decent  apparel  for  the 
Lord's  day  and  Lord's  house  ought  to  be  inculcated  as  a 
duty  of  religion. 

It  is  not  beyond  hope  that  the  merchants  or  capitalists 
in  different  localities,  and  especially  in  S.  John's,  may 
discover  some  means  sufficiently  remunerative  of  employ- 
ing their  fishermen  and  dependants  in  the  dreary  unpro- 
ductive winter. 

In  default  of  any  such  enterprise,  you  may  possibly 
suggest  some  profitable  or  useful  employment,  at  least  for 
the  females  ;  as  knitting  and  spinning,  making  and  mend- 
ing clothes ;  occupations  not  so  generally  pursued  in  this 
country  as  in  England:  though  probably  there  is  no 
country  where  the  homely  proverb, '  A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,'  more  deserves  attention;  as  the  good  clothes  we 
give,  too  soon  reduced  to  rags  and  tatters,  plainly  testify. 
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Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  thn 
land,  in  connection  with  the  fishery,  if  there  be  land  in  t  0 
settlement  or  neighbourhood  available  for  that  purpose; 
or,  otherwise,  removal  may  be  suggested  to  localities  where 
those  occupations  may  be  successfully  combined.  Sheep 
have  been  introduced  with  great  advantage  in  many  settle- 
ments and  may  be  in  many  more  ;  for,  besides  the  supply 
of  food,  you  have,  in  the  fleece,  material  for  clothing  of 
various  kinds,  and  for  employment  in  the  winter. 

If  the  population  of  the  country  be  really  redundant, 
either  generally  or  in  particular  localities,  the  remedy 
must  be  sought  in  emigration  or  removal.  In  this  respect, 
and  by  introducing  capital,  and  furnishing  employment,  the 
opening  and  working  of  mines  must  prove  highly  beneficial. 

I  need  not,  I  am  confident,  enlarge  upon  the  duty  of 
endeavouring,  by  all  Christian  methods  and  motives,  to 
repress  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  fruitful  source 
of  misery  upon  misery ;  physical  destitution  and  moral 
degradation.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  decrease  of  Intoxi- 
cation, which  has  been  observed  of  late,  is  due  to  some 
higher  and  more  abiding  cause  than  the  want  of  the  means 
of  indulgence  But,  I  conceive,  our  most  likely  method, 
under  God,  of  attaining  our  object — I  mean  the  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  preventing  the 
continuance  and  spread  of  pauperism — is  to  inculcate 
publicly  and  privately,  in  the  pulpit  and  from  house  to 
house,  our  obligations,  as  men  and  as  Christians,  to  exer- 
cise forethought  and  economy.  We  know  that  the 
circimistances  and  habits  of  people,  who  make  their 
profits  and  livelihood  in  one  portion  or  season  of  the 
year — especially  if  they  receive  their  provisions  and 
supplies  before  earning  them — naturally  and  almost  neces- 
sarily lead  to  carelessness  and  extravagance.  Against 
this  result  it  is  our  indispensable  and  paramount  duty 
to  warn  and  exhort  every  man  exposed  to  the  temptation. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  call,  or  suppose,  a  man  a  '  sluggard ' 
to  justify  the  scriptural  direction,  'Go  to  the  ant, — 
consider  her  ways  and  be  wise ;  who,  having  no  guide, 
overseer  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.*  You  may  some- 
times find  an  occasion  and  opportunity  of  inducing  and 
assisting  the  fisherman  to  deposit  his  spring  or  summer 
earnings  in  the  savings*  bauk.^  And  no  person  will  hesi- 
tate to  recommend,  by  precept  and  example,  the  most  strict 
and  careful  economy  in  the  use  of  God's  gifts  for  our 
support,  who  remembers  the  injunction — the  injunction  of 
Him  who  provided,  without  labour  or  expense,  a  feast  for 
five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children — to '  gather 
up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.' 

Let  these  considerations  be  frequently,  earnestly,  and 
affectionately  pressed  upon  your  flock,  not  only  for  credit 
and  comfort,  but  for  conscience  and  Christ's  sake — and  we 
may  yet,  with  God's  help  and  blessing,  lift  some  out  of  the 
mire  of  pauperism,  and  set  them  with  '  the  poor  of  this 
world ' — honest,  sober  and  industrious — '  whom  God  has 
chosen.'  If  fishermen, — let  us  remember  the  debt  we  and 
the  world  owe  to  men  of  that  calling. 

In  the  meantime  let  none  distrust  God,  our  heavenly 
Father,  by  seeking,  or  accepting  relief  in  unlawful  or 
forbidden  ways.  *  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.' 
And  *  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous  and  His 
ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers :  but  the  face  of  the  Lord 
is  against  them  that  do  evil.' 

I  remain,  Eeverend  and  dear  Brother, 

Your  friend  and  fellow  labourer  in  Christ, 

EDWAED  N:£WFOUJSrDLAND." 

*  I  have  had  in  my  keeping  a  fishennan's  savinga'-bank  book,  who,  by 
depositing  for  several  years  his  summer  earnings,  had  laid  by  nearly  four 
hundred  pounds  for  the  winter  of  his  old  age. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  following  lines,  which  were  written  at  S.  Modeste, 
Labrador,  August,  1865,  are  found,  in  the  Bishop's  own 
writing,  on  a  spare  sheet  of  paper  in  his  journal.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  they  were  never  intended  for  publica- 
tion, and  were  probably  written  to  relieve  his  own  mind 
amid  the  desolation  that  surrounded  him. 

PART  I. 
L 

0  barren  coast  of  Labrador  I 
Where  poet  never  lived  or  sung. 

0  rocky,  ice-encircled  shore. 
Where  never  harp  or  lyre  was  strung, 

Where  neither  art  nor  nature  please ; 
What  mean  these  ships  upon  thy  seas  ? 


n. 

They  come  in  search  of  fish  and  oil. 
With  net  and  line  thy  depths  to  try. 

While  fishermen  with  ceaseless  toil, 
By  day  and  night  their  labours  ply, 

Intent  on  nothing  but  their  catch. 
To  "  make  their  voyage  "  with  quick  despatch. 


. 
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Little  care  they  for  fog  or  foam, 

Or  floating  ice  of  berg  or  field, 
Soon  to  return  to  kindlier  home 

If  ocean  first  its  treasures  yield. 
Then  waves  may  roll,  and  winds  may  blow, 

Happy  with  laden  ships  they  go. 

'  "    vr.  '■  ■ 

Happy  they  go,  the  favoured  crew. 

With  fifty  quintals  to  a  man. 
But  these  are  far  between  and  few. 

Many  but  empty  vessels  scan. 
How  then  shall  these  their  merchants  meet  ? 

How  hungry  wives  and  children  greet  ? 

Yet  not  alone  for  toil  and  pain, 
'Mid  rocks  and  ice,  thro*  fog  and  foam. 

Not  for  hard  labour  spent  in  vain, 
Returning  "  unfished  "  to  their  home, 

Poor  fishermen  on  Labrador 
Succour  and  sympathy  implore. 


"What  though  the  sacred  day  of  rest, 
Eemembered  be,  at  God's  command  ? 

Never  \«  ith  public  worship  blest. 
They  can  but  sleep  or  idly  stand ; 

No  minister  to  pray  or  preach, 
No  means  of  grace  within  their  reach. 


)low, 
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PART  II. 

vn. 

But,  lo !  another  ship  in  view  appears ; 

The  Hawk  her  name ;  yet  sure  no  bird  of  prey, 
For  messages  of  peace  and  love  she  bears. 

"  Not  without  God  "  onward  she  speeds  her  way  ; 
Fishers  of  men  to  fishermen  she  brings, 

Grace  and  glad  tidings  ever  on  her  wings. 


meet? 
et? 


VIII. 

A  flag  aloft  is  borne  on  either  mast, 
On  either  flag  the  sacred  cross  is  seen. 

The  Church's  glory  in  all  ages  past, 
Now  and  shall  be,  as  ever  it  has  been. 

Where  never  sign  of  Christ  appeared  before 
The  sacred  cross  floats  o'er  the  Labrador. 


im, 


e, 


IX. 

True  to  their  Church,  true  to  her  sacred  sign. 
Good  fishermen  with  joy  the  Church  ship  hail. 

Glad  "  for  a  spell "  to  leave  both  net  and  line. 
Pressing  alongside  still  with  oar  and  sail. 

Though  squid  and  capelin  fresh  attempts  invite 
With  promise  of  success  by  day  and  night. 


i? 


ich. 


Nor  long  they  wait,  bishop  and  priest  are  there, 
Each  vested  in  his  sacred  garments  stands. 

One  speaking  well-known  words  of  Common  Prayer, 
The  other  blessing  with  uplifted  hands. 

Dear  words  to  churchmen  skilled  to  take  their  parts, 
Dear  blessings  evermore  to  faithful  hearts. 
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Not  only  these — not  only  prayer  and  praise, 
And  benedictions ;  other  gifts  are  there. 

Truths,  which  from  earth  to  heaven  the  spirit  raise, 
From  God's  own  book,  God's  ministers  declare ; 

The  Holy  Table  too  is  duly  spread. 
The  cup  of  blessing  and  the  broken  bread. 


xn. 

Such  gifts  the  Church  ship  brings  to  Labrador, 
By  charity  of  Christian  friends  supplied, 

Friends  in  old  England,  caring  for  the  poor, 

Christ's  poor,  His  gifts  of  grace  too  long  denied ; 

May  sevenfold  blessings  on  their  souls  be  poured ; 
All  honour,  praise,  and  glory  to  the  Lord ! 


3, 
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Bermuda,   88,   81,  102,  111,  112, 

122,  209,  229,  245,  249. 
Bible  Society,  48,  49. 
Bridge,  Archdeacon,  65, 125. 
Blomfield,  Bishop,  19,  36,  81. 
Bay  of  Islaiids,  86,  124,  154,  176, 

209. 
Bonne  Bay,  126. 
Burin  (Life  at),  159. 
Beck,  Rev.  E.  J.,  265. 


Clutterbuck,  Rev.  J.  C,  4. 
Catechizing,  14. 
Consecration  of  Bishop,  24. 
Codner,  Mr.  S.,  26. 
Coleridge,  Rev.  E.,  80,  92,  98. 
Cathedral  commenced,  68. 
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212  230. 
(Newfoundland),  37,  137,  171, 

216. 
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Pastoral  Staff,  108. 
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Canon,  the  nineteenth,  172. 
Cathedi'als,  use  of  in  England,  210. 
Colenso  Case,  213,  219. 
Celebrant,  Position  of  the,  219. 
Confession  and  Absolution,  221. 
Coadjutor,  Appointment  of,  224. 


Drunkenness,  Lecture  on,  10. 
Davies,  Rev.  R.,  32. 
Dundonald,  Admiral  Lord,  85. 
Disney,  Rev.  H.  P.,  97. 
Decoration  of  Churches,  129. 
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English  Bicknor  Schools,  12,  14. 

Almshouses,  16,  153. 

Emma  Eden,  the,  36. 
Ebury,  Lord,  173. 
Education,  96. 
Esquimaux,  89,  101,  133. 
Evangelical  (What  is  it  ?),  97. 
Essays  and  Reviews,  172. 
Episcopate,  Increase  of,  210. 
Endowment  of  College,  215. 
See,  216. 
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